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PREFACE 


Tiik [)ublication oi' a new edilinn of 27 u' History oj the Com- 
mojiwealfh and Protectorate renders a few words of preface 
necessary. The three \'olumes forming the first editi(ni of 
Mr. Gardiner’s book were published in 1894, 1897, and xcjoi 
respectively. Only the first of these, whi(‘h ri^ai'hed a third 
edition in 1901, had the advantage of revision and (‘oiiection 
by the author himself. However, Mr, Gardiner apjiended to 
the third volume two pages of ‘ (Corrigenda ’ for \'olume 11, 
and also inserted in his i)reface to Volume 11 some' additional 
information which had come to hand too late to be em])lo}ed 
in the text of his narrative, 'riiese corrections and additions 
are now incorporated in their proper [)la<X‘, either in the text or 
the notes. Besides this a certain number of verbal eriors and 
small mistakes have been (‘orreHed, some of whicli werci noted 
by Mr. Gardiner himself in his own copy of the book, while 
otheis were jiointed out by reviewers. 

It also seemed desirable, for the beiudit of students of the 
jjeriod, to add (X'casional references in the notes tc; some 
recently jmblished works on the history of the time and to 
some of the documents jirinted since the first edition of this 
book ajipeared, Mr. Gardiner himself edited for the Navy 
Records vSociety two volumes of Papers reiatiny; to the first 
Dutch //-h/', issued by that Society in 1899 and 1900. lie 
had previously utilised the evidence whic'h thesi* documents 
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contained in his own account of the war, but as in his footnotes 
the references are to the manuscripts it was thought well to add 
references to the subsequently printed collection. In all cases 
in which something has been added to Mr. Gardiner’s notes, 
or fresh notes have been inserted, the new matter is dis- 
tinguished by square brackets. 

Mr, Gardiner fell ill very soon after he began to work at the 
fourth volume of his History. For that reason he left but one 
chapter of the projected volume in a sufficiently advanced state 
for publication. The chapter in question treated principally of 
the reasons which led the Protector to summon his second 
Parliament and of the elections which preceded it, and it will 
form Chapter xlix of this History. It will also be printed 
separately and in a larger form as a supplement to the Libraiy 
Edition. 


C. H. Fir'ih. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND ITS ENEMIES 

The execution of Charles I. — ^the work of military violence 
cloaked in the merest tatters of legality— had displayed to the 
1649. forgotten truth that kings, as 

F&eldts subjects, must bear the consequences of their 

ofAeTiig’s errors and misdeeds. More than this the actors in the 
execution. tragedy failed to accomplish, and, it may fairly be 

added, must necessarily have failed to accomplish. It is never 
The power possible for men of the sword to rear the temple 
of the sword, recovcrcd freedom, and the small minority in 

Parliament which had given the semblance of constitutional 
procedure to the trial in Westminster Hall were no more than 
instruments in the hands of the men of the sword. Honestly 
as both militaiy and political leaders desired to establish 
Avidous popular pvemment, they found themselves in a 
circle. vicious circle from which there was no escape. No 
government they could set up would be strong enough to 
remain erect unless the army were kept on foot, and if the 
army were kept on foot popular support would be alienated by 
its intervention in political affairs, and by the heavy taxation 
VOL, I. 
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required for its maintenance. Every serious attempt to rest 
the government on the voice of the nation itself would inure to 
the benefit of the young prince who had not offended as his 
father had offended, and vrho appealed to those whom he 
claimed as subjects on other grounds than the disposal of an 
armed force. 

Though the efforts of the little group which now found it- 
self in possession of authority were predestined to failure, their 
The business strivings to loose the fetters of dynastic interest were 
of posterity, without profitable result. In their own genera- 

tion their work struck but few roots. They were doing the 
business of a more distant posterity than that to which Eliot 
had devoted his life. Yet, though it is true that the proposals 
which they made were often such as to commend themselves 
to the men of the nineteenth, perhaps even to the men of the 
twentieth century, rather than to those of the seventeenth, it is 
not only by the immediate accomplishment of its aims that the 
value of honest endeavour is to be tested. Even when it fails 
to clothe itself in external fact, it contributes somewhat to the 
energy, and thereby to the ultimate vigour, of the race. 

Anxious to liberate a people which still clung to its fetters, 
the leaders of the mutilated House of Commons could but 
Necessity of hQttev times, contenting themselves with 

a t^porary the establishment of some makeshift constitutional 

settlement, , . , . _ , . 

arrangement, which might serve their turn till the day 
— not far distant, as they fondly hoped— when the misguided 
Feb I should come to a better mind. On February i 

SSfife remnant of the House of Commons, now claiming 

dng mem- for itself the name and authority of the Parliament of 
England, 1 attempted to make its own position regu- 
lar by resolving that no member who had voted on Decem- 
ber 5 that the King’s offers afforded a ground of settlement, or 
had been absent when that vote was given, should be allowed 
to sit until he had recorded his dissent from that resolution,® 

At this stage the proceedings were interrupted by an invi- 

^ Grea^ Civil IVar^ iv. 290. ® Ib, iv. 266. « i. i. 
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tation from the Lords to discuss the future government of the 
The Lords country ill a joint committee. Not only was per- 
jlintcom- mission to appear at the bar refused to messengers 
mittee. -vvho brouglit it/ but on the following day the Com- 
Feb. 2 , mons resolved to take into consideration the position 
oftheSd? of the other House. ^ On the 6th some members — 
^dered?^* Cromwell being probably amongst them —-expressed 
Feb. 6. ^ retain the House of Lords as a purely 

ofLoKiT^^ consultative body, but the proposal was rejected 
abolished, by 44 votes to 29, and a resolution ‘that the 
House of Peers in Parliament is useless and dangerous and 
ought to be abolished’ was carried without a division. On 
Feb. 7. the 7th a further resolution ‘ that it had been found 
^^pabc?* by experience . . . that the office of a king in this 
hshed. nation, and to have the power thereof in any single 
person, is unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, safety and public interests of the people of this nation* 
and therefore ought to be abolished,’ ** was carried, also without 
a division. Effect was given to these resolutions by the intro- 
duction of Acts — the name of Bills being now dropped — which 
were not finally passed till March 17 and 19,® but under the 
circumstances the delay was of no importance. 

The reaction against monarchy naturally led to the intro- 
duction of government by a numerous body, and it was at once 
A Council of agreed that a Council of State should be erected, 
erected? that a Committee should be appointed to pro- 

A committee to the Housc the naiiies of its members and a 
discusses its draft of instructions for its guidance.^* The discus- 

composi- . ... , t . 

tioa sions in this committee ranged far. Some of its 
members proposed that there should be no less than a hundred 
councillors, and that none of these should be peers,^ In the 
end it was resolved that the number of councillors should be 
forty-one, and that peers should be capable of acting amongst 
them. The new Council of State was to have full executive 

‘ Per/, Weekly Account, E, 541, 24. » CJ, vi. 1 29. 

* Ludlow, i. 220, ^ C.y, vi. 132, 133. * /If, 1O6, l68. 

« Cy vi. 133. ^ Grignon to Brienne, Feb. 0 . Trcemcrifits^ 
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authority in the management of home and foreign affairs, and 
was authorised to administer oaths and to imprison or hold to 
bail those who resisted its orders. Its own existence was ter- 
minable at the end of a year, ‘unless it were otherwise ordered 
by Parliament’ ^ Parliament, in short, intended to retain 
complete control over the Council, which would have no inde- 
^ . pendent constitutional position, such as is secured to 

Sind Its con- , 

stitutionai the modem Cabinet by virtual possession of the power 
powers. dissolution. Far less would it attain the command- 
ing position assigned to it in the latest edition of the Agreement 
of the People^ in accordance with which it would have sat con- 
tinuously for two years, whilst a biennial Parliament, except on 
special summons issued by the Council itself, would only have 
remained in session during six months out of the twenty-four.^ 
The new Council, in short, was to be fonned on the lines of the 
CommitteeofBoth Kingdoms and the Derby House Committee,^ 

The form of an engagement to be required from the 
councillors was next discussed. At Ireton’s suggestion it was 
An engage- resolved that they should declare their approval of 
po^sed^by establishment of the High Court of Justice, of 

ireton. the trial and execution of the King, of the abolition 
of the monarchy and of the House of Lords.^ 

» CJ. vi. 138. 

* Const, Doc, 270. According to the Heads of the Proposals^ Par- 
liament was to sit in the two years not less than 120 and not more than 
240 days, ‘ or some other limited number of days now to be agreed on,’ 
Ib, 233. 

® Greai Civil War, iv. 52. 

* “ Plusieurs croyent,” wiote the F'rench agent nearly two years later, 
qu’il arrivera quelque brouillerie au Parlement sur la proposition qui y 

fut faite un peu apr^ la mort du deffunt Roy de la G. B. par Ireton . . . 
que tous les membres du Parlement, du Conseil d’Estat, et les officiers 
estant en emplois considerables eussent k souscrire k la condamnation 
de mort donn^e centre le deffunt Roy de I’Angleterre et au changement du 
gouvemement qui ayant 6 t 6 oppos6 par quelques-uns fut elud^ par Crom- 
well luy-mesme qui y trouva le temperament de I’engagement.” Croulld 
to Mazarin, Dec. 1650. Arch, des Aff, Atrangbres, lix. fol. 495. 
The form of this proposed engagement has only been preserved in a 
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On February 13 the whole of these proposals were adopted 
by Parliament^ Algernon Sidney, indeed, objected to the 
Algernon disposition of the engagement, on the ground ‘ that 
Sidney's such a tcst would provc a snare to many an honest 
to'^the^^^' man, but every knave would slip through it' So 
engagement, g^j^gj^ive Were the regicides that Lord Grey of Groby 
cried out that Sidney had applied the epithet of knave to all 
who signed the engagement Great was the ui^roar till Marten 
appeared as a peace-maker, pointing out, truly enough, that 
Sidney had merely said ‘that every knave might slip through, 
and not that every one who did slip through was a knave.’ ^ 
The influence of the regicides, however, prevailed, and an Act 
was passed enjoining on every councillor the signature of the 
engagement as it stood. 

On the following day a vote was taken on the names of 
forty-one persons suggested by the committee as fit to sit in 
FeT5.i4. Council. Amoiigst those recommended 

were five peers — Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, 
nominated. Salisbury, and Grey of Warkc. The lawyers were 
represented by three judges — Rolle, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, St. John, now Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Wilde, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, as well as by 
Bradshaw and Whitelocke. Amongst the officers were Fairfax, 
Cromwell, Ireton, Skippon, and Harrison. Of the forty-one 
iretonard those of Irctoii and Harrison were alone 

Harrison rejected.^ It is not unlikely that the rejection of 

rejected. these two officcrs was due to the support which had 
been given by them to the military demand for an immediate 
dissolution in the discussions preceding Pride’s Purge. ^ Ireton's 

summary by Whitelocke (383), which should be compared with an entry 
in the Order Book of the Council of State, In(en\ I, 62, p. 4. In Mrs. 
Everett Green’s Calendar, the words * court of justice ’ are misprinted 
‘board of justice.’ 

^ Act of Parliament, Feb, 13 ; Older in Parliament, Feb. 13 ; Interr. 
Papers^ 87, pp. 9-14. 

* Sidney to the Earl of Leicester, Oct. 12, i66o ; Blencowe’s Sydmy 
Papers^ 238. 

* C./. vi, 140. 


^ Gnat Civil JVar^ iv. 269. 
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known views in favour of strengthening the authority of the 
Council of State may also have militated against him. On the 
15th the Council was completed by the substitution 
TheVouJcii of two Other members, and at the same time the 
completed, j-gsolution of Parliament not to allow the growth of 
anything like personal authority was emphasised by its refusal 
to allow the appointment of a Lord President of the Council.^ 
The consequences of Ireton’s attempt to narrow the basis 
of the new republic developed themselves with surprising 
rapidity. When the Council met for the first time 
on the 17th, it \vas found that only fourteen members 
meeting. attendance, and of these all but one were 

regicides. The thirteen regicides took the engagement ; the 
Feb. 19. one. Sir William Masham, refused it. On the 19th 
it '“vas taken by five more members, but twenty-two 
resisted. dissentients still remained. Of these, Grey of Warke 
raised the insuperable objection that he would sign nothing 
emanating from a single House. The other four peers, 
together with Fairfax, were ready to serve the new Government, 
but refused to express approval of past actions which they had 
opposed. Various objections of a special character were 
raised by others. ^ 

Grey of Warke having been excluded by his own act, the 
case of the remaining councillors was clearly one for com- 
A case for promisc ; and Cromwell, who had been temporarily 
compromise, placed in the chair, ^ set himself to correct the error 
of his less practical son-in-law. After an amicable conference 
between the two parties in the Council, held at his instance on 
Feb 22 22nd, the House agreed to a new form of en- 

A revised gagemcnt, binding those who took it to concur in 
engagement. Settling of the govemmcnt of this nation for 
the future in the way of a republic without King or House of 
Lords,’ and to fulfil punctually the duty imposed on them by 
Parliament. Even this, however, appears not to have been 

* C./. vi. 143. 

* C. of St. Order Book, InteiT, I, 62, p. 4. 

® The Kingdom's WeeJdy InteUi^ence}\ E, 545, 13, 
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palatable to every one of the nicrabers of the Council, as tlie 
order by which the signature of the revised engagement was 
enforced was withdrawn by Parliament on the 23rd,^ 
Withdrawal no directions being given for the substitution of a 
vised eii- third form. It is only incidentally that we learn that 
gagement. finally took tlic engagement in an unautho- 

rised recension, binding himself to defend the proceedings of Par- 
liament in settling the government ‘ in the way of a republic 
without King and House of Peers,’ but not binding himself 
A final fo concur in what was done.^ It is by no means 
revi&ion. improbable that when the second form of the engage- 
ment was withdrawn it had been taken by all the other mem- 
bers of the Council, and that Fairfax alone was, though without 
official authority, permitted to accept it in an altered shape. 

Of the forty members remaining in the Council after the 
exclusion of Lord Grey of Warke, the Earl of Mulgrave never 
took his seat. Three of the remaining members were judges, 

* C.J. vi. 149. The Older Book of tlic* Council of Slate has no 
refeieocc to any subscription of the second engagement, whilst it has 
indirect evidence that it was not taken by all the members. An order 
of Feb. 23 directs the councillors to take an oath of secrecy, which 
would have been unnecessary if all of them had taken the engagement, 
which contains such an o«'ith. 

- We should have had no knowledge of the third engagement if it had 
not been mentioned in a resolution of the House on Feb. 20, 1650, that 
Fairfax had taken it. It is as follows : “ 1 , A.B., being nominated member 
of the Council of State by this present Parliament, do testify that I do 
adhere to this present Parliament in the maintenance and defence of the 
public liberty and freedom of this nation as it is now declared by this 
Parliament, by whose authority I am constituted a memher of the said 
Council, and in the maintenance and defence of their resolutions concern^ 
ing the settling of the Q-overnment of this nation for [the] future in the 
way of a republic, without King or House of Peers; and I do promise 
in the sight of God that, through TIis Grace, I will be faithful in per- 
formance of the trust committed to me, as aforc.saitl, and therein feithfuUy 
pursue the instructions given to the said Council by this present Parlia- 
ment. In confirmation of the premises I have hereunto subscribed my 
name.” C./. vi. 369. The first engagement had been opposed by Vane. 
State^ Trials^ vi, 164 ; A Vindication of Sir H. Vane, p. 7, £, 985, 21. 
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and three — Pembroke, Salisbury, and Denbigh — were peers. 
As two others, Bradshaw and Alderman Wilson, were not 
members of the House, there ^vere thirty-one who sat both in 
Parliament and in the Council. ^ 

As the average attendance on divisions in Parliament 
during the three months subsequent to the final institution of 
Did the the Council of State did not exceed fifty-six, ^ the 
councillors, if they had been in constant attendance, 
House? had always voted on the same side, would have 

been able to hear down all oi)j)osition. In fact, the average 
attendance in the Council was, during the same period, no 
more than fifteen, and the votes of fifteen councillors, even if 
they had been unanimous, could not overweigh the judgment 
of all the private members, though undoubtedly sufficient to 
turn the scale where opinion was anything like equally divided. 
An analysis of the division lists, indeed, shows that the Council 
had no such masterful weight in Parliament as has been some- 
times ascribed to it.® The administrative recommendations of 
the Council, indeed, were almost always accepted by the House 
without hesitation or division, but when any controversial 

^ Mrs. Everett Green, in the Preface to the Calendar for 1649-50, 
p. XV, note I, says that the only members of the Council * not identified 
as members of Parliament are Alderman Wilson, Lord Chief Baron 
Wylde and Major-General Skippon.’ Skippon, however, was a member, 
whilst Bradshaw and Rolle were not, and St. John had, for the present, 
ceased to act on his appointment to the Bench. Mis. Everett Green 
compares the Council of the whole of its first year with the Parliament 
of the first three months after Pride’s Purge. I have preferred making 
the comparison for the three months after the institution of the Council 
of State. 

* Including tellers. 

® This is the view taken by Mrs. Everett Green in her Preface to 
the Calendar of State Papers^ 1649-50. "It will at once be seen,” she 
writes (p. xv), <*• that when they were unanimous and attending in force 
they would command a working majority in the House. Therefore 
their perpetual references to Parliament really mean, not an appeal to an 
independent governing power, but an appeal from themselves as a newly 
constituted power to themselves, with some additions, but bearing the 
august name of Parliament.” 
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question was raised, it was almost invariably found that the 
division in Parliament was a mere echo of a previous division 
in the Council, as is shown by the fact that scarcely a division 
was taken during the first three months of the existence of the 
Council in which its members did not appear as tellers on op- 
posite sides. 

Important as it was to place the executive government in 
trustworthy hands, it w^as hardly of less importance to secure 
juciicini conlilulity of the judicial institutions of the 

country. Lawyers were more likely than politicians 
country. to refusc to take part in the administration of law 

under a Government which had set constitutional law at 
Feb. I. defiance, and on February r, the House found it 

Tem*ad- necessary to gain time for a negotiation with 

joumed. judgcs by adjouming Hilary Term to the gth,^ 

Fob 8 judges announced their decision. Of 

Half of the the two commissioners of the Great Seal, Sir Thomas 
Untie in' Widdrington retired on the transparent plea of ill- 
health, w^hilst AVhitclocke, in a laboured oration, an- 
nounced his unwillingness to continue in office but for the 
pressure to which he had been subjected. Of the Common 
Law judges six agreed and six declined to accept new com- 
missions, the acceptance of the former being conditional on 
the issue by Parliament of a declaration that it intended to 
maintain ^ the fundamental laws,’ and that it would repeal the 
Acts enforcing the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

These conditions were at once accepted. To Whitelocke 
were given two colleagues, John Lisle and Sergeant Keble.® 
It was not thought prudent for the present to fill the 
judidai^ap- Other vacancics. The customary reference to the 
pointments. Omitted from the oaths of the judges, and 

the name of the Upper Bench was substituted for that of the 
King’s Bench. In all other respects the administration of 
justice pursued its accustomed course. 

' This is the dale of the resolution, the Act was passed a few days 
later. C./., vi. 128, 130. 

* Id, vi. 134-136 ; Whitdocke^ 378. 
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Anxious as Pailiament was to lead the stieam of oidiiiary 
justice thiough the ordinary channels, it ^as well awaic that 
How are uiiless it WAS piepaicd to abandon the hope of 
nieting out what, in the c}cs of its membeis, was 
C4mea on’ justice Oil political offendeis, it must find some other 
way of seeming its ends than a tnal in the King^s Bench by 
judge and juiy On February 3 the House ci ected a new H igh 
Feb j Couit of Justice, to tiy Hamilton, Holland, Noiwich, 
Cour 7 ofj?i Capcl, and Owen Of this Couit Biadshaw was 
ute erected President,^ whilst the other membeis, men less 
notable than those who had sentenced the King, being nomi- 
nated by Parliament, could be depended on to comply with its 
wishes It would ha\e been moie stiaightforwaid to put the 
pnsoneis to death by an Act of Attainder, but, as m the King’s 
case, the House shrank from acknowledging e\ en to itself that 
a mere semblance of judicial foims was all that it could 
employ 

The pioceedings opened on Febuiaiy 10. All five piisoncis 
pleaded that then captors had granted them quarter foi their 
Feb 10 lives, and that they were theiefoic not liable to be 
tiled on a capital chaige This plea having been 
prihoneis ovciiuled On thc giound that no pionnsc of the mili- 
taiy authontics could bai the action of a civil couit, the lesult 
of the tuals was a foiegone conclusion Hamilton, indeed, 
pleaded that he was a foreigner by birth, and was therefoie not 
amenable to English law, especially as his entrance in arms into 
England had been commanded by the Pailiament of his own 
countiy. He faded, however, to show that he had been born 
before the accession of James to the thione of England, and 
the court theiefore held that he was, in accordance with the 
judgment in the case of the post nati,^ a natural-boin English- 
March6 ^lan, as well as Earl of Cambndge in thc English 
peerage. No other points of legal impoitance were 

sentenced 

^ C/. VI 13 1» Hamilton as throughout named hy his English tUle, 
Eail of Cambndge, and Norwich is called Loid Gonng, Parliament not 
recognising his eaildom, which had been coafeued since the outhieak of 
the Civil War, ® Hist, of Eng, 1603-1642, 1, 356. 
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laisccl m the course ot the tiials, and on Maich 6 all fi\c' 
piisoneis weie sentemedto death ^ 

On Maich S, ]:)etiuons foi meicy having been piesented to 
Pailiament by tlie lelatives of the condemned men, then cases 
Mtinhs taken into consuleiation In spite of the 

pnSS’and niHuential advocacy of his biothei Wanvick, Hol- 
thc others \^xYid was Ictt to cxccution by a single vote. He 
cution was heavily weighted by his fiequent teigivcisations 
and his position in the \eiy centie of the Royalist movement 
in the preceding yeai The petitions m favoui of Hamilton 
and Capel weie rejected without a division ()wx*n, on the 
othci hand, obtained a respite, which w’as ccjuivalcnt to a par- 
don, b> a majoiity of five, and Norwich owed his life to the 
casting vote of the Speakei In all five cases Cromwell and 
Ixeton had been systematically opposed to leniency.* 

On the Qtli the three condemned Royalists weie beheaded 
on a scaffold cicctcd before the gate of Westminster Hall. 

March q Ncithci Hamilton nor Holland was much pitied by 
gx^utionof the spectatotvS, With ('apelitwas otherwise. His 
Holland/ frank and open imtuic, which Iiad kept him un- 
and Capel political iiitiigue, had to the 

last attracted the admiration even of his enemies. Rejecting 
the sei vices oi a ministei ofacieed he detested, he stepped 
jauntily on to the scalfold with his hat ^*ockcd and his cloak 
undei his aim His n'ligion, he said, was that of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, ‘the best he knew of.* He was to die for his 
fidelity to the King and his obedience to the fifth com- 
mandment. His late master w^as ‘the most religious of all 
princes of the world,* and his son was now the lawful king. 
Capel died nobly defiant, and in him English loyahsm could 
count one martyi moic,** 

The conclusion of these liials cmabled the Council to com- 
plete its internal organisation. Irlitherto it had been content 

* Tnahi in Worcester College Lihraiy. 

* C.y. VI. 159. Whitelocke’s feLatemcnt that the Speaker gave his 
vote against llollend ib disproved by the journals. 

’ Thi Kingdonh Weekly E, 546, 19. 
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with temporaiy chairmen, but on March lo, the day after the 
executions, it named Bradshaw its President,* avoiding the 
March lo title of Lord President, which had been condemned 
by a vote of Parliament ® Before long, however, 
omnui Bradshaw was, by tacit consent, styled Loid Piesi- 
of sute dent of the Council of Stat^ Pai Lament itself finally 

complying with established usage 

For the time no senous opposition was made in England 
to the new Goveninient At Exeter, indeed, some Cavaliers 
EnfiianU bad tom down tlic Art jnohibiting tlie pioelaniation 
of another king,® and in London, as w'ell as in 
De\onshiic, many of the cleigy laiscd tlieu voices against a 
regicide commonwealth/ but the lesson taught by the last 
campaign could not be ignored, and even the most enthusias- 
tic Royalists acknowledged that without external assistance it 
would be impossible to throw ofif the yoke of the vicloiious 
army It was on Ireland that for some time their hopes had 
been mainly fixed 

Since the autumn of 1648, Ormond had been doing his 
utmost to bnng the Supicme Council to tcims/* The news 
1648, of Pndc’s Purge, and of Chailes’s impiisonmenl, 
Oimond’s pa^ed the way to an understanding, and on January 
17, 1649, a treaty between the King’s Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the confederate Catholics was signed at Kilkenny. 

1649 By this treaty the Roman Catholics were sccuied m 
T^eii^ ^be fiee exercise of their lehgion, and lo Irishmen 
ixi general was offered the complete independence of 
their Paihament, together with various salutary lefoims. In 
return foi these concessions, the Confederates weie lo supply 
Ormond with 15,000 foot and 500 horse, a force which, in 
combination with that under Inchiquin, was expected to be 
suffiaent to reduce Dublin and to compel the submission of 
O’Neill. To provide suppoit for this ai^ny, twelve emment 

^ C of St Order Book, /nterr I, 62, p. 71, 

* See p. 6. » G 7 ea^ Cvatl War^ iv 321. 

^ The Moderate, E, 542, ll , The JCtngdoffj?s Weehfy Intelligencer, E, 
542, 14* “ Great Cvotl War, iv. 224. 
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members of the Supieme Council were appointed commis- 
sioners— Commissioneis of Tiust was the name by which they 
weie geneially known — foi assessing taxes and appointing 
magistiates with the concuncncc of the Loid Lieutenant. All 
consideiation of the two burning questions of the possession of 
the chinches and the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic 
clcigy was postponed till aflci the meeting of tlie piomiscd 
Parliament ^ 

So well was Ormond satisfied witli the outlook, that on 
January 22 he invited the Prince of Wales to hasten to Iieland, 
Jan 33 holding out hopes that he would soon be able to 

wwtSto'® transpoit the Insh aimy into England. Loid Byron, 

Ireland y^ho caiTied the iiivitatioD, was instructed to give a 

full icpoit on the condition of the country. 

The Royahst exiles in Holland had long been familiar with 
the idea of assailing England through Iieland, Their favounte 
plan had been to send to Ormond's assistance that 
flectm “ portion of the fleet which had lallied to the King, 

® “ * and Rupert's appointment as Admiial had done 

much to quicken the dilatory movements of those whose task 
it was to prepare the ships for sea. The Queen of Bohemia 
pawned her jewels, and with the money thus acquired, and by 
the sale of the guns of one of the ships, two smdl vessels weie 
fitted out and sent forth to seize all shippmg, the property of 
English rebels, which might fall in their way. Before long 
they brought back two pii/cs, the sale of one of which produced 
enough to equip the remainder of the fleet. On January ii 
Jan It put to sea with eight vessels. He was 

Rupert puts accompaiiicd by throe Dutch East Indiamen, and 
to sea. though thc commondcrs of these latter had no inten- 
tion of giving him actual support, the combined fleet presented 
so imposing an aiipearance that the Pailiamentaiy commander 
in the Downs made no attempt to intenupt his passage through 
the Stiaits 

Rupert struck the Irish coast at Crookhaven, whence, after 
^ Cox, Ilib* An^L App. xliii. 
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a short delay, he transfen ed his fleet to Kmsale It was 
^ miserably undermanned, and its commandei’s only 
at hope of being able again to put to sea with effect lay 
in the attraction which the prospect of prize money 
might have for Irish sailors * 

In Scotland the effect of the lesolution taken at West- 
minstei to brmg the King to a tiial was to the lull as gieat as 
Jan 4 that pioducod in Ireland When the Scottish Pailia- 
ment met on Januaiy 4, the piedomiiiance of Aigyle 
on Scotiand appealed to be secuied The shires and boioughs 
were represented by his partisans, and the nobles who had 
recently opposed him did not venture to take then seats. In 
1648 no fewer than fifty-six noblemen sat in the Paihament 
House In 1649 there were but sixteen, Argyle^s suppoiteis 
to a man The prevaihng party seized the opportunity to 
make a reaction impossible so fai as legislation could effect 
their object On Januaiy 23, all who had suppoited, oi had 
Jan 33 forborne to oppose, the Hamiltonian engage- 

Th^c tof ment were divided into three classes accoidmg to 
their social or pohtical importance, and excluded 
respectively for life, for ten, or for five years from office and 
Parhament. Those in the second and thud class remained 
under disabihty even after the expiration of the term till they 
had given satisfactory evidence of lepentonce. A fouith class 
was made up of those ‘given to uncleanness, bnbeiy, swearmg, 
drunkenness, or deceiving, or . . otherwise scandalous in 
their conversation, or who neglect the woiship of God in theii 
famihes^ These were formerly excluded fiom office and 
Parliament for a single year, but, when that year was at an end, 
their exclusion was to continue till they gave evidence of re 
pentance ^ Pnde’s Puige was less drastic than this. 

Argyle’s paity timniph only seived Lo expose the weakness 
of his position He had attempted to maintain a friendly 


^ Pnme Ruperfs Voyage^ Warbuiton, m 279, Rupeit to Oiniond, 
Jan 27. Ormond to the Commissioners of Westmeath, Jan. 31, CatU 
AfSS x\m foil 347, 383 

-* Acts of the Pari of Sc, vi. pait u 143 
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attitude towards the dominant powers in England, and the 
clergy, who were his mam suppoiteis, weie now thundenng 
We knes pulpit against his alliance with a sectarian 

English army As the drama of the King’s trial un- 
pohcy folded Itself the hostile feeling increased, and Charles’s 
execution rendeiedit uncontrollable Not only was it unen- 
duiable that a King of Scotland should be done to death by a 
purely English tubunal, but it \\ab taken for giunted that the 
causes which had hmdeied a i)opulcU. dcclauition in Ins favour 
weie buried in his giave It was thought impossible that a 
second Chaxles should shaic in tliat inexplicable repugnance to 
the Covenant wliich had stood in the way of the fust Scant 
justice would be done to the mental poweis of Aig>le m 
supposing that he had no foiebodings ol danger. For some 
time past one of his emissaiies, Major Stiachan, had been 
going backwards and foiwaids between him and the Indepen- 
dent leadeis with the object of pievcnting a iiiptuie between 
the two nations ^ The tide was, however, running too sUongly 
m the opposite diicction, and Argyle, tiue to his nature, 
resolved to follow the multitude m older that he might appear 
to lead it. 

Even befoie the King’s trial Argyle had been piepaiing for 
a change of policy by an attempt to come to an understanding 
with the leading Engagers. Much as he disliked the 
Nov Hamiltons, he disliked and feared Montose moie, 
and he knew that m the autumn ot 1648 Monti ose 
Engager ainvcd at Ihussols, bringing with him fiom the 

iCmpeioi the title of Field Maishal; and, what was of 
fai greater value, permission to levy tioops in the 
Empne foi his master’s service.^ Monti ose was soon m 
friendly communication with Rupeit, of whose expedition to 
Ireland he thoroughly appiovcd, and it was understood that he 
intended to land in the Noith ol Scotland in the hope of re- 
peating, if foitune favoiuecl, the exploits of Inverlochy and 

* Graymond to Biienna, Fob. IlarL IISS* 4»S5i, foL 310, 

» Napier’s Memoirs of Montrose^ ii. 671. 
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Kilsyth ^ Before the end of November Hyde received fiom 
An offer Lanark a communication that he was leady to seive 
^ark ^ ^ sergeant undei Moiitiose, but Montrose 

^ would have no dealings witli the Hamiltons, and 
Lanark humbled himself in vain ® 

It IS not unlikely that some hint of Lanai k’s oveiLuie to 
Monti ose reached Aigylc, and that he lesolved to make use of 
the lepulse which his foimer opponent had icceived 
Lanark m to bimg him into his own seivice At all events, 
^ ’ soon after the middle of Decembei Lanaik appeared 

in Edmburgh, wheie he disavowed the engagement and 
piomised to desist from all opposition to the new Parliament 
He was then confined to his own house and phed with inter- 
1649 rogatories, whilst Laudeidale was summoned horn 
Lau&aie Holland on the pieteict that he was required to give 
summoned ^n account of his conduct in the semce of the State, 
In the second week m Jonuaiy Lauderdale aiiived at Leith 
He would hardly have obeyed so meekly without secret 
assurances that he could come and go m safety ^ After his 
landmg he promised ^never again to distuib the peace in 
Jan 07. Scotland On January 27, both he and Lanoik 
embarked clandestinely and sailed foi Holland. 
Lauderdale Qn the day before that on which the Earls took 
ship, the guards m Edinbuigh were doubled, and on the mommg 
on which they went on board ordeis weie given to secure them 
wherever they might be found Yet shiewd observers weie of 
opmion that the two noblemen weie acting in collusion with 
The Earls in Argyle,'^ and there is every icason to believe that 
TOii^on explanation was tru^ especially as, though an 

Argyie outward show of hostihty was maintained, Lanark 
and Lauderdale from that moment acted in complete harmony 
1 Graymond to Biienne, MSS 4 , 55 i> fol 292 

* Napier’s Memoits of Montrose, 11 676-683, The dates of the 
letters as given by Napier must be put back ten days to suit the old style. 

* Grajmiond to Bnenne, UarL MSS» 4 ,SSi» foil* 282, 296. 

* Cependant, Monseigneur, ce depait si soudain, et beaucoup de 
petites paiticulautcs . , m’ont fait apprehendei qu*il n*y cut quelque 
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with their former iival If the whole truth weie knoTO, it 
would piobably be found that Aigyle, awaie that the King’s 
execution was not to be averted, and believing that the 
younger Charles would make no difficulty about taking the Cove- 
nant, percened that theie would no longer be any piactical 
bamer between himself and the Hamiltonians, if he abandoned, 
as he was now prepared to do, all thought of coming to an 
understanding with the English regicides Once more Argyle 
was practising the ait of s\vimming with the tide. 

The news of the King’s execution reached Edinburgh on 
Februaiy 4. On the 5th Prince Chailes was proclaimed his 
father’s undoubted heir as ^King of Gieat Britam, Fiance, 

mauvaise entrepiise coiilie le Piincc dc Gallcs ct que cc ne fiist un effect 
de la honne intelligence qu’un a tousjoius leconnu cstre entie les 
Ilamillons ct les Aigiles en ce qui conceine la luine de la monarclue qui 
ixiunoit tendie ou k empescher quo, le Maiquis de Montrose ne vint icy 
au cas qu’on veiulle l*y envoiei par la confiance que Ics Ilamillons 
douueroicnt d’eux mesracs, et pai la cramte qu’aiuoit le Punce de Galles 
de leur impnmcr de la jalousie, envoyant en Escossc Ic dit Maiquis qui 
ne leur a jamais cste amy, ou pour decouviir ses desseuis k ce party et 
luy foire suivie lems mauvais conscils dans ces enticpnses ; car je ne voy 
pas pouiquuy seller le Comte de Ladcidaill pour rcndie laison des com- 
missions qu’il a cues, ct non [las ceux de Dumfermelin, Traquaire, et 
autres, qui en ont eu de paieilles ; outre je nc Irouvc pas que cc soil une 
ruse de dire k present qu% la mesme heure qu’ils s’cmbaiquerent on avoit 
mis des troupes en campagne poui les prendre, cc qui est en clfet, et 
s’empiisonner dans le chasteau d’ Edinburgh et d’en euvoier dc mesme k 
quelques autres pour voir s’lls estoient au pais el les y aians iiouvcs ne les 
prendre point, s’enforcer le vendredy ct cc samedy le guct, et establir 
de nouvelles gardes k plusieuis avenues hors de la ville, comme aussy que 
le Baron de Balm-[erino] ti^s attach^ aux interest du Marquis d’Argiles, 
ait revel6 k ces deux comics qu’on le vouloit soisir de leurs peisonncs, ce 
qui ni’a est^ asseui^ qu’il avoic fait et qui nc se publieroit pas par scs 
meilleurs amis si cela luy pouvoit nmre envers son parti, Outre ce je ne 
comprends pas pourquoy ces deux Comtes passants en Ilollande dans un 
bon vaisseau cstanl dcmcuioz un jour en cettc lade n’onl emmen^ avec eox 
Cant de bons scrviteuis du Roy d’Angleteirc . , . qui sont cn peine pour 
le dernier engagement ” Graymcmd to Bnennc, Jjj, JHarl MSS, 
47SSIj 296, Writing again on Feb. j*}!, Grayinond says that the 
Countess of I^uiark had confirmed his suspicions, fd, fol, 310. 
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and Ireland ’ The young King, however, befoie he could be 
Pel, - admitted to the exercise of his loyal dignity, was to 
SiTditton? Sive satisfaction concenmig religion, the union of 
darned It kingdoms, and the good and peace of Scotland, 
Edinburgh ^accordmg to the National Covenant and the solemn 
League and Covenant ^ ^ 

The young heir thus conditionally acknowledged at Edin- 
burgh, was at this time at the Hague, the guest of his brothei- 
Ill-law, the Prince of Oiange On the 4th the fatal 
Charles li news of lus father’s death was com eyed to him by 
the Royal Dr Stephen Goffe, who, after conveismg for some time 
^ ® on other matters, addressed him as ‘Your Majesty ’ 
Charles, seizing the meanmg of the woids, withdicw himself to 
his chamber and buried himself m a passionate outbuist of 
grief When he came forth he assumed the royal title as his 
Feeling m Unquestionable nght At the Hague itself, where 
Hdiaud influence of the Pimce of Orange was predomi- 

nant, popular opinion ran strongly agamst the murdciers of the 
late King The States General and the Dutch clergy presented 
the new claimant of the throne with addresses of condolence. 
Even the Stales of Holland gave pubhc expression to their 
soirow, though itwaswell known that the meichants and lawycis, 
of whom that assembly was mainly composed, had no wish to 
expose their commerce to the iisk of a wai witli England. ^ 
Charles, mdeed, plainly understood that no foreign power 
would give him armed assistance until he could help himself, 
Was Charles could oiily bcconie foyiiidable by 

toMcksup- placing himself at the head of the enemies of 
Scotland or England either in Scotlind or in Ireland. For 
" some time before any invitation 1 cached him from 
either of those countries, the question whether he should 
throw himself on the Scots or the Irish was eagerly discussed 
m his council Culpepper, Percy, and Secretary Long wcie 
eager for an alliance with Scotland and Presbytenani&m, whilst 
Hyde, to whom all concessions to the Presbyteiians weie 
^ ofFarL of Sc vi. part u 157. 

* XWzL.’onit Saken van Stxjcl eii Ojt m 323, Claiendotti 1-3 
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odious, waimly advocated a voyage to Ii eland, where Ormond 
might be expected to waid off any unseemly yielding to the 
demands of the Catholic hierarchy ^ 

The choice of Ii eland, indeed, as the scene of action, 
carried with it the choice of a Scottish policy very dxffeient 
Hyde and which was about to bc suggested by the 

Montrobc Government at Edinbuigh. Hyde^s view of the 
case had the warm suppoit of Monti ose, who was eagei to 
place himself at the head of a purely Ro>aUst movement m 
, Scotland. The leception of the news of the e\ecu- 

Montroso s * 

reception of tioii of thc late King had tin own Montrose into a 
thcKir^’b fren/y of indignation When he heard the bitter 
execution ^(l^ngs lic swooucd awdy. As soon as he lecoveicd 
he vowed to dedicate thc lemamdei of his life to the task of 
avenging Hhe death of the loyal maityi, and of le-establishing 
Ins son upon thc throne which was his dueJ Then, letuming 
to his chamber, he refused for two days to admit even his 
nearest fiiends The fiuit of this seclusion Wuis the chaiacter- 
istic outburst — 

* Great, Good, and Just, could I Init late 
My grief with thy too iigid fate, 

I’d weep the world in such a stmm 

As it should deluge once ag<un 

But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies 

Moie fiom Ihiaicus’ hands than Argus’ e}cs, 

I’ll sing thine obsequies with trumpet sounds, 

And write thine epitaph with blood and wounds.** 

If the verses were those rather of a soldiei than of a poet, 
they were illuminated by the strong lesolution of the writei. 

Feb 3 Q February 22 Clharlos, carried away by the 

Mratrose cncrgetic insistence of his most heioic supportei, 
nominated Montiose as laeutenaiU-Goveinor of 
Govenw " Scotland and Caplain-Gcneial of oil foices raised in 
of Scotland 3cotland and of all otheis which might be brought 
thithci out of England or Iieland.*^ Chailes thus gave his 
‘ Nicholas to Ormond, undated, Coxlc’s On^ L^tteis^ 1, 213. 

* Napiei’s Memoirs of Rfontroscy ii, 692. 

^ Commission to Montrose, MSS» Com Rep n 173. 
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sanction to the laismg of a puiely Royalist standard in the 
three kingdoms 

Chailes’s lesolution to abide by any settled policy was soon 
put to the test On Februaiy 20, two days befoie the issue of 
Feb 20 Monti ose’s commission, Sir Josepli Douglas landed 
rJougi^I^^m Rotterdam ■with instiuctions fioin Argyle and his 
Hoiiaiid colleagues to feel his way, and, if he found Charles’s 
inclination favouiable to the acceptance of the Scottish tcinis, 
to promise that commissioners should be sent to tieat with the 
new King ^ 

Aigyle^ messenger found his task heaviei than he had 
anticipated Young as Chailes was— he had not yet completed 
Difficuitub his nineteenth year — he was too shiewd to be 
inhib^vay to alienate his best supporteis by acceptmg 

the Covenant , and though Lanaik and Lauderdale, in 
puisuance of their tacit undei standing with their foimei nvals, 
begged him to give way, they found him strongly inclined to 
make Ii eland rather than Scotland the basis of his 
opeiations Even the Prince of Oiange, who 
objected to any close relations between Charles and 
the Irish Catholics, piofessed himself unable to 
undei stand the policy of the Act of Classes To a 
Scotchman who alleged that there weie in England Ihiee 
Presbyterians to one Independent, he leplied with a warning 
against divisions “How many Presbyterians soevei ye be,” 
he said, “if >e live at a distance, as I heai you do, ye will be 
able to do notlnng at all” Charles, who wished to 
gain time till tlie amval of the expected message 
which Byron was bnnging from Ormond, infoimed 
Douglas that he would leseive his answei till the piomised 
commissioners anxved fiom Scotland.® 

The Scottish Pailiament, instead of appointing new com- 
missioners to tieat with Chailes, sent oideis to the thiec 
already at Westminster** to cross the sea to Holland as soon as 


Charges 
luclioes to 
Ireland 

Opinion of 
the Prince 
of Orange 


Chaiks’h 

an».wtr 

reserved 


^ Atis of ike Tarl ofix,, vi part 11 124 
* Spang to BailUe, Maich -fly, Batllie^ in 71 
® Great Ctvtl JFar, iv 305, 
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they had cxpiessed then detestation of the execution of the 
late King ^ On Fcbruaiy 24 they pie&entcd this last 
ProtVtol’ piotest to the English Pailiamcnt, chaiging, with 
uiKliplonuLtic cliiectness, llie Oonimons now sitting 
mtjneis ^Veslmlnstel with the bieath of the vSolemn 

League and C'‘o\enant, the suppiession of inonaichy and the 
House of Louis, and with couiitcnancung the Agiecment of the 
People, tlie aim of 'which w\as ‘ a licentious libeity and ungodly 
toleration in matteis of lehgion’ T'hey theiefoie asked that 
theic should be no toleiatioii and no ‘thange of the funda- 
mental constitution and government ol this kingdom by King, 
Loids, and Commons,’ and that nothing should be done whu'h 
could ‘wiong King Chailes II ’ On the other hand, religion 
was to be leloinied by the establishment of the Piesbyteiian 
discipline, and tlie King, * upon just satisfaction given to both 
kingdoms, to be admitted to the excicise of his government ’ ^ 

The ‘Commons nmv silling al Westminstei ’ wxue naturally 
nutated by the attempt ol the Scottish Pailiaineut to dictate a 
constitutional settlement Itu ICngland, They at once 
atwSst- denounced it as laying ‘the giounds ol a ncAV and 

rainstu*. L)ioody wai ’ They diiccted that an appeal should 

be made to Edmbingli vvhich it was hoped might lead to a 
disavowal ol the jiiotesl, and they despatched Sexby to 
Gravesend to airest the Conuiiissioneis,® who were aheady on 
then W’ay to take slujiping loi I lolland with the objec t of in- 
viting the young King to Sc'otland Sexby aiiestcd them on 
Fdi a6 [nought them bac’k to I^ondon, whence 

The Scot- they were, 01*1 the 26th, despatehed by land undoi a 
misMuXn guaid to Scotland, so that then negotiation at the 

«nt home 4 

On Maich xo, before the Scottish Commissioners could 
leach Holland by this ciicuitous loute, Byion reached the 

^ Balfoui^ in. 3S3 

* The Dem of tht Covum^mnei^^ K, 545, 28. 

CJ. VI. 151 

* /A vi. 152; Giignon to Bxienue, B 0, Ttati^criffsi Pott- 

land MSS, Iltsf li/SS, Com 13th Hep. App 1, vol, i. 511. 
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Hague with Oimond’s imitation to Charles to put himself at 
the head of the Irish Royalists ' As Byion had visited 
M-irchio Henrietta Maiia on his way Ihiough Fiance, and 
Byron m had securcd hei appiobation to hei son’s pi ejected 
Holland jouincy On condition that he would do his best to 
allay the jealousy of the Scots, the opposition of hei party in 
Maich i 8 Chailes’s council feU to the giound, and by Maich i 8 
Charles to jt was known at the Hague that Chailes had given 
Ti eland piefeicnce to Oimond, and that he would go to 

Ireland if only he could find money enough for his journey ^ 
Foi the moment, at least, Ii eland was less e\acting in her teims 
than Scotland was hkely to prove 

At Westmmster, either the possession of seciet infoimation 
or an mtelhgent perception of the dominant facts of the 
Feeimgat Situation had for some time convinced the new 
Sifter Government that immediate danger was to be 
apprehended fiom Ireland rather than from Scot- 
land. Long before Chailes’s lesolution was made known, 
Rupeit’s occupation of Kinsale had brought home to Pailia- 
ment the fact that unwonted efforts must be made to 
stiengthen the navy, if the meicantile manne was to he pio- 
Feb 9 on Fcbiuaiy 2 itiesolvcd to add 

m^navy* thiity merchant ships to the aimed foice of the 
strength- Commoiiwealth/* At a time when Holland’s tnal 
was impending, it was impossible to allow his 
bi other Wanvick to letain control over the navy The 01 di- 
nance by which Wai>vick had been constituted Lord High 
Feb 93 Admiral was therefoie repealed, and the powers of 
AdSuraity formally transferred to the Council 

th^&ncd State ^ As that body was too numerous to 
of State exercise a proper supervision ovei the fleet, it 

* Seep 13 

* Byron to Ormond, March |g, Caite’s Ort^ Letters, i, 237, 

^ CJ yn 129 

* vi 1 38, 149 Warwick had, in the preceding summer, been 

suspected of Royalist proclivities. Giignon to Bnenne, French 

TiamaiptSy R ( 9 , 
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appointed from Us own mcmbcis a navy committee, of which 
Vane, who had long beeh officially familui with maiitime 
affairs, was the leading spiiit, the diicction of the fleet liaving 
been already entrusted to Colonels Popham, Blake, and Deane, 
with the title of Commissioners 

The incica&e of the number of ships would avail little 
unless they could be pio\ided with ciews Unlike the late 
Feb la Govcmment of the Commonwealth was 

nSfuana fully alive to the impoitance of v inning the sailors’ 
Dtane hcarts by assuianccs of good tieatment On the 
Feb 22iid an Act ^vas passed which, whilst authorising 
p«<^and the impressment of men, piomiscd a hbcial distri- 
rewarded butioii of plize uioney, uiid on the 24th a second 
Act assured the sailors a reward of 10/ foi eveiy captuied 
gun.^ On the 27th the thiue Commissioneis, or — to give them 
the name by which they weic gencially known — the three 
Generals at Sea, received theii commissions and instiuctions 
fiom the Council of State On Maich 2, in view of the immi 
nent danger fioni Rupeit’s fleet, Sir Geoige Ayscuo was 
specially appointed to command as Admiral on the Irish 
coast,^ 

If Ireland was to be made i)y the Royalists a basis of 
opeiations against England, an invasion of Ii eland by the 
An inva-Mon Commonwealth was but a defensive 

ofireUnd mcasuie. Paihamcnt accoidmgly set itself to do 
necessary everything ill itb powci’ OH the one hand to content 
the soklicis with their lot, and on the otliei hand to reconcile 
March I* ('iviliaiis to the maintenance of the aimy On 
March i Pairfax and llic Council of Officers asked 
settled Parliament to make fioc quaiter unnecessary by 
March 6. granting Settled payj On the 6th the Council of 
Men and ‘ statc icpoilcd that thc army in England should con- 
qmrS' bist of 32,000 men, besides X2,ooo foi Ireland 


* ScobelU II. 4f 7 * 

^ C. of Su Order Rook, TnUrr* T, 62, pp. 33, 35 , CJf, vi, 154- 

• The JUfoda E, '>46, 8, 
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The pay of both armies would be 120,000/ a month, that is to 
say, 1,440,000/ a year On the 8th Parliament resolved that 
Marchs thrce-fourihs of this sum, amounting to 90,000/ a 
paihament Hioiith, should bc asscssed Oil tlic couiitics, and the 
March 9 lemaiiidei laised in some mannci not yet specified ^ 
The officers Qn the oth Fairfax was diiected to ask the opinion 
suited of his ofi&ceis on the best means of selecting the 
force needed for Ireland, and .on the names of those most 
fitted to take the command.^ 

Fairfax leplied that the appointment of a commandei-m- 
chief must precede the selection of the legiments to seive 
under him , ® and on the i5lh the Council of State, 
acting with the authonty of Pailiament, named 
Cromwell.^ Cromwell, however, hesitated to accept 
the nomination, and on the 23rd he explained his 
leasons to his brother officeis If Pailiament, he 
said, commanded him to go, he was leady to obey, 
but he wished to have time to considei how fai God 
would incline hib heait to go voluntaiily 'rhen, 
giving a practical turn to his woids, he explained the 
leasons which made lum for the piesent at least hang back, 
and explains ^e did not Wish, he said, to allow his name to be 
his reasons to induce soldieis to volunteei for Ii eland, 

unless he weie first assured that theie would be sufficient 
provision foi the supply of their wants Warming as he went 
on, he protested that he had no thought of lus own aggiandise- 
ment. “ God,^^ he said, “ hath not blessed the aimy for the 
sake of any one man.*^ It matteis not,” he continued, ‘‘who 
IS cm commander-in-chief it God be so . Tiuly I do 
beheve that God hath so pimcipled this aimy that there is 
none amongst us that, if God should set us out any man, we 

1 C/. VI 157, 159 

* Counal of State to Fairfax, March 9, Ijtteir, I, 94, p. 27. 

® C. of St Order Book, March 13, Inieif I, 62, p. 86. 

< Ib IfiUff I, 62, p 91 

* Compare the some^^hat similar language of Gustavus Adolphus in 
1625 JSist, of England^ 1603*-! 642, 'v 297, 
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should come to this to lefuse to ^ submit to one anothei foi 
the work’s sake ” 

Then, taking a wider vitwv of the situation, Ciomwell 
icininded his audience that Clod had gi\en them the Inst- 
Cromwcii’s Mctoiy ui Hhc executioii ol c\emplaiy 

vilTwruie justice upon the jnime leadei of all this quarrel in 
siiuatiou kingdoms, and ii])on diveis peisons of 

very gieat quality who did ('o-opeiate with him lu the destiuc- 
tion of this kingdom’- -imeteuite habit would not allow him 
to give It any othei name, 'Fhe) had now, he continued, to 
deal with their old enemies in St'otlaiul and Iieland. After 
a few contemptuous phiases dm^cted at the ('ombination 
between the Scots and the English Ihesbyteuans, Cromw^ell 
warned the aimy against mleinal distractions ** I must needs 
say,” he continued, “ 1 do more fear- nut that I do think theie 
is a ground to feai it m\\ be, but as a j)ooi man that desiics to 
see the w'Oik (4 (lod to [nospei in oui hands- I think iheie is 
moie cause of dungei lumi disunion amongst oiiiselves than by 
anything fiom oui enemies, . . Now, il we do not dcpaiL 
fiom (lod and disunite by that depaituie, and lali into dis- 
union amongwSt omselves, E nin coiilident, we doing our duty 
and Avaiting upon the Loid, we shall find Jtle will be as a wall 
of brass loimd about us till He hath finished that work that 
He lias for us to do.” 

God’s woik wus, in tlu' first place, to be found m Ireland. 
Recent intelligence fiom lliat i*ountry had been threatening, 
ir« fear of ** Caamwx‘11, “this is leally believed : if 

danger from we do iiot cndcavour to make good our interest 
Ireland ^^Lcre, aiiil that timely, w'C shall not only have . , , 
OUI inteiest looted out then*, hut they will in a very short 
time be able to land forces in England and to put us to 
trouble heie; and I confess I have had these thoughts 
with myself that peihaps may be carnal and foolish; I 
had rather be ovemin wdth a cavalierish interest than a 
Scotch inteiest; 1 had lather bo overrun by a Scotch interest 


' The words * irfusc to ’ are not in the MS, 
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than an Irish interest, and I think of all this is most dangerous , 
and, if they shall be able to carry on their work, they will 
make this the most miserable people in the earth , for all the 
world knows their baibarism, not of any leligion almost any of 
them, but, m a manner, as bad as Papists, and truly it is thus 
far that the quaiiel is brought to this State that we can hardly 
return into that tyranny that foimeily we weie under the yoke 
of, but we must at the same time be subject to the king- 
dom of Scotland and the kingdom of Ireland loi the bringing 
in of the Kmg Now it should awaken all Englishmen who 
perhaps are willing enough he should have come in upon an 
accommodation ; but now he must come from Ireland or 
Scotland.” ^ 

Cromwell’s words did but echo the sentiments of the army 
With Ormond planning an invasion, and with the Royalist 
Royalist leady from Lancashiie to Coinwall to wel- 

hopestobe come him and his Iiish follow eis,^ the auny — or 
at least its commanders — could have no other 
thought than to teai up the mischief by tire roots in its own 
soil It is easy to say that England could never have been 
conquered by an lush army, or that the party which endeavouied 
to profit by such aid would have been condemned to lasting 
obloquy It was Cromwell’s duty to take care that the danger 
should never arise Oimond had without difficulty thiown 
Enghsh regiments from Ireland on the Western coast of Eng- 
land in 1643 j and if he now succeeded in mastenng Dublin 
It would be hard to prevent a repetition of the same operation 
with Insh regiments in 1649, 

Even m the midst of this fierce denunciation of Irishmen, 
there was a limit beyond which neither Cromwell nor his 
March 24 followers weie as yet piepared to go. On March 24 
«.ommen* ^l^^llcy pioposcd With general acceptance that the 
dations officcrs should ask the Council of State to secure to 
those who went to Ireland then pay and arieais, that the com- 

' Debate in the Council of Officers hlaich 23 Clarke Papers^ li. 200. 

® Ongnon to Bnenne, ^ 0 . Timscitfis, 
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mander should be empoweied to conclude peace, and tliat no 
‘ill terms be imposed upon him, as eithei to eradicate the 
natives, 01 to divest them of their estates ’ ^ Duimg the next 
few days the negotiations wdth the Council of State piocecded 
March 30 Satisfactorily, and on the 30th, Ciomwell having 
Cromwell^ been convinced that the army aftci landing in Iie- 
comnLnd land woultl iiot pciisli for lack ol suppoil, it was 
notified that he would undertake the command unda the 
nominal superintendence oi Kaiifax, the commander-in-chief 
of all the foices of the Commonwealth ^ 

Cl om well’s acceptance of the command in Ii eland was but 
one step moie in the evolution of the oiigmal quauel Foi 
Cromwell’*! becoming clear that the 

intentwiia conflict bctwccn King and I’ailiament for supre- 
macy at Westminster was widening out into a conflict for the 
supremacy of England in the liiitish Isles. Thai it was so 
was owing to the eagerness of Royalists to enlist the foiccs of 
Scotland and Iiclund in their own behoof, and it is no wonder 
that Ciomwell and his otficcis had made up their minds that 
lathci than Scotland 01 Ii eland should iiiterfeie in the political 
development of England, an English aimy should interfere in 
the political development of Scotland and Ii eland. 

Thciewas strong probability that m Ii eland at least the 
English aimy, being what it was, would succeed in accomplish- 
ing the task bcfoic it. In Iieland, as in lingland, a negative 
result was in the giasp of supenor force. The aimy had been 
What strong enough on one side of the Insh Sea to make 
Cromweu &ure that it would no longei be mocked by tlie 
could do. qiujjojy piomises of Cluiles I It would be strong 
enough on the other side to make sure that Irishmen should 
no longei be used to tin eaten England for the benefit of an 
English political party. Yet unlikely as it w'as that the army 
should sccuie m England the permanent tnumph of Puritanism, 
It was far less likely that it should found peace and order in Ire- 
land by strengthening the ‘ English inteicst,’ and by sacrificing 


* PaftrSi ii. 2c8. 
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the needb and the hopes of the ancient inhabitants to the 
greed and self-asscition of the English settleis. Yet to 
this hopeless task Ciomwell had committed himself It 
was the tiagedy of the situation that he had the siijipoit of all 
but a \eiy few ol his countrymen Eoi evil as well as foi good 
he stood forth, so fai as Iieland Avas concerned, as the typical 
Englishman ol lus time. 
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CHAPTER II 

CROAIWELL AND HIE LEVEI LEK3 

li was not without leason that CionnNcll had waincd the army 
against internal diMsions. Mens minds liacl so lar drifted 
uiskof anchoiage of use and wont, that to some oi 

tiiviMon'. Ill them e\eiy couiibcl of peifection seemed capable ol 
iUi.aim> iaiiiiediatc realisation. Two of the leading ideas of 
iwokati be\enteentli eentuiy weie that good and leligious 

ing ideas a light to lule the e\il and iiieligious, and 

that the nation ought to be governed accoiding to tho wi&hebof 
Its lepiesentatives in Paihanieiit. Incompatible as these two 
ideab weie in themselves, they became still moie incompatible 
m the exaggerated shapes which they w'eie daily taking 

The doctiine of the divine light of the religious to govern 
leached its furthest development in a petition prepared for pic- 
sentation to tlie Council of Officeis ‘by many 
TiiotiO^h Chiistian people dispensed abioad throughout the 
onarc y* Noifolk, and City of Norwich ’ It asked 

foi the establishment of the Fifth Monarchy, that is to say, of 
the reign of Chiist and His saints, which, according to piophecy, 
was to supersede the four monai clues of the ancient world 
What the pctitioneis meant was that, as only the godly weie lit 
to govern, the Chuich should be the sole deposjtoiy of civil 
authoiity Independents and Piesbyteiians were to combine 
to choose delegates, who weie m tuin to elect ‘general as- 
semblies or Church Parliaments, as Christ’s officers and the 
Chuich’s leprcsentatnes, and to determine all things by the 
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Woid, as that law which God will exalt alone and make honoui- 
able ^ ^ 

Such a pioposal might attiact fanatics , it could not attract 
the multitude The Levellers who stood up for an e\aggeia- 
pnncipiei ofthe doctnne of Pailiamentaiy supiemacy wcie 
Lewliers more numeious Advocating dnect 

government by a democratic Pariument and the 
fullest development of individual hbeity, the Levellers looked 
with suspicion on the Council of State as a body which might 
possibly be converted into an executive authonty mdependent 
of Parliament, and thoroughly distrusted Ciomwell as aiming 
at mihtary despotism Well-intentioned and patiiotic os they 
were, they weie absolutely destitute of political tact, and had 
no sense of the real difficulties of the situation, and, above all, 
of the impossibihty of rousing the popular sympathy on behalf 
of abstract reasomngs 

It IS unlikely that the officers would have interfeied to 
hindei a purely cmhan piopoganda. About the middle of 
The Level. I'^bruaiy, howevci, they discoveied that the 
Ihe^y Levelleis designed to tampex with the army by 
* uiging the soldieis to demand the reappointment of 
There. Agitatois,^ and the levival of the disused Genexal 
Council of the Aimy, in ordei that lliese Agitators 
asked for nught again have an equal voice with the officeis 
in detei mining the political action of tlie aimy'* J\,s might 
have been expected, the officers took offence at the suggestion, 
Feb 32 and at a Council held on Fcbiuaiy 22, where theie 
Se office a discussion on a petition fiom Pan fax’s regi- 

^ Ceitain Queries, E, 454, 5 

^ In J Plea for Common Right and Freedom piesented to Fairfax and 
his officers on December 28, 1648, by Lilburne and other Levellers 
(E, 536, 22), it was only asked that the Council of the Army should not 
sit except when the major part of the commission officeis at the head- 
quaitcis and adjacent theieunlo, not excluding of others, weie present. 

® The intention to urge the choice of Agitators is mentioned in 
Gugnon’s despaah of {R O, Transcripts), and is implied m the 

petition for the renewal of the Geneial Council discussed on Maich I. 
Ciaihe Papeis, 11 193 
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mcnt, in which the views of the Levelleis were embodied, 
much stiong language was used. Hewson recommended 
that those who drew up such petitions should be tiied by a 
couit-marlial on the ground that such a court ‘could hang 
twenty cie the magistiate one ’ ^ In the end the Council re- 
solved that no soldiers should piesent petitions except thiough 
their officeis, or thiough the General if the otficers refused to 
An appeal Moicovci, Ciomwell and Iieton were 

to Pallia- instructed to ask Pailiament to pass an Act foi the 
punishment of civilians stinmg up discontent in the 
army, by inflicting on them the same penalty which would be 
awaided to soldiers guilty of the same offence * 

Of this agitation Lilburne was the heait and soul On the 
26th he laid befoie Pailiament a lemonstiance partly drawn up 
Feb 96 by himself, and ofterwaids published under the title of 

Neiv Chains In this he asked that the 
Ckams Council of State might be supeiseded by * committees 
of shoit continuance, frequently and exactly accountable for 
the dischaige of thou busts,’ and that, in ordei to keep these 
committees in check. Parliament should lemain m peimanent 
session till the very day befoie a newly elected House was 
ready to take ils place Pailiament was also asked to ‘jiut 
in piactico the Self-denying Oidinance,’ and to consider how 
dangerous it was ‘ for one and the same jieisons to be continued 
long in the highest commands of a military Powei.’ In other 
words, not only Cromwell and Ireton, but also Fairfax, who had 
lecently been elected a member of the House, weie to be 
summaiily (’ashicred.^ 

Thioe days later, on March i, a petition was laid befoie the 
Council of Officers by eight troopeis, one of whom was that 
March 1, Pichoid Rumbold who was aftei words an accomplice 
itora uXt House plotters, and who, as a follower of 

uoopcift a latex Aigyle, was executed at Edinburgh, declanng 

* Etiglancts New Chains ^ Sig 13 , E, S45, 27 ; 7 he Hunting' of the 
Hoxei, E, 548, 7 5 Legal Fundamental Ltbtilks^ 2nd ed. p 74, 
E, 561 * Clarke Papei r, 11 193 

^ EnglanPs New Chains^ Sig B 2, E, 545, 27. 
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that ^ he did not believe that God had made the greatei part of 
mankind with, saddles on then barks and bndlcs in their mouths, 
and some few booted and spuiied to iidc the lest The eight 
petitioneis now avowed their pait in di awing up England^ s Neiv 
Chaui\^ and argued that they weic still bound by the engage- 
ment taken by the aimy on Kentford Heath to maintain the 
liberties ot the people, and that those who lesisted the right of 
then comiades to petition Parliament weie doing exactly what 
they had themselves condemned in the case of Stapleton and 
Holies ® They indeed acknowledged that the officeis did not 
directly deny the nght of soldieis to petition, but they argued 
that, by the lequiiement that eveiy petition should fust receive 
the appioval of the officers, the concession was ibndeied 
nugatoiy. What, asked the tioopeis, could officers effect with- 
out the pinate soldiers who boie the buideii and heat of the 
day? This home-thrust was follow'ed by a shaip criticism of 
the erection of the Council of State, of the substitution of a 
High Couit of Justice foi tiial byjuiy, and of the establishment 
of the pow^ei of the sw^oid in the self-same hand under one 
militaiy head * 

It w^ould be difficult for Ciomwell and Ireton with any 
legaid foi consistency to meet the aigument of the petitioneis 
Port of the that, to some extent at least, they w^eie heading in 
mwnbwer- ^hjps of Stapletoii and Holies. Yet to give way 
tQ jool, first to military anarchy, and 

then at no long interval to a Stuart lestoration. Cromwell 
cared little for consistency, and much for the maintenance of 
March 3 01 ^^1 On Maich 3 the eight troopers were brought 

peutioL^b before a court-maitiol, when five of them who re- 
casbiered moined obstuute ** were found guilty of writing a 
letter ‘scandalous to the Paihament, Council of State, High 

^ Burnet’s of Own Tt/ne, ccl, 1823, iii 30 Compare 

Macattlay^ i 555, 556 

® Gnat Civil Waij 111 279 » 3 * lii. 229, 279. 

‘ Petition, Maich i, Cltple JPafors, 11 193, note d It is printed 
with only fivesignatuics m T^e ffnnlms^ 0/ the fioxes^ E, 548, 7. 

* Waul, Watson, Giaunt, Jellis, and Sawyei. 
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Couit of Justice, and tending to biced mutiny m the aimy/ 
They weie accordmgly sentenced to mount their hoisesin fiont 
of then lespective regiments witli then faces towards the tails, 
and to be cashiered afle^ their swords had been bioken over 
then heads ^ 

On the 6th the sentence was earned into execution. As 
soon as the five troopers weie released, they called for a coach 
March 6 drove ofT triumphantly to their fi lends m London 

Sce^'e- ^ fortnight later they published an account of 

cuted then wiongs, under the title of TAe Hunt mg of the 
Match ax Foxes jfrom Nffivmarket and Tnpioe Heaths to White- 
Hiniingof ^ fa}e Small beagles late of the army* The key- 

m Foxes whole lay in the assertion that Cromwell, 

Ireton, and Homboniuled the Council of Officers, and that the 
Council of Officeis ruled the State The old King’s person,” 
said the five beagles, “and the old lords aie but removed, and 
a new king and new loids with the Commons are m one House, 
and so [we are] under a moie absolute arbitrary monarchy than 
before.” 

CromweH’s only reply was the before-mentioned appeal to 
avoid divisions in the aimy, made to the Council of Officers on 
the 23id,* only two days after the appeaiance of the 
book. On the 24th Lilbuine returned to the charge 
with the Second Fart of England's New Chatm * 
diviwoDs rj^Yxe first part had been mainly an attack on the 
Council of State and the officers. In the second 
Lilbume appealed to a new Parliament, on the 
^ ground that the present one was coerced by the 
ckatfts, officers. Yet at the same time he appealed to the 
very members of Parliament of whose weakness he complained 
to rise against the domination of the army, to reconstruct the 
General Council of the Army by furthering the election of 
Agitators, and to pioceed heartily with the Agreement of the 
People, 


* The newspapers speak of only four being cashicied, but this is 
evidently a mistake. 

^ See p, 25 * E, 548, 16. 
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So impeiiously to demand a settlement of the constitution 
with the enemy at the door was conduct too daiigeious to be 
, toleiated On March 27 Parliament declared Lil- 
Libume’s buinc’s book to be seditious and destructive of the 

book dc , , 

dared present government, to tend to mutiny m the army, 
treasonable hinder the present relief of Ireland by laismg 

of a new war in the Commonwealth Its authors weie there- 
foie to be pioceeded against as traitois.^ 

Accordingly, in the early morning of the 28th, Lilbunie, 
together with three of his supporters, Walwyn, Pnnce, and 
March 98 I^ichard Overton, all of whom had had a hand in 
LiEura/and composition of the incnminated pamphlet, were 
three of his aixested by soldiers,® and earned before the Council 
supporters, State. Lilbumc was the first to be brought into 
bcfoi^sthe the chamber m which its sittings were held. With 
his hat on his head he strode mto the room, only 
removing it when he perceived that some of the councillors 
were also members of Parliament. Taking it for granted that 
he was about to be condemned by some new High Court of 


March 98 
Arrcht of 
Lilbumeand 
three of his 
supporters, 

Xalhume 
before the 
Counul 


* a/. VI 174 

* The circumstances of Overton's arrest indicate some of the causes 

of the unpopulaiity of the soldiers in London Ovei ton’s landlord, a 
Mr Levenish, whose wife was nursing a young child, slept according to 
the habit of those times, wuth his lodger, probably to escape the cries of 
the baby The soldiei who appeared to seize Overton found him sitting 
half dressed on the bed, and seeing that it had been occupied by two 
persons, * charged him with having slept m it with Mrs Devenish, 
naturally infunatmg both the woman and her husband TA$ Ptciure of 
the Counal of State i p 25, E, 550, 14 It is to be noticed that the name 
of Wildman is not now to be found amongst Lilbume’s associates His 
defection seems to have occurred before the end of 1648 Ills name is 
not found amongst those who joined Lalbume on Dec 28 in piesenting 
A Plea for Common Right and Freedom^ E, 536, 22 In Dejiattce of the 
Act (f Pardon^ published on July 4 (E, 562, 26), the author, Richard 
Overton, asks —“And where’s * . my old fellow rebel, Johnee 

Wildman ? Mount Atlas, stand on tiptoes, where art thee ? And behold 
a mighty stone fell from the skies mto the bottom of the sea, and gave a 
mighty plump, and great was the fell of that stone, and so farewell 
Johnee Wildman.” 
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Justice^ or even by the Council itself, he denied in the ihst 
place that there was any evidence that the Council liad been 
appointed by Parliament ; and, m the second place, that, if it 
were so, any such body had a light to pioceed judicially against 
him This time, however, theie was no intention to lesort to 
CKtraoidinary measuies, and Biadshaw was able to assuie the 
pnsoner that the Council of State claimed no juiisdiction over 
him After this Lilbuine was sent out of the lOom for a time 
When he was leadmitted, he was asked whether he was the 
authoi of the pamphlet to which objection had been taken 
As might have been expected, he icplied by a long tirade 
against the men who weie reviving the exploded practice of the 
Star Chamber by asking him to inciiminate himselt 

Having thus relieved his mind, Lilbuine threatened the 
Counal with the consequences of committing him again to the 
Liibmne custody of soldieis. “If you send me back to 
thieSon* Whitehall,'* he said, “or any othei such-like gar- 
thc Council place in England, I do solemnly protest 

before the Eternal God of heaven and earth, I will fiie it and 
bum It to the giound if possibly I can, although I be burned 
to ashes with the flames thereof ” “ I must be plain with you,” 
he added, looking fixedly at Ciomwcll as he spoke, “I have 
not found so much honour, honesty, justice, or conscience in 
any of the piincipal officeis of the army as to tiust my life 
under their piotection, or to think it can be safe under their 
immediate fingeis ” 

The othei three prisoneis having also lefused to incnmi- 
nate themselves, all foiu weie lemoved into an outer room 
CronmeiiN listened through the dooi and recognised 

SSng * ** the voices of the speakers within “ I tell you, sir,*' 
said Cromwell, thumping the table as he spoke, “ you 
have no othei way to deal with tliese men but to break them, 
01 they wall bieak you , yea, and bring all the guilt of the blood 
and tieasuie shed and spent in this Idngdom upon youi heads 
and shouldeis, and frustiate and make void all that work that, 
with so many years*' industiy, toil, and pains, you have done, 
and so lender you to all rational men m the world as the most 
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contemptiblest geneiation of silly, low-spinted men in the earth 
to be broken and routed by such a despicable, contemptible 
generation of men as they oie, and tlierefoie, sir, I teU you 
again, you are necessitated to bieak them” Ludlow then 
urged that bail should be allowed, but his motion was lost by a 
smgle vote, and all four were committed to the Towei to await 
theu tiial in the Upper Bench. ^ 

A party which rules by the sword is seldom able to com- 
mand the pen, and the Commonwealth was smgularly weak in 
Weakness liteiary suppoit The newspapers which took its side 
were httle more than meie chronicleis of passmg 
supgorttrs evcnts, and whenever they ventmed on argument 
Coittmon- were too dull and mnntelligent to be convmcing 
^ The Royalist press, on the other hand, though as 

devoid of tiue wit as its antagomsts, was scunilous and incisive, 
and was also entuely regardless of truth when anything might 
be gamed by a falsehood. The one wiiter of gemus to whom 
the new Government could look foi help was Milton Shortly 
after the King’s execution, Milton had pubhshed The Tenure 
Feb 13 of Kings and Magistrates m defence of the proceed- 
against Charles It was a work, indeed, of that 
kmd which never convinces anyone, because it took 
trates f^j. granted all that opponents denied, and because 
the author had too little knowledge of the human mmd to 
adapt his reasoning skilfully, as the author of Etkon Basthkl 
had done, to the receptive powers of those whom he desired to 
persuade. Still, the book was a striking performance, and 
those in whose defence it was wiitten would naturally assign to 
It higher merits than it possesses m the eyes of a later genera- 
tion They might well think tliat their champion was woith 
enrolhng m the service of the Commonwealth. 

Accordingly, on March 15, an order of the Council of 
State appointed Milton its Secretary for Foreign Tongues It 
was a post for a scholar, not for a statesman Milton had to 
draw up, from instructions given to him, letters addressed to 

» The Picture of the Council of States E, 550, 14 5 C. of St Order 
Book, March 28 ; Jnterr, I, 62, p 126. 
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foreign States, Hitheito those letters had been couched m 
two languages — m Fiench lo the French Government and to 
Mwch I Goveinments such as that of the Dutch Re- 

Miiton ^ pubhc to which the French language was familial, 
for^Foreii^ and ui Latin to Goveinments like those of Spam or 
Tongues Empiie, whose own diplomatic coirespondence 

was canied on in that tongue The Counal of State — very 
hkely at Milton’s suggestion — lesolved that all theii com- 
munications with foieign powers should hencefoith be earned 
on m Latin, and Milton was, theiefore, familiarly known as the 
Latin Seaetary ^ 

The Council now attempted to utflise Milton’s services m 
another fashion. Knowing his addiction to the wilting of 
pamphlets, they oidered him, on Maich 26, to make 
some observations on the Second Part of England's 
New Chaim - Milton, however, had a rooted objec- 
tion to wiite excepting on themes chosen by himself, 
and he may possibly have felt too much sympathy with 
Lilbume’s vindication of personal libeity to caic to entei the 
lists against him. Nothmg could induce him to do 
as he was bidden in this matter, and the attempt of 
the Council of State to harness then Pegasus ended in failuie ^ 
The danger fiom the Levellers was the greater because the 
City authoiities maintained an attitude of opposition to the 
Government Mcasuies indeed, as yet incomplete, had been 
taken to coerce the City In October, 1648, when 
The City mayoralty of the intuisive Warner came to an 

elections end, Abraham Rcynoldson, a sturdy Royalist, had 
been chosen to succeed him, Pailiament accoidingly took 


March a6 
Milton 
asked to 
answer 
Lilbiu^e 


His dis- 
obedience. 


* The whole subject of Milton’s engagement is e\hauslively treated in 
Masson’s Life of Milton^ iv. 72-86. Piofessor Masson, however, was 
not familiar with the diplomatic correspondence of the time, and his 
suggestion that Milton might have difficulty in answering letters in French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, or Dutch is founded on a mis- 
apprehension French was the only one of these languages in which 
letters were received 

* C. of St Order Book* Intorr. I, 62, p. 177. 

* See Masson’s Lift of Milton^ iv. 96, 
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alaim lest a Royalist Common Council should be chosen as 
well as a Royalist Lord Mayor, and, having been itself purged 
Dec i8 aimy, it proceeded, on Decembej i8, to purge 

iTie purse the City by an oidinance directing that no one who 
o tie City had abetted the King's cause or the Scottish ima- 
Sion, 01 had gnen his appiobation to the appientices’ attack on 
the House of Commons, should thencefoiwaid be chosen to 
hold an} place of liust in the City, oi should give a \ote in the 
election of officeis At the same time oideis were given that 
the posts and chains ^hich had been set up as obstacles to‘ 
chaiges of cavalry should again be lemovcd from the stieets ^ 

As the lesult of this oidinance, the new Common Council, 
elected as usual on December 21, was as completely packed in 
dcl ar the interests of the minoiity as the House of Com- 
mons Itself It was only to be expected that Iheie 
Council would be fiezee opposition between such a body and 
the Royalist Loid Mayor At the first meeting of the Common 
1649 Council, which took place on Januaiy 13, the Lord 
Ma}oi lefused to put to the vote 01 even to listen to 
meeting a petition to the House of Commons in support of 
the pioceedings against the King, and for some houis main- 
tained lus position amidst a storm of outciies and abuse At 
last he and the two aldeimen who alone weie piescnt left the 
loom, and thus, accoiding to precedent, condemned the Council 
to impotence foi want of a qualified chanman The councillois, 
howevei, placed one of their own numbei in the chair, and 
earned the petition with unanimity ^ On J'^ebruary 28 the 
Peb a8 Cojiimons passcd an Act for tlie lemoval of obsUuo 
Common Council, authonsing it to elect 
obstiuctions. chairman in the absence of die Loid Mayor or his 
repicsentative.® They had alieady, on February 10, imposed an 
Feb 10 fidelity to the Commonwealth on freemen 

Afretman’s hcieafter admitted to atizenship, and this oath was 
now extended to all other municipalities ^ 

^ L / 633 * Coipoiation Records, C.C Jotanal Book^ xl 313- 

* The Act, which is not m Scode/i, is in the C.C /oui tial Book, xL 
312 » Scobell, u. 4. 
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It was not long befoie an opportunity presented itself of 
getting nd of tlie Lord Mayor, who was unaffected by this 
March tf legislation On Maich 17, the Act abobshing king- 
passed, and its pioclamaUon oidered.* In 
London alone this older was vStubboinly lesisted. 
On Apiil 2 the Loid Mayor was summoned to the bai of the 
A ni a House, and on his acknowledgment that his 

Th/£oid conscience would not allow him to bieak the oaths 
which he had taken, was depiived of his office, 
fined 2,000/, and sent to the Tower for a month,® 
On the following day Aldeiman Andiews, who did not shaic 
the scruples of Reynoldson, was chosen Lord Mayor by the 
packed constituency of the City® Even Andrews, however, 
did not ventuie to make the proclamation for some time to 
Apiii7 come ; although, on the 7th, the five aldermen, who 
mendll"** had been impeached m the preceding year, were 
charged not Only dischaiged from their places by oidei of 
Parliament, but weie declaied incapable of holdmg office in 
futuie.'^ 

Resolved to sccuic obedience, the Government was at least 
anxious to secuie that populaiity which seemed so hard to win. 
The peisistent lains of the last summei had been luinous to the 
crops, and food of all kinds was almost at famine paces It is 
Economical baldly to be wondcied at that the men now m power 
hadiecouise to the measuics which had commended 
inent themsclves to the Pnvy Council of Charles I. dur- 
ing tlie scarcity which pievailed m 1630 ® They held tlic same 
economical doctnnes, and had the same desire to appeal to 
March 19 masses for suppoit against the country gentle- 
Enforc^ men and the uppei middle class m the towns. On 
laws against Maidi Ip Parliament ordered the Justices of the 
engrossing, to enforce the laws against engrossing com, 

w 4 w\o’ and on Apnl 6 it diiected them to late wages in 
accoi dance with statutes of Elizabeth and James, 
with a view to laising them in pioportion to the nse of 
' cy, VI, 166. ® VI 177 * Ilf VI. 179 

* /((J VI, i8i, * Htsl* x 6 oy 1642, vU, 162 
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Financial 

straits 


prices ^ Somewhat later, on Apiil 14, Pailiament swept away the 
April 14 whole fabiic of personal piivilege which of late years 
had called forth loud and fiequent piotests Actions 
a^St^ bi ought against membeis of Pailiament weie m future 
members to leceive HO huidiance, on the sole condition that 
notice should be given by the judge to the defendant if he 
happened to be a member,^ 

Apart horn its other difficulties the Commonwealth, with 
its enormous army to keep up, was in grievous financial straits 
Financial 3o,ooo/ a month, left uiicoveied by the assess- 

straits ments,** must be found before Ciomwell could sail 
for Ireland, and though there were many souices of supply 
ultimately available, such as the composition of delinquents, the 
property of the Royal family, and the lands of the suppiessed 
Deans and Chapteis, none of these would yield an imme- 
diate levenue sufficient for the purpose It was theiefore 
proposed that the City should be asked to lend 120,000/ on 
the security of lee-farm lents and the assessments On April 1 2 
a deputation fiom Parhament appeared at Guildhall to urge 
April 19 the citizens to lend The war m Ireland, said Chief 
Ti.edfora Wilde, was between ‘ Papist and Protestant,’ 

aftei which he quoted with approbation a saymg 
attiibuted to James I,, “ Plant Ireland with Puntans and root 
out Papists, and Uren secuie it ” Cromwell contented himself 
with giving assuiances that there was no truth in the lumouis 
abroad tliat the aimy, when once supphed with money, would 
refuse to go to Iieland. In its discipline he professed perfect 
confidence. “ As for divisions and distractions in the army, 
theie was none, though it had been attempted.” * In spite of 
these arguments the City professed doubts of the security 
offered, and Pailiament had to fall back m hastemng the sale 
of the Deans and Chapters’ estates, m order to laise the money 
required The official government of the City had no hold on 
the purses of its wealthy merchants 

Eventually, too, a source of revenue would no doubt be 

‘ C.y VI 167, 180 * Acts, E, 1,060, No 26 ■ See p. 24. 

* The Moderate Jntelhgeficei ^ E, 551, 1. 
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X4-I7. 

Delin- 

quents’ 

composi- 

tions 


Opened in the compositions of delinquents engaged in the last 
Marrh War, but tlic Housc, m passing lesolutions concern- 
ing them on Maich 14 and 17, had left them ample 
time to give m theii accounts. The question 
whethei the Commonwealth was to inflict further 
penalties on those who had taken a prominent part in either 
war was at the same time decided In addition to the two 
sons of the late King, Charles and James, fifteen peisons weie 
to be banished with entire confiscation of their estates, and 
wcie foibidden to letum under pain of death Two otheis, 
March 17 Maiquis of Winchester and Bishop Wren, weic 
Persons to be impiisoiicd and to lose all their propeity 
fioin^ ^ Two, one of whom was Judge Jenkins, weie to be 
tned foi life m the Upper Bench, and five, Foyer, 
Powell, Laugharne, Lmgen, and Brown Bushell, were to be 
tiled foi life by a couit-maitial ^ Of these latter five, the first 
April thiee weie selected for an immediate tnal, and after 
a long and patient inquiry, all three were sentenced 
to death as officeis unfaithfiil to their trust.^ They 
were, however, peimitted to draw lots for then lives. 
The lot fell on Foyer, who on Apnl 25 was shot to 
death m Covent Garden/** Not long afterwards, on May 7, 
Laugharne and Powell weie poidoned and set at liberty, 

I'herc was little dangei of any immediate movement of the 
Royalists in England On Maich 21 theii last stronghold, 
March 91 Pontefract Castle, surrendered after a long blockade. 
ofPonffr^ The officeis of the gauison weie particularly ob- 
noxious, as it was amongst them that Rainsborough's 
murderers weie to be found, and six of their number weie 
excepted by name fiom the mercy shown to the remamdei of 
the defenders. The Governor, Moiris, with two of the ex- 
cepted peisons, however, foiced their way through the Unes of 
the besiegers and made their escape^ These two, having 

' Cyi vi 164-167. * A Petf Dtumali E, 529, 13. 

* A Declaraiion of Col Foyer, E, 553, 3. 

^ TAe Moderate, E, 548, 2i ; A True Copy of Articles of Surrender, 
E, 54 25* 
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been ultimately captuied, were tned at Yoik assizes, and 
executed. 

Far moie pressing was the danger fiom the Lcxellers On 
Apnl 2 a petition foi the lelease of Lilbuine and his associates 
Apnia presented to Pailiament, beaiing, it is said, 

A petition no less than 80,000 signatures The petitioneis 

burne’s Urged that no one should be condemned except for 

some definite breach of the law^ Appaiently in 
consequence of this petition Paihameiit, on Apnl 1 1, ordered 
that the four piisoneis should be piosecuted befoie the Uppei 
April II Bench with as little delay as possible.* It was, 
howevei, easiei to prosecute Lilbume tlian to silence 
secuted jum On April 16 appeared a new manifesto, in 
which he and his coraiades protested against the application of 
Apui 16. tihe terra Levelleis to themselves, especially if it was 

bumlati understood to mclude a desiie foi the ‘ equalling of 

protect men’s estates, and taking away of the proper nght 

and title that every man has to what is his own ’ ® 

In his most unpractical moments Lilbuine had confined 
his demands to political leform, and his latest protest was 
doubtless called out by his knowledge that some 
men, styling themselves the Tiue Levellers, were now 
stiikmg at the nghts of piopeity On Apnl 16, the 
Council of State, heaiing that about fifty of these 
new social refoimers having assembled on St 
George’s Hill, near Oatlands, had pioceeded to dig 
up and sow the waste land, oidcied Fairfax to 
disperse them,^ a task which was easily accomplished 
on the 19th by two tioops of hoise 

On the 20th Exeiaid and Winstanley, two of the pimcipal 
diggeis, were biought before Fairfax at Whitehall, 
They refused to lemove their hats in the General’s 
iSoS^the presence, saying that ‘he was but their fellow- 
Council creature’ Everard explained that he had been 


Inlbume 
no socialist 

The diggers 
on St 
George’s 
Hill 

Apnl 16 
Fairfax 
ordered to 
disperse 
them 


^ C J' VI 178 ; TAe Moderates E, 549, 12 
* CJ,v\ 183. ’ A Maiiifestaitoiis E, 550, 25 

’ C of St to Fan fax, Ap 16, Jntei} 1 , 94, p 93^. 
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diiected m a vision to dig and plough the earth For the 
present, howevei, he and his followeis intended to confine their 
operations to waste lands. Before long all men would volun- 
taiily suiiendei their estates and agiee to live in commumty, 
contenting themselves with food and clothmg, money being 
wholly unnecessary ^ In a manifesto which he and his comrades 
Apni 36 published on April 26, Eveiard was less leticent All 
Sf the“^ landloids, he declaied, were thieves and muidereis 
diggers It was HOW time for the Enghsh, the tiue Israel, to 
fiee themselves fiom the landloids, the descendants and repic- 
sentatives of the No. man conquerors Labouieis were exhoited 
to work foi hue no longer, but to dig the waste places for their 
own benefit To the rulers, the Pharaohs of the day, was 
added a word of warning Therefore, if thou wilt find meicy, 
let Isiael go fiee Bieak in pieces quickly the band of parti- 
culai pioperty, disown this oppiessing murder, oppression and 
thieveiy of buying and selling of land, owning of landlords and 
paying of rents, and give thy free consent to make the earth a 
common treasury, without grumbling , that the younger brethren 
may hve comfortably upon eaith, as well as the elder, that all 
men may enjoy the benefit of theli creation ” ^ 

Too many Englishmen weic interested in the social institu- 
tions of the country to allow this visionary hope to attain the 
Tiieirwoik smallest chance of realisation An angry crowd, 
destroyed peihaps paitly composed of freeholders who had 
light of common on St George’s Hill, dug up the seeds whicli 
had been sown.® The diggers were ill-tieated by passing 
soldieis, as well as by the neighbours, and though the enter- 
piise struggled on foi some lime, it ultimately came to 
nothing ^ 

Communism had no lOot m the England of the seventeenth 

‘ Tlu Declaiaiimi and Standard oftlie Leifell&rs^ E. 551, il. 

* Th$ True Leuellerd Standard Advanced, E, 552, 5 

» A Modest Narrative, E, 552, 7 ; A Moderate Intelhgmce, E, 
557 , 6 . 

< A DecIarcUion, E, 557, 9 ; A Letter to Lord Favfax, E, 560, i ; A 
Declaioiton, E, 561, 6 ; An Apjteaf, E, 564, 5 ; A fVatchword to the City 
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century The political Levellcis had followers enough. On 
ApniiB Apiil 1 8 another body of petitioneis, asking for Lil- 
burners lelease, appealed at the bar of the House, 
i>etitwn ^01 e dismissed with the shaip answei that the 

pnsoneis would have a legal tnal, and that no one would be 
suifeied to interfere with the course of justice ^ On the 23rd 
, , a ciowd of women attempted to do what the men had 

April 33 * 

A women’s failed to accomplish, but they weie forbidden even 
petitiop House, and wcie told to go home and 

wash their dishes ^ 

As long as the aimy maintained its discipline, such mani- 
festations weie of httle moment Hitherto Cromwell^s asseition 
1 he disci Guildhall ® that there was no disumon amongst the 

piraaofthe soldicis had been justified by the comse of events 
It was now, however, to be seen that it had been 
Regents premature On Apiil 17, accordmg to airangement, 

selection of regiments to go to 
Iretod. The lots fell on four regiments of hoisc, 
those of Iieton, Scrope, Horton, and Lambeit , on four of foot, 
those of Eure, Cook, Deane, and Hewson, and upon five 
troops of dragoons. The soldieis were, howevei, infoimed 
that none who wished to remain behind would be compelled 
to go to Iieland, though, if they elected to stay in England, they 
would not be peimitted to lemain in the aimy On this, some 
who had resolved not to leave England till the demands of the 

of Lofidon^ E, 573, 1 ; A New Yi^ai s Gi/t^ E, 587, 6 Compare CiaiAe 
Papers^ u. 215-22 1, where theie is a cunous song beginning — 

You noble diggeis all, stand up now, stand up now, 

You noble diggers all, stand up now, 

The waste land to maintain, seeing Cavaliers by name. 

Your digging does disdaine, and peisons all defame, 

Stand up now, stand up now 

1 C.y, vi 189, 190 

* A Petition of Welhaffected Wonten^ E, 551, 14 , Merc MiUtan^^ 

55^9 13 die latter is given a conveisalion in which CiomweU 

takes part, but it would be rash to guarantee its authenticity. 

* See p. 40 
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Levelleis had been gianted — 30010 Hewson’s regiment alone— 
threw down their aims. They weie promptly cashieied and 
^ leceived each of them a small sum to cany them to 
dlSTiSuse their homes That the disaffection was not gencial 
shown by tire alacrity with which volunteers 
cashieied regiments not selected foi Insh seivice came for- 

ward to fill theu places ' 

Though the number of those who shaied the political 
opmions of the Levelleis was comparatively small, the discon- 
Questionof caused by tlie dismissal of those who refused to 
“real® gQ Ireland spiead lapidly To them, as to every 
othei soldier m the army, large aireais weie still due, and as 
nothing had been said to the cashieied men about the payment 
of these aiiears, it was taken for gianted that they would be 
forfeited A feeling grew up akm to that which had bound 
together all classes of soldieis m opposition to Pailiament m 
1647 If the Independents followed the example of the 
Piesbytenons in dealmg with the nsmg danger, it would go 
hard with tlie new Commonwealth 

The prevailmg discontent fust came to a head in Whalley’s 
regiment, which received oideis on April 24 to maich from its 
Apnim quaiters in Bishopsgate Stieet to a lendezvous at 
Mile End Gieen. In one of the troops a dispute 
regimeiit. about pay ended in some thirty of the soldiers seizing 
their colours and lefusmg to leave their quaiters. On the 
following mommg the mutineers resisted all the 
TUo’mutLy arguments of their officers, and it was not till Fairfax 
suppresbcd Ciomwell appealed on the scene that they sub- 
mitted. Fifteen of their number were coined to Whitehall, 
where a couit-maitial, sitting on the 26th, condemned six of 
April a6 them to death and five to be cashiered after ndmg 
the wooden horse. Cromwell, however, pleaded for 
martial. mcrcy, and in the end all were paidoned with the 
^ excepUon of Robert Lockyer, who was believed to 
have been the imgleader. 

1 A Modest NarraHve, E, 547, 9 5 The Petf. Weekly Account, E, 
552, 2 } ai Paper Scattered abotet the Streets, E, 551, 21. 
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Lockyer, though young in yeais, had fought gallantly 
through tlie whole of the wai He was a thoughtful, lehgious 
man, beloved by his comrades, who craved foi the immediate 
establishment of hberty and democratic Older As such, he 
had stood up for the Agreement of the People on Coikbush 
Field, and he now entertained against his commandmg officeis 
a piejudice ansing fiom othei souices Ilian the mere dispute 
about pay, which influenced iidtuies less noble than his own 
Unfortunately his fiiends, m pettioning foi his lelease, rested 
tlieu case on the ground that all sentences given by a couit- 
maitul weie made illegal by the Petition of Fight and the law 
ol the land. Such a doctime ivould have dissolved the army 
into chaos, and when Lilburne and Oveiton wrote to Fairfax, 
threatening him with the fate of Joab and Stiafford, all chance 
of pardon was at an end On the 27 th, Lockyer, 
fixmly believing himself to be a martyr to the cause 
of right and justice, was led up Ludgate Hill to the 
open space in fiont of St, PauFs, and there, after expostulating 
with the fiimg party for their obedience to tlieir ofRceis m a 
deed of murdei, he was shot to death.’- 

Thousands of Londoners weie found to sympathise with 
anyone who placed himself in opposition to the military 
authouties On the 29th, Lockyer’s funeial was 
made the occasion of a rcmaikable demonstration of 
funeial. civilian sentiment Some thousands of men walked 
in piocession, wearing, mixed with the customaiy black of 
raourmng, the sea-green ribbons which had been fiist seen m 
London at Rainsborough^s tuneral,® and had since been 
adopted as the distinguishing mark of the Levellers, whose 
principles in the mam coincided with those of tlie muideied 
Ramsborough Lockyeris horse was led befoie his coffin, an 
honoui usually rcseived foi officeis of high lank On the 
coffin itself were sprigs of rosemaiy dipped in blood, in the 
midst of which lay the dead man’s sword. In the whole long 

^ Opposite views of this affaii are to be found m 77 ie Annfs Martyr, 
2nd edit , E, 554, 6, and A Tfue Nanative^ E, 552, iS 
» Peihaps the coloui was considered appropriate to a sailor. 
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procession there was nothing to provoke opposition Orderly 
and silently, save for the sound of trumpets announcing a 
soldiei’s funeial, the long column tramped through the stieets, 
a body of women closing up the leai At last the Aimy^s 
Martyr, as his admiieis styled him, was laid in a giave at 
Westminster ' 

The thousands of law-abiding citizens who took part in the 
piocession weie assuiedly not moved by any sympathy with 
Motives of mutineeis Their pi otest was against military inter- 
feience with political alfairs. “ England,” Lilbuine 
in It had said when he was brought bcfoie the Council of 
State, ‘‘ IS a nation governed, bounded, and hmited by laws 
and hberties ” Lockyer was held to be a maityr, because it 
was suspected that those who had condemned him to death 
were of a contraiy opimon. The tiagedy ol the situation lay in 
this, that those who attempted the suppression of tlie Levelleis 
were as desirous as Lilbuine could possibly be that England 
should be ‘governed, bounded, and limited by laws and 
hberties/ It was not, however, m human natuie that the men 
who had the sword in then hands should throw away the 
lesults of then toil, in the hope tliat at some futme day laws 
and liberties might again levive under softer influences tlian 
could proceed from the armed ranks of soldiers 

As long as possibility of speech or wiiting lemained 
Lilburne would be a thorn in the sides of the men whom he 
May I regarded as the woist of usuipeis On May i he 
LUbmno’b issued yct another veision of the Agree»ieni of the 
in which he showed himself as distrustful of 
existing Parliament as he had hitherto been of 
the executive government The new icpiesentative body, he 
held, was to be annually elected by manhood suffrage , sci vants, 
peisons m leceipt of alms, and those who had fought on the 
King^s side being alone excluded fiom voting No one in 
leceipt of public money nor any treasurer, lecciver, 01 piactisiiig 

' Merc Ptagni E, 552, 15, The Model E, 552, 20, The 
dom^s Weekly Jnlelhgencei , E, 552, 21, The Moderate was Ihc Levellers* 
oigan* 
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lawyer might be elected. Members of any one Parliament 
were to be incapable of sitting m the next, which was to take 
the place of its predecessor with but one mght’s mteimission 
Each Parliament was to name a Committee of its members to 
cany on business m times of adjournment, and to bmd it by 
suitable mstiuctions. Not only was there to be complete 
rehgious liberty, but each paiish was to choose its minister, on 
the understanding that he was to be maintained by voluntary 
offeimgs alone ^ 

On May 2 fresh bodies of petitioncis urged Parliament to 
hberate the four prisoners and to piovide for the speedy 
a election of its successor ^ Far more senous was the 
Scrope’s regiment, which had advanced as 
pentioa far as Sahsbuiy on its way to Ireland, had refused to 
May I leave England till the libeities of the country were 
of Scrope’a secuied. With the exception of two troops, Ireton’s 
regiment legimcnt concuired with that of Scrope, and the 
greater part of Reynolds’s regiment quartered round Bristol was 
of the same opinion A similar declaration was apprehended 
horn those of Hainson and Skippon ® 

Another centre of resistance was fomied at Banbuiy, where, 
on May 6, a body of local forces lalhed to a manifesto issued 
May 6 Under the title of England’s Standard Advanced 
author was a certain William Thompson, who 
Advanced formerly been a corporal, but who had been 

cashiered for taking part m a tavern broil Having insisted on 
following the regiment from which he had been dismissed, he 
was condemned to death by a court-maitial for provokmg to 

* Tke Agreement of the Fiee People op England^ E, <552, 23 

* CJ VI 199 

* Tke Modetate Intelligencer^ E, S5S, 3 J England s Standard Ad 
vaitced^ E, 553, 2 Theie is a second and enlarged edition, published on 
May 12, E, 555, 7 The title-iiage is missing 111 the Museum copy, but 
Mr Filth tells me that hib copy has, in bold black type, ‘ For a New 
Paihament by the Agreement of the People,’ and that if the tract were 
doubled up and stuck m the hat, as the Agi cement was at the rendezvous 
on Corkbush Field [Great Cvutl War^ iv, 25), tliese words would show 
out well 
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mutiny, though he had finally been paidoned by Fairfax ^ A 
kind of militaiy Lilburne, he inveighed loudly against the 
tyianny of couits-maitial, and called for the execution of the 
new Lilbuniian Agreement of the People 

The Banbuiy rising was not of long duiation Befoie the 
day was over Colonel Reynolds, at the head of three troops which 
rhomp- remained faithful out of his mutinous legiment, 

son’s nsing fell upOH the mutiiieeis Thompson resisted to ‘ the 
suppiebse uttermost, killing with his own hmid a lieutenant who 
pressed him hard The bulk of his followers, however, had 
little mind to fight against their old comrades,* and finding him- 
self about to be descited, he took to flight, whilst about twenty 
of his men lode off to join Scrope’s regiment at Sahsbuiy ^ 

For some days Parliament had been stnvmg to find means 
to satisfy the matenal demands of the soldiers On Apiil 30 
April 30 an Act was passed foi the abolition of Deans and 
eSpt^ Chapters, as the fiist step towaids the appiopiiation 
aboiibhed of tlicir estates ® Landed property, howevei, could 


not speedily be converted into money, and as the London 
citizens persisted in refusing a loan they were oideied, on 
May 8, to pay immediately 27,400/ due for the 
Demands on arrears of former assessments * By this time tire 
thoCity case was urgent, as news had ai lived that the dis- 


Newafrom Content of the legiment at Salisbury was about to 
Salisbury p^gg mto actual mutiny® Prompt measures were 
The Tower taken to avert the dangei Foui hundred soldiers 
occupied y^ho could bc trusted were sent to occupy the Towei,® 
May 9-13 and on the oth Parliament ordered that no one should 

KOTtnC- T 'll 

tio^on the have access to Lilbuine and his thiee companions 
iSbSrae except then wives, children, and servants Three 
days* later even this lelaxation of their close impiison- 


' JSnglan^s Freedom^ Soldierd Rights^ E, 419, 23 ; A Vindication of 
L G Cromwell^ E, 431, 7 ; -rf True and Impartial RelahOHi E, 432, 
23 ; The Prisoners* Mournful Ciy^ E, 441, 17, 

^ The Impartial Intelligencei ^ E, 530, S * C./ vi, 198 

* Ib. VI 204. ’ The Moderate Intelligencer, E, 555, 3. 

® Merc Flencticus, 556, 9 

VOT„ I, ^ 
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merit was foibidden,^ doubtless m ordei to make it impossible 
for them to send fiesh manifestoes to the press On the 
9th, too, an Act was brought in foi charging the soldiers^ 
arrears on the estates of the late King and his family Foi 
the present at least nothing could be done to satisfy the moic 
May 4 soldiers On May 4, indeed, the 

Ord^for House had ordered that a debate on due elections 
on elec and equal rcpicsentation should be opened on the 
moirow , but when the monow came the debate was 
^ postponed to the 9th, on which day the House might 
^^ned It was justified in defeiiing the con- 

sideration of such far-icaclung changes to a season of 
greater tianquilhty ^ 

It was for Fairfax and Cromwell to hasten the arrival of 
such a season. On the 9th they reviewed their own two regi- 
May 9 ments of horse m Hyde Park Cromwell addressed 
rnHyde^ telling them that any who wished to leave 

Park the aimy were at liberty to do so with the assurance 
Cromwell’s ultimate payment of all that was due to them He 
address. begged tlicm not to be unmindful of the labours of 
the House or of its caie for the piovi&ion of an adequate navy 
for the defence of the country. Pie further announced that it 
was resolved to find a way of paying the soldiers’ aiiears, and 
that Parliament intended to bring its sittings to a close, and to 
piovide as soon as possible for the election of a more re- 
presentative successor Cromwell, in short asked the soldiers 
to trust Parliament to do all that could reasonably be required 
of It, and not to give the victory to the common enemy because 
a new constitution could not be bi ought into existence at a 
moment of imminent penl ^ Language so eminently sensible 
could not fail of its effect with the men whom he had so often 
‘ C/, vi. 205, 208 A Discourse between Ltlburne and Feteis 
(Ej 5 S^> 26), an which Peters is made to give his opinion that theie is no 
law in England but the sword, is manifestly, in the face of this ordei, a 
pure invention, and is declared to be such in Merc, FadJictiSy E, 557, 7. 

* 6'/ vn 205 •* Ih VI. 201, 202 

‘ Heads of CiomweU*s speech aie given ui ^ FeifeU Summa}y^ E, 

530,3 
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led to Victor}^ By his oiders the sea-green ribbons winch a 
few of them had placed in then hats were plucked out by force, 
anil the two legiments piofessed themselves leady to obey all 
oideifa given by then ofhceis 

With these two legiments ot horse and thiee otheis of foot, 
making togethei upwaids of 4,000 men, Fairfax and Ciomwell 
Mnichof Sahsbuiy, quaitenng at Alton on the night 

ciomweiT^ of thc iith Oil the following moining Colonel 
Sciope, followed by about eighty othei otficeis, made 
his appcaiance, bringing news that his own legiment 
h3,d absolutely refused obedience, and had been 
by foul of Iietoii’s tioops, the whole of the 
mutiiiceis being about 600 men By the advice ot a 
Council of Wai, Fanfax ordered the issue of an 
appeal to the mutineeis, winch embodied the aiguments used 
by Cromwell in Hyde Paik, and w^hich^ to judge by its style, 
was composed by Ciomwell himself * 

On the 12th Fairfax leached Andover On the morning of 
the 13th he learned that the mutineers had removed to Mail- 
Theyieach ^^d infeued tliai tlieu object was lo make 

diiection of Buckmghamshiie, wheie 
Themuti- Hauison’s regiment was quaiteied Policy as well 
as good feelmg led him to desiie lo win back the 
borough, soldieis without bloodshed, and he took the op- 
poitumty of alettei addiessed to him by then Agitators to send 
Fairfax Majol White and three otliei officeis to open com- 
S^i^cSoni, nmnications with them, “ Let them know,^^ aied 
with them Cromwcll to White as he lode olf, “that though we 
have sent messengers to them we will not follow with force at 
their heels ” * 


Before White could come up with the mutineeis they had 
aniey pushed on to Wantage, whence wheeling to the nght 
Sunnmg. Way to Sunnmgwell, between Oxfoid 

and Abingdon® Heie, as Fairfax had supposed, 


* A Declaratum fi om his ExtdUncy^ E, 555, 6 
2 White’s True Relation^ E, 574, 26. 

“ Bndgei’s nanaUve m A Perfect Summary^ E, 530, 12 Faiifax, in 
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they hoped to have been met by Hauison’s whole legiment 
Only two troops, howevei, reached the rendezvous, the lest 
Fairfax at haviiig pcihaps been detened by Fairfax’s lapid 

rheaie ^ maich to Thcale, fiom which place an easy road led 
to the \ alley of the Thames Before the morning of the 
14th was fai spent Fan fax knew that any fuither 
Move- dangei of the mutineers, who now numbered about 
thrmrni- 1,200 men, combining with Haruson’s legiment wus 
at an end, as they had drawn back through Berkshire 
with the intention of lallying to their cause other regiments 
further west To effect this object they marched to Newbridge, 
in the hope of crossing tne Thames, but, finding Reynolds 
posted too strongly on it to be attacked with any chance of 
success, they made their way westwaids on the southern side 
of the nvei till, in despaii ol finding anothei bridge, they swam 
across not fai from Faiingdon They then made their way to 
Bmfoid, where they imagined themselves safe for the night ^ 
Fairfax had started eaily in pursuit, and, after a splendid 
maich, in which some of his ca\aliy covered forty-five miles, he 
Faiifaxm neai to Buifoid at midnight By his orders 

pursuit Cxomwcll at once attacked the mutineeis Roused 
ihe attack from theu sleep, and unpiqiared for a surprise, they 
on Burford icsistance After a few shots neaily 

four hundred of them suirendeied at disci etion The re- 
mainder were either quartered in the sunounding villages 01 
escaped under covci of the night ^ 

On the following morning a court-maitial was held, and two 
comets, Denn and Thompson, a brothei of the moie notorious 
William Thompson, weie, together with two corporals, con 
his lettei to the Speaker, 111 FuU Nairative^ says they slept at 
BUgiove Theic is a Blagiove Farm about a mile west of Sunuiugwell, 
which must be tie place intended. 

^ [The map piobably leprcsents the crossing as taking place too lar 
to the West Accoi ding to Fairfax’s letter in A Full Narrative tlie 
mutineers crossed by a ford about a mile beyond Newbridge Sec also 
a review m The Guardian for Jan 2, 1895 ] 

^ A Full N‘aj'1 ative^ E, 55 Sj 27 , A Declaration of the Ffoutdmgs of 
the Loid Gen Fairfax^ E, 556, l , White’s Tiue Relation^ E, 574, 6 
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demned to die, tlie lemaining prisoners being posted on 
the leads of tlie chuich to witness the execution Denn’s 
May IS penitence obtained his paidon at the last moment 
The othei three weie shot m the churchyaid, 
mutmeers^* Thompson with some appearance of legiet, the two 
execufed coipoials, Cliuich and Perkins, defiant to the last 
Then Ciomwell went into the chmch and, summonmg the pii- 
sonois befoie him, told them that though they had deseived deci- 
mation, the general had meicifully pardoned them all. Foi the 
time they weie exiled to Devizes, but were ultimately 
jnaindersent le-cmbodied in the lanks Colonel Eyie, who had 
to cMzes trouble at Corkbush Field, ^ bemgno longer a 

membei of tlie aimy, was sent to Oxfoid to receive a civil tnal 
William Thompson, who was still at laige, having gatheied 
lound him two hoops of horse, had biokcn into Noithampton 
May 17 and carried off money and aims, Reynolds, sent m 
wiiu^ pursuit, came up with him m a wood near Welling- 
Thompson boiough Thompson would take no quaitei, and 
after killing two of Ins adveisaiies was shot dead by a coiporal ® 
With Thompson’s deatli, on the 17th, the rising of the 
Levelleis was biought to an end. On the same day Faiifax, 
attended by his principal officeis, visited the new 
Oxfoid which was gi owing up upon the luins of that 
old one which had leceived its mould fiom Laud 
On the 19th the now Puiitan University gave to the 
successful soldieis the highest honouis it could 
bestow Faufax and Ciomwell donned the scailet 
gowns of Doctois of Civil Law, whilst Hairison, Hewson, 
Okey, and othei maitial figuies were decked in the sobeici 
costume which designates a Master of Aits® I'hc new 
authoiities weie m the light in what they did The mainten- 
ance of that religion which they loved depended on the stiong 
arms and buoyant hearts of those who had shown tlicmselves 
capable of enforcing discipline 


Fairfax and 
Ciomwell at 
Oxford 

TO 

The Fair. 

faxian 

Cieation 


* See Great Ciml War, iv 22 

* Feif Dtumal, E, 530, 14, The Model ate^ E, 556, 3. 
® Wood’s Annals of the Xlnwersity^ 619. 
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Step by step Uie Government of the Commonwealth was rora- 
pelled to accommodate itself to its true position, and to lule by 
Apni-Sept tiieans which every one of its membeis would have 
in^e condemned if they had been employed by Charles 

Houw. or Stiafiford No additional reputation was gamed 

by the fact that thiee disciedited peers, Pembroke, Howard of 
Escrick, and Salisbuiy, weie elected to serve as members of 
what had once been the House of Commons ^ The failure of 
Parliament to conciliate pubhc opmion necessitated the pass- 
Mayi4 mg of a new Treason Act, which became law on 
Trewon transfened to Parhament the safeguards 

Act, with which the monaichy had been surrounded, but 
it also — for the first time smce the reign of Henry 
created a fresh treason outside the hmiiations of the great 


Statute of Edwaxd III The part played in political affairs by 
the aimy was indirectly acknowledged by a clause making it 
Reasonable foi avihans to stir up mutiny m the ranks * 

Still more significant was the imposition of fresh restrictions 
on the piess In the fiist days of the Commonwealth Paxha- 
F<sb 9. ment had contented itself with piohibiting aH un- 
authorised leports of the proceedings m the second 
used re High Couit of JusUce.® On March 16 an order, 


' Pembioke took hib seat m Apnl, Howard m May, and Salisbury in 
September 

® ActSi E, 1,060, No 62 Soldiers stirnng up mutiny could be dealt 
with by martial law. • Ads^ E, 1,060, No. 5. 
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which pio\ed entirely futile, was given for the seizure of all 
Maichi6 copies of thc Mtkon Basilikk"^ On the 19th even 
strenuous assertois of liberty of conscience tool: 
be sesized, alarm at thc news that a translation of the Koian was 
rJ^dinla press , but aftei furthei discussion the pioceed- 

taken against the pnnteis were diopped, and on 
the Koran May 7 the book appeared, without causing a change 
in the leligious views of a single Englishman “ 

On May 7 the aimed resistance of the Levellers and the 
concentrated attack of a host of scumlous calumniatois drove 
May 7 a- Council of State, m which Vane and Ciomwell sat, 
Swnst to leport to the House that Mabbott, the licenser, 
Rubbott tiad allowed the publication of ‘divers dangerous 
books,’ and to lecommend his dismissal, as well as the pre- 
paration of measures for the suppression of seditious writings, 
especially of TAe Moderate^ the decided though cautious 
oigan of thc Levellers ® Mabbott’s offence, it appears, was 
the licensing of Lilburne’s new Agreement of the People.^ 

. Being called to account, Mabbott expressed his 

ththbttty concur! ence in the lequest for his own dismissal, 
ofthepre'^ It wus lawful, he thought, ‘to piint any book, sheet, 
&c, without licensing, so as the authors and pnnteis do sub- 
sciibe their tiue name theieunto, that so they may be liable to 
answer the contents theieof, and, if they olTend therein, then 
to be punished by such laivs as are 01 shall be foi those cases 
provided.’^ Accordingly, on May 22, Mabbott havmg been 
dismissed, the House lequested the Council of State to piepare 
‘an Act for preventing the printing of scandalous 
books and pamphlets ’ ^ Though the Council of State 
dismissta already directed Bradshaw to piepaie such an 

Act,^ some time was allowed to pass till these oiders weie com- 
plied witli, and it is just possible tliat tlie delay was caused by a 


^ CJ \\ 166, * 7/5. VI l68; The Alcoran op Mahomet^ E, 553, 3 

^ C of St Older Book, Inte^r I, 62, p 267 
‘ Jb 62, p. 264. ® Perf Diumal^ E, 530, 21. 

® C.y. vj 214 ’ C of St Ordei Book, Interr* I, 62, p 294 
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Imgeimg hope that, aftei the collapse of the Levellers, no legis- 
lation of the kind would be needed 

To do them justice, the men now m power took no 
pleasuie m repressive legislation They kept befoie their 

May IS ideal of a populai legislature On 

Acorn May 15 the House appointed a Committee to 

report on lepoit, in the first place, on ‘the succession of 

eiectjonb future Parliaments and the regulating of their 

elections ’ , and, m the second place, on tiie time for ‘ putting 
a peiiod to the sittmg of this Paibament ^ ^ — Vane being one of 
two members speaally directed to keep the matter in view 
Though it was h^dly likely that the leport of this Committee 
would be speedily forthcoming, it was at least possible to 
May 19 the good intentions of Paihament, and on the 

19th an Act was passed declaring England to be a 
^mon Free Commonwealth, and therefore to be governed 

^ by ‘the lepresentatives of the people in Parlia- 

ment without any Kmg 01 House of Loids ’ ** 
A fuithei outwaid sign of incieasing self-confidence 
TOitehaij transference, on May 28, of the Council of 

State fiom Deiby House to Whitehall ^ 

It was hard, however, to obtain more than the outward 
show of submission, and even this was with difficulty to be 
obtained in the City Though Andiews, who had sat in the 
High Court of Justice and had consented to the sentence 
of the Kmg, occupied the avic chair, he had not hitherto 
May ventuied to publish the pioclamation of the abolition 
of the monarchy. At last, on May 30, tlie Lord 
pro^med accompamcd by fourteen aldermen, sum- 

m the oty moncd up couragc to read the proclamation m the 
Exchange. Some at least of the bystanders mlermpted the 
proceedmgs with then exclamations, and one of them, a 
mei chant, was led away in custody ^ 

On the following day a deputation of aldeimen invited the 

* C,/, VI. 210 ® Scobelly u. 30. 

* Merc, Pactjicus^ E, 557, 7. 

^ A Moderate Intelligence^ E, 5 S 7 > 6 , C./. vx. 221. 
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House to a banquet to be given m the City on June 7, the 
May 31 d^te fixed for a thanksgiving for the suppiession of 

the Levelleis The invitation was cheeifully accepted, 
the City at the same time two aldeimen, Soomes and 

Chambeis, who liad absented themselves at the time of the 
pioclamation, wcie oideied to account for then absence On 
June I I both of them weie depnved of their digmties 

and disqualified from futuie office Soames, being 
pnved a member of the House, was also disabled from sit- 
tmg m the existing Pailiament ^ Chambeis, who had been the 
first atizen to lesist the illegal taxation of Charles, was amongst 
the first to lefuse comphance with the oideis of the Common- 
wealth No less than seven aldermanships were 

Aldurnian* . 

ships lea now vacant , but theie was considerable delay in 
filhng their places, as it was haid to find men 
qualified for the post who would serve undei the conditions 
imposed In other directions, howevei, the Commonwealth 
gathered stiength The success of Fail fax and Ciomwell had, 
at least, impressed the lawyers with a sense of its stabihty, and 
Six judges 'was at last found possible to complete the Bench of 
appointed Judges by filling tlie six vacancies cicated by the 
lesignations of those who had lefused to acknowledge the new 
order of things four months befoie “ 

On the 6th prcpaiations were made foi the banquet which 
was to celebrate the union of the purged Pailiament and the 
June 6 puiged City It was arranged that the Speakei, 
City’ icpiesenting the House of Pailiament, should be 
banquet leccivcd With loyal honours, the Loid Mayoi 
lemporaiily suuendenng to him lus official swoid Some one 
even pioposed that the Speaker should confer knighthood on 
the Loid Mayoi and two other aldeimen , but tlie suggestion 
was not adopted by Pailiament * 

As the guests diove into the City on the 7th to attend the 
seimons which were to piccede the banquet, signs of tlicii 
unpopulaiily were not wanting Though the streets were lined 

^ C/ VI 222 ® fd VI 722 

® C of Si Older Book, Inicrr I, 62. * l\ Dom* xi, 3 
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mth soldieiSj uncomplimentaiy remaiks weie freely utteied, 
and some Royalist or Leveller contnved to take out the Imch- 
pm of Ciomwell’s coach, theieby effecting a block in 
Am\S of the line when the wheel came off In few of the City 

the guests chuiclies was the Day of Thanksgiving obseived at 
all, and wheie the churches wcie open piayers foi King 
Charles weie in many cases offeied At the banquet itself 
theie was gaiety enough, and if political paities could be 
stiengthened by mutual compliments amongst its members, 
the position of the Commonwealth would have been assmed, 
Junes. next day the official repiesentatives of the 

City piesented Fan fax with a basm and ewer of 
wS^d^to sold, and Ciomwell with plate valued at 300/ as 
the poor well as 200 pieces 111 gold. The food left from tlie 
feast was distnbuted amongst the poor, together ivith 400/^ 
The dissatisfaction of Londoneis, even if they weie neither 
Royalists nor Levelleis, with an evei-present soldiery is easily 
accounted for Increasing numbeis of citizens were in the 
habit of seeking lecieation on Sundays on the iiver and fre- 
quenting the villages on its banks To stop the practice, 
June A soldieis wcie posted by the side of the stieam, and 
A. fatal shot ^ them, filing at a wateiman who 

lefused to stop lowing at his summons, missed his aim, but 
wounded a cMd in a boat beyond it^ 

Amidst general discontent there could be no thought of an 
immediate dissolution Accoiding to a not unfriendly wiiter, 
The dibsoiu- ^16 opimoii pievailed at Westnunster, ‘ that this Par- 
pS^ent lia.ment shall not suffer a dissolution till the people 
pobtpontd. love them, and that not till the deliveiy from taxes, 
which may probably within a lew months be effected, and then 
they shall be beloved, elected, and what not^ ® 

He must have been indeed sanguine who expected a speedy 
reduction of taxation in the face of internal discontent and 

^ TAe Moderats, E, 559, 12 j TAe Perf Weekly Account^ E, 559, 13 , 
Whitelocke^ 406 

The Kingdom's Weekly /lUelligencer, E, 558, 12. 

• A Modest Narraiwe^ E, 537, 13 
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external dangei Thu infoimation forwaided horn Holland 
Maichai, ^Rs not leassuMg, and on March 21, in oidex to 
obtain fuller inloimation ol the designs of the English 
lisle Royalists, the Government oidered the arrest of Lady 
Cailisle, who was known to ha\e had in her hands the thieads 
of the combination of the piecedmg year ^ In Apiil 
Attempt to an attempt, piobably successful, was made to fnghten 
fuKhten her, ^ disclosure of her secicts “ The Countess 

of Cailisle,” wrote a Royalist intelligencei, ‘^hath been again 
shown the rack, but she desires them not to huit her, for she 
IS a woman and cannot enduie pain, but she will confess what- 
soever they will have her ” ® 

Whatevei may have been the sccicls thus disclosed, it is 
unlikely that the Government oi the Commonwealth depended 

March ^^lely upon the Countess for information of the plans 
pinnhoftho of thc exiled Couit at the Hague At that Court 
Hrfgue the pioject ol sti iking England thiough Ii eland was 
Hyde'a gaimng giound Even H}de, in whose eyes to seek 
opinion Piesbytenan Scots was the lowest 

degiadation, had nothing to say against the pioposed interven- 
tion of Oimond’s aimy. His feeling on this score was, at least 
for the time being, shaied by Chailes, and on Maich 19 a 
March xg. papui presented to the States General m the name 
of the young King asked for an advance of money 
j^dto fQj. expeiibus of a voyage to Ireland In this 
Charles. paper the conditions imposed at Edinburgh on the 
King’s admission to thc ciown ol his fatheis, as well as the 
exclusion of five-sixths of the Scottish nobility from Parliament 
by the Act of Classes, weie stiongly denounced*^ On the 
March 37 27th the bum of 2o,ooo/ wos Specified as needed for 
A^pccific the pioposed expedition.^ The States General, how- 
deuunded ^ycr, showcd SO little inclination to comply with 

* C of St Oidei Book, I, 62, 100. 

* Letter of Intelligence, cirte*s 0 ^/^. LftUrs^ 1 286. 

* Repiesentfltion to the Slates General, March Jg, tb* 1 260. 

< Advices horn the Hague, CatU A/SS, xxiv. fol. 378. 
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Chailes’s request that he thought it well to send beggmg-letteis 
2 to such of his adherents as still letamed propeity in 

!«««« England ‘ 

Ciying as was Charles’s need of money, his need of a 
settled policy was still moic urgent Though the choice be- 
tween Ormond and the Scots was m reality a choice beU een 
the Episcopal and the Piesbytciian paities m England, it was 
haid to peisuade him ol the impossibibty of seounng the 
assistance of both It is true that, learly in March, Hyde had 
prepared a diaft of a Royal Dcclaiation which would 
pilpoMd have left no doubt on the mattei As might ha\e 
edurfttion cxpected, this projected manifesto bieathed 

implacable enmity against the Commonwealth and the aimy, 
exempting liom pardon not only those who had consented to 
the death of the King in the tligh Court of Justice, but those 
by whose votes that Couit had been elected The special note 
of the Dcclaiation was, however, the offensive attitude of its 
Its cede- autlioi to the Enghsh Presbyterm paity in its eccle- 
sm^ticai siastical as well as in its political aspect. The Church 
was to be settled m accoi dance with the demands of a National 
Synod, that is to say, oi the two Convocations in conjunction, 
and though a few foreign divines were to be admitted, tiiey were 
not hkely to effect anything m the presence of the seined ranks 
of bishops and cathedial cleigy, who took so large a part in the 
Convocations. 

Noi was Hyde’s attack on the constitutional refoims of the 
Presbytenan party less incisive He boldly declared for gomg 
back to the state of things which had existed before 
“iiticai the outbreak of the Civil War The Constitution as it 
proposaiB beginning of the Long Parliament before 

the formation of paities, when as yet no disputed question had 
been thoioughly settled and no authonty acknowledged to be 
supreme, was Hyde’s political ideal Too much of a lawyer to 
approve of absolute royal power, he was too httle of a statesman 
to recognise the necessity of subjecting the King’s authonty to 


* Cuculai Ictteis, Claimdon MSS u 29, 30 
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pailiamciitaiy supiemacy, and he could see nothing but the 
germ of lebellion m the constitutional scheme of the Piesby- 
teiians. He told them plainly, as Milton had told them m his 
Teniiie of Kings and Magistrates^ that the deeds of which they 
now complained were but the outcome of their own loimei 
misdeeds, and that ‘by the same prmciples upon which an 
aimy was raised to rebel against the King, that aimy hath 
oppiessed the powei and authority that laised them, and have 
conqueied those masteis who laised and employed them to 
conquer otheis ’ ^ 


Hyde’s declaration found little suppoit in the shifty counsels 
of Charles’s Court It was assailed on many sides, but 
The De- G&pcaally on the ground that it was certam to give 
ciaiition offence fo the Presbyterians Laudeidale and Lanai k, 
who, since his brothei’s execution, had become Duke 
of Hamilton, weie the loudest in calhng for its i ejection , and, 
m consequence of their outcries, the idea of issuing a declara- 
tion of any kind was silently dropped It was probably in 
consequence of this icbuff that Plyde welcomed the oppoitumty 
Hyde «uid of absenting himself horn Couit by accepting a 
mission, in conjuncUon with Cotlington, to the 
Spain Court of Spam, where he hoped to extract from 
Philip a loan to meet Chailcs’s growing requirements - 

Charles was now to hsten to pleadings on the 
other side The Scottish Commissioncis arrived and 
had then first audience on March 27 They hoped, 
before their mam negotiation commenced, to obtain 
from Charles an order dismissing Montrose from 
attendance on his person, and were much disappointed at his 


March 27 
The 
Scottish 
Commis- 
««oncrs 
ipply to 
Cliarlcs 


^ Draft of a Declaration, Kf£ Ktst, for Apnl, 1893 

» ” I confess Sir E, H. is not troubled to be for some time absent from 
this company ” Hyde was told of his appointment about March 24 , Hyde 
to Hatton, * 5 ^^, Nicholas Papers^ 1. 124 Wc learn fiom a letter from 
Hyde to the Pnnee of Orange, dated Jan. 1650, that the Pnnee 
suggested this mission ; Wynne, Ge^chilliu^ van tfe aftianling van V 
loi. This am only liave been in order to get ud of Hyde, as 
the Pnnee of Orange was no fiiend to Spain 
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lefusal to leply to a single request until their whole budget had 
been opened.^ 

Annoyed as they weie, the Commi&sioneis did not break 
off the negotiation On Apiil 5 they asked Chailcs, not meiely 
to accept the two Covenants so far as Scotland was 
TheTcottish concenied, but to piomise his assent to Acts of 
demands Paihament enjoining them on England and Ireland. 
Chailes could not fail to be aware that by so doing he would 
alienate his staunchest English suppoiters ^ and though he did 
not at once break with the Scots, he took care to postpone his 
leply as long as possible, in the vain hope that the Com- 
missioners might be inclined to modify then exorbitant 
demands ® 

The pertinacity of the Commissioiieis was the more ob- 
noxious to Charles os those who sent them had ostentatiously 
disregaided his peisonal feelings. On Maich 16 the 
Sent^efm Pailiainent at Edinburgh sentenced Huntly to death 
Humiy. taking up aims for his King, and 

^nirchaa qjj 2211(1 tho sciitcncc was (allied into effect’* 
execution Huiitly’s oxccutioii was 110 doiibt intended as a 
warning to Charles that, if he wished to protect his suppoitcis 
in Scotland, he must accede to the demands of the Com- 
missioneis Such a warmng must have appealed to be the 
more needed as, before the end of Febiuaiy, a party of 

Feb Royalists seized Inverness, and, after no long delay, 
wwdby under the command of Seaforth^s 

Royalists othei , Thomas Mackenzie of Pluscai dine. Middle- 
ton, who had escaped from England— it is said by a breach of 
May 8. paiole— threw himself amongst them. The men were, 

howevei, undisciplined, and on May 8 a body of 

> Committee of Estates to Charles ^ 

474; lii. App. Kxw, Charles’s answer, BaiUte, m 513, 

* Commissioners of the Kirk to Charles, Apnl 5 » id 5 ^4 5 Com 
missioneis of Pailuxnent to Charles, April 10, Clar St P 11, 475. 

> Acts of Pari, of St VI. part 11 327 » PulfonVy 111. 393 » Oiaymond 

toBiienne, Uaich ?[;, J^arl. ll/SS. 4 iSSi, 322, 331* 
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1,200 was suipn&ed and routed at Balvenie on the Spey by a 
small force of no more than 120 horse sent against them by 
Leshe ^ 

Whilst the Scottish Presbyterians weie vainly uiging 
Charles to constitute himself their champion in the thiee 
April kingdoms, then English brethren were receiving 

o\ertuies fiom Ciomwell He was leady, he assuied 
to them, to consent to the estabhshment of the Piesby- 

Eng^h teiian system —no doubt without coeicive juris- 

tenans diction — and to the leadmission to Parbament ol 

the members excluded by Piide’s Puige ^ The gulf between 
Cromwell and the Piesb3h:eiians was, howevei, too wide to be 
bridged over. 

It was a more hopeful plan to aim at secunng the neutrahty 
of the States Geneial. Accordingly, on Apiil 18, it was 
Misbion of resolved to despatch a special envoy to the Hague, 
Donsifma ^ho should announce the mtention of Paihament to 
send a brilliant embassy to cultivate a good understanding 
between the two repubhes. The peison selected for this 
mission was Dr Doiislaus, a Dutchman by birth, though he 
had been for some yeais in the service of the English Pailia- 
ment as a lawyer It seems not to have occuired to those who 
sent lum that, as he had taken part in the piosecution of the 
Kang, his name was m bad odour witli the Enghsh and Scottish 
refugees who swarmed in the streets of the Hague.^ 

On Apnl 29 Donslaus 1 cached the Hague Among the 
Apniap Scottish followcis of Montiosc the feeling against 
Se regicides was especially bitter, and it was amongst 

A plot to ^ scheme was laid to muider the new 

murder him envoy, or, as they probably said, to execute justice 
upon him ^ The assassins, however, did not keep then own 

* Acts of ParU ofSe, VI. pait u. 216, 222 j Giaymond*s despatches, 
Apnl to May, Bari MSS 4,551, ff. 331-369. Balfour, m 401, 407 

* Walker’s Bist of hidepmdtiic^t, li. 157. 

® C, of St Older Book, Intefr, I, 62, p. 204. 

* The connection of the murderers with Montrose’s following was 
rumoured at the time, and that the rumour was conect is shown by the 
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counsel j and StiickLmd, the acci edited English amba&sadoi, 
having heaid lumouis of then designs, communicated his 
suspicions to Doiislaus. When, therefoie, on the followmg 
day, a message was bi ought to the new envoy, ostensibly 
fiom Stiickland, inviting a visit, he lefused to leave his inn The 
assassins, however, were not to be thus baffled On the 
evenmg of May 2, just as Donslaus was sitting down 
to supper, six men, leaving one of their companions 
Bination guard the street door, burst into his room, and 

whilst some of them secured his seivants, one, whose name 
was Whitford,^ after slashmg him over the head, passed a 
swoid through his body. The whole party, leaving their 
victim dead upon the ground, made then escape. The States 
Geneial, mdeed, professed innocence, and denounced the 
peipetratois of the deed , but Whitford succeeded in crossing 
.the frontier mto the Spanish Netherlands, where he was in 
perfect safety. In England a public funeial was 
funeral^ accorded to the muidered servant of the Common- 
wealth, a pension granted to his son, and gifts of 
money to Ins daughteis All Royahsts received the news of 
the murder with unbounded satisfaction. Even the staid and 
kmdly Nicholas wiote of the assassination as ‘the deseived 
execution of that bloody villain.* ® 

To the exiles at the Hague the Scottish Commissioners 
May I weie almost as hateful as Donslaus himself. On 
^ pi^ssed Charles for a final answer to 
then demands presented more than a month befoie.® 

fact that two of them, Whitford and Spottiswoode, and probably others, 
accompanied Montiosc to Scotland m 1650, A Petf Diurnal^ E, 777, 
12, 14 

^ A son of Dr. Wallei Whitfoid, the Bishop of Brechin Wood’s 
Ath Oxon 111 667 

* Stnckland to the C. of St. May Cary’s Mem of the Ctotl War^ 

11 1315 Nicholas to Ormond, Carte MSS xxv fol 10 j vi. 

209 , Andrdc to Count William Fredeiick, May Gioen van I’rinstcier, 
Archives de la Matson (^Orange Nassau^ Sdiie 2, iv* 309. 

* The Commissioners to Charles, May -A, Clar St P, in, App 
Ixxxvi See Claitndon MSS^ No 60. 
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Charles applied for advice to the Scottish loids in attendance 
on the Court Hamilton excused himself on the plea of 
ignoiance of the cxistmg state of affaiis in Scotland, 
Montrose replied that, though Chailes might, with 
considerable reservations, accept the Scottish National 
Covenant, he must imperatively reject the Solemn 
League and Covenant To do otheiwise would be to ahenate 
all his faithful subjects m the three kingdoms As to the pro- 
posed adoption of the Presbytenan worship in his own household, 
It did not become those who had rebelled against the father, 
because ‘ they but imagined he mtended to meddle with them 
in that land,’ to inteifere with the religion of the son It 
was well, Montiose ironically added, for commissioneis sent by 
the very men who had sold the late King to his enemies, and 
who were now engaged m murdeiing the best subjects of the 
present one, to offer ‘to contmue the same faitlifulness unto 
his Majesty as they had formerly shown to his royal father,’ 
Lauderdale with moie worldly wisdom lecommended Charles to 
grant all that was asked so far as Scotland alone was concerned, 
and to use the Scottish form of worship whenever he was in 
that country or with a Scottish aimy.^ 

On May ii these opinions were submitted to the Council 
The result was that on the 19th Chailes delivered to the Com- 
missioners a reply in which he declared himself ready 
to accept the Scottish Acts relatmg to the Nationd 
^ Covenant and the Piesbyteiian doctrine and disci- 

chlSw'? plme. He could do nothing regarding England or 
Ireland without the consent of the Parliaments of 
those kingdoms As for the Solemn League and Covenant, he 
would adopt anything in it which was for the good of Scotland 
^vithout prejuice to England 01 Ireland. Moieovei, he 
would do nothmg to disturb the peace lately concluded in 
Ireland ^ Holdmg this answer to be equivalent to a rejection 
of their demands the Commissioners retunied to Scotland, 

^ Napier’s Mmoirs of Montrose^ u. 700 J Clarondm MSS, 68, 1. 

® The King’s answer, May Jg, Clar* isf. P, m. xcm. , The King’s 
final answer, Clarendon MSS, 62. 
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On May 27 they landed at Leith to give an account of their 
failure * 

Charles liad thus adopted the pohcy of suiting the ecclesi- 
astical institutions of the three kingdoms to the wishes of tVion 
respective populations Scotland was not to cocicc 
adOTted England, or England to coeice Iieland It is un 
necessary to discuss the merits of an idea winch was 
only enteitamed as a weapon of political warfaie Charles not 
unnaturally thought more of lecovenng his throne than of laying 
the foundations of a constitutional settlement For the present 
he was shrewd enough to discover that it was hopeless to icgaui 
England on Aigyle’s terms, and he was meanwhile 
MonhMc t)est to encouiage the enteipiise on which 

Montrose had set his heart 

Montiose with his usual idealism was planning a scheme 
for the invasion of Scotland by aid of the Contmenlal sove- 
Montroso’a leigns, who, as he fondly hoped, would, m mere 
hopes defence of their own crowns, support him to the 
utmost against a regicide republic Unfortunately for him, the 
dommant feature of European politics was the iivalry between 
France and Spain, and neither France nor Spain was hkely to 
assist an exile who had notliing to offer in return, whilst other 
Powers, having lecently fieed themselves fiom a desolatmg 
war, would shimk fiom rekindling its flames foi the benefit of 
a young pimce in whose success they had little or no inteiest 

Montrose's fiist application was to some extent successful 
On March 31 he obtained from the Damsh Chancellor Ulleldt, 
March 31 '^ 1^0 hme in Holland, eleven diamond 

Swmmth "“gs S,ooo nxdoUars, about 1,125/ in 

Uiftidt English money. His foither request for permission 
to sail fiom Stavanger in Norway with an expedition directed 
agamst Argyle’s Government was referred to Copenhagen.® As 
the negotiation with Scotland showed itself to be more and 

* 77 ie Moderate Intelhgeticer^ E, 558, lo. 

* Acquittance by Montrose, > Montrose to Ulfeldt, April , 

Clarendon MSS, il Nos* 35, 89, i,, where these papeis are incorrectly 
dated m tlie Calendar. 
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more hopeless, Chailes turned decisively to Monti ose On 

Apnl 13 he empowered him to treat with European 
MonSoJe kings and states, and on May 19, the day on which 
to negotiate, ga^yg answer to the Scottish Com- 

and^Kn.^ed Diissioners, MonUosc was named Admiral of Scot- 

Admiralof land ^ 

Scotland 


Charles 
neodh 
money for 
himhelf 

A Dutch 
loan refused 


Chailes, however, was m need of money for his 
own projected expedition to Iieland, and whilst he relegated 
Monti ose to the German and Scandmavian States, it was to the 
western Governments that he looked for personal assistance 
Disappomtment tracked him at every turn. In vain 
the Prince of Oiange urged the States General to 
assist him with a loan, and tlic exiled Pnnce had 
to content himself with the profits, such as they were, 
of the prizes made by RupeiPs fleet at Kansale^ 
From France, distracted by internal commotioiib, nothing was 
May fl7 hoped, but, on May 27,^ Cottington and Hyde 

Cotungton were finally despatched to Madnd with instiuctions to 

and Hyde * 

set out for piomise, 111 Consideration of pecuniaiy assistance, to 
® relax the execution of the penal laws against the 
Enghsh Catholics in the event of a restoration. If tins offer — 
raised, if necessary, to a promise absolutely to repeal the laws— 
proved insufficient, the goods of English meichants trading in 
Spam were to be offered as security for a loan,^ On their way 
through Brussels the ambassadors weie to apply to the Arch- 
duke Leopold, tire Spanish Governor of the Low Countries, 
and to urge the Duke of Loiiaine, whoso army had been 
thrown out of employment by the Peace of Westphalia, to give 
to Chailes the assistance which he had at one tme promised 
June 83 to his father Charles himself followed fast on the 
heels of his ambassadors On June 22 he arrived at 
Brussels to press his claims. 

Both m Spam and at Brussels these claims weic scouted as 


* Commissions, April y, May JJ, /fwA MSS, Com, Rtp, il 173. 

* Edgeman to Nicholas, May Jf, Nicholas Papers^ 1. 125. 

^ Edgeman^s Diary, Clarendon MSS, 

* Instructions to Cottington and Hyde, May 24 (?), Cla>, St, i*. ii 481* 
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ndiculous The Spanish Government, indeed, had hitherto 
refused to lecognise the Commonwealth, as its 
and Spam chances of survival appealed precanous, but it had 
no wish to give assistance which it could ill affoid to a Piincc 
whose chances of restoiation weie equally precarious Philip 
had wntten humedly to the Aichduke to stop the mission of 
the ambassadors, and the Aichduke and his ministeis let 
Chailes plainly know that a Spanish king at wai with Fiance 
could do nothing for one who was about to transfei himself to 
Fiench soil, and whose mothei, to say nothing of Jeimyn his 
mother’s chief advisei, was notoiiously under French influence ^ 
After this rebuff Chailes had no choice but to pin sue his waj 
across the frontier, to cany out his lush adventuic as best he 
might The only encouiagement which leached him was fiom 
the enthusiasm of Monti ose In woid, at least, Charles showed 
June la gratitude On June 12, when he halted at Bieda 
Brussels, he, somewhat superfluously, 
commissions renewed all the commissions which he had already 
to Montrose, piomised that he would nevei 


take a step m Scottish affairs without his advice “ On the i8th 
he piessed Ulfeldt to continue his assistance, a lequest to 
which Ulfeldt responded by an additional gift of 7,500 nx- 
dollars, equivalent to 1,687/ xos , and of a consideiable stock 
of arms and ammunition.^ Monti ose was thereby enabled to 
stait on his mission, for which Charles, on June 26, after his 
own arrival at Biussels, gave him flesh authonty. Meanwhile 


Charles goes 
to St Ger- 
mains 


Charles himself made his way to St, Germains, 
where he remained for some time awaiting news fiom 
Iieland 


As Charles’s lesolution to look foi help from Montrose and 


Ireland rathei than flom Argyle and the Scots led him to seek 
aid at Brussels and Madiid, so also it led him to seek aid fiom 


' Consulta of the Council of State, Cardenas to Peliaranda, 

June Jg, PeHaranda to Cardenas, ; PeSaranda to Navarro, 
Peflaranda to Philip IV , Gmeo^, App 389, 393, 39 S-- 403 * 

* Charles to Monti ose, June Napier’s of Mont) 11. 706. 

• Clarendon MSS, u. No 89, ic-vi. 
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Pope Innocent X On July 28 he sent Robeit Meynell to 
Rome with general credentials addressed to all and singular 
juiyflS whom he had anything to communicate This 
MeyneUio vogue exprcssion was inteipieted in a lettei from 
Cottmgton to Caidinal Capponi, m which it was 
plainly slated that if the Pope would give money to 
lielp Chailes to lecovei his Crown, Charles would engage in 
return to show fa\oiu to his Catholic subjects ^ 

On turning his back on the Scots, Choiles was at least 
angling for the suppoit of a combination more homogeneous 
than that to which he had looked for aid a few weeks before, 
as Catholics and English churchmen had moie in common 
than Catholics and Piesbyterians Yet even undei these con- 
ditions the difficulties in the way of party co-opeiation wore 
practicably insuperable, and nowhere weie they moie evidently 
Want of msupei able than in Ireland The difleienccs which 
cohesion existed between Oimond and the Confederate 
Ae°imh Catholics were but thinly skinned ovei. Oimond 
RoyaUbts Seeking to make use of his new allies in ordei to 
re-eslabli&h the monarchy in England, whilst the Confederate 
Catholics were seeking to moke use of Ormond m order to 
estabhsh the Roman Catholic leligion and an independent 
Parliament in Ireland Even if these hindrances to united 
action could be overcome, it was hard to sec what strength of 
mihtary comiadeship could arise between the Catholic 
soldiers of the Confederation and the regiments — mainly 
composed of Protestants of English birtli or descent -which 
followed Murrough of the Burnings,^ and had, in his ser- 
vice, defiled the sanctuary of Cashel with the blood of 
slaughtered pnests. Nor would it be easy to luie Owen O^Neill 
from his seclusion in the North to jom hands even with his 
fellow Catholics who had been excommunicated by Rmuccini 
in consequence of their adhesion to the Supreme Council. 

Ormond was, howevei, sanguine Like Montios^ he 


> Charles’s letter of credence, Coltington to Cardinal Capponi, 

R u. 488 

* Gieat Ctvtl fVof, iv. lo6. 
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fancied that the honoi of the late King's death would excite 
all men of good will in a desperate resistance to the regicides 
So hopeful indeed was he that he attempted to win ovei the 
Ormond commaiidci of the Pailiamentary forces in Ireland, 
sanguine ^ Hiessage leceived fiom Michael Jones's brother, 
the Protestant Bishop of Clogher, induced Ormond to believe 
that even the Pailiamcntaiy Oo\emoi of Dublin was leady 
to make common cause with him and the Confedeiatc 
Catholics agamst his own employ eis ^ Accordingly, on 
March 9, he wrote to uige Jones to take the only 
His overtuie couisc wolthy of an honest man, ‘ now that the mask 
to Jones of hypocrisy by which the Independent ai my hath 
ensnared and enslaved all estates and degiees of men, is laid 
aside, now that they have barbarously and mhumanly 
laid violent saailegious hands upon and murdeied God’s 
anomted and our King, not, as heretofore some pan icides have 
done, to make room foi some usurper, but in a way plainly 
mamfestmg their mtentions to change the monarchy of England 
into anaichy , unless then aim be first to constitute an elective 
kingdom, and Ciomwell 01 some such John of Leyden bemg 
elected, then, by the same force by which they have thus far 
compassed then ends, to establish a perfect Tuikish tyranny,’ 
By forsaking the service of such as these, Jones would give 
his aid to the lestoiation of the * Protestant religion to its 
punty . Parliaments to fieedom, and our fellow subjects 
to then liberty ’ 

* ‘«I have been persuaded to wnte to Jones, and am now satisfied 
that the encouragement given me by some pietendmg your Majesty's 
service and of neai lelation to Jones, was only to give him opportunity to 
manifest his lesoluUon to adhere to the bloody lebels and to gam the 
more reasonable and consideiable supplies firom them ” Ormond to 
Charles, Apiil 10, Carle MSS xxiv. fol 405, That the informant 
referred to was the BisJiop of Clogher appears from Inchiqum's vindication 
of himself wiitten on Dec 6. Carte MSS xxvi, fol, 330 The moUve 
asenbed to Jones is improbable, as, if it had existed, he would not have 
cut off the negoliauon so promptly. 

* Ormond to Jones, March 9, T/te Marquis of Onnofid^ Declaraiion^ 
E, 54S, 28. 
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It IS possible that Jones had m piivate expiessed his 
disappiobation of regicide, and that some strong language of his 
on the subject had formed the basis of his biothei*s message 
to Oimond However this may have been, it is noticeable that 
Jones in lus leply made no attempt to justify the execution of 
Mirth King. His whole aigument moved in another 

Jones's plane He attacked Ormond for his alliance with 
lebels and foi talking of the icstoration of the 
purity of lehgion with the help of an aimy of ‘ Papists ’ “ Most 

ceitain it is,’^ he continued, ‘‘and foimci ages have approved 
it, that inteimeddling of governors and paities in this kingdom 
with sidings and parties in England hath been the veiy betiay- 
ing of this kingdom to the Irish whilst the Biitish foices heie 
had been thereupon called off and the place therem laid open, ^ 
and, as it weie, given up to the common enemy ” Fmally, 
Jones reminded Oimond ‘that the English intciest m Ireland 
must be preser\ed by the English and not by the Insh * ® 
Jones’s words would find an echo m England even amongst 
those who disappioved of legicide as heartily as Ormond 
the Enghshmen weie, with rare exceptions, of one mind 

StSin thinking that the thieats of invasion fiom Ii eland 
iieinnd j;nust be biought definitely to an end, and that the 
only way to bnng them to an end was by tightening tlie gup 
of England upon the lush people and the lush soil They 
had too little knowledge of lush feeling and lush giievances 
to be aware that they weie entering on a course of oppiession 
fiom which their childien’s children would suffei, and, unfoi- 
Innately foi both sides in the quaiiel, theie was as yet no com- 
pact Insh nation to compel them to take its wrongs into ac- 
count The divisions of the lush had onginally invited the 
conquest of Ii eland They now rendered impossible the le- 
conquest of lush independence. “The Gael,” wioteabaid 

* The refeience is to the recall of English troops by the King in 
1643- 

^ Jones to Ormond, March 14, A True Cofy of Two E, 529, 28, 

where the correspondence is continued by oneothei lettei fiom eitlierside. 
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who had imbibed the traditions of the most puiely Celtic part 
of the island, 

“ are being wasted, deeply wounded, 

Subjugated, slain, extirpated 

By plague, by famine, by war, by persecution. 

It was God’s justice not to free them, 

They went not together hand in hand.” ' 


For the moment, however, lesolute as Jones had shown 

himself, his position seemed hopeless to those whose eyes weie 

^ _ fixed only on the immediate piesent His soldieis 

from Jones’s desciled in shoals, whilst Oimond felt himself able 
army 1 . 

to announce that as soon as the glass grew to provide 
forage for his cavalry he would be able to take the field at the 
Ormond 8,000 fool aiid 2,000 horsc, and that unless 

Jones were plentifully supplied from England, a siege 
Dublin of a few days would be suffiaent to reduce Dublin.® 
Difficult as Jones's position would be if he were opposed 
by Ormond alone, it would easily become despeiate weie 
Ormond to find allies m the North who could pour 
fSSs^ln down to suppoit his attack on Dublin by way of 
the North the coast-road leading through Drogheda Drogheda, 
indeed, was itself held by a Parhamentary ganison, and Monk, 
Monk’s whose tioops occupied Dundalk, Carlingford, and 

position Cainckfeigus on the coast, as well as Lisburn and 

Newiy further inland, was as staunch to ‘ the English interest' 
as Jones himself, whilst Sn William Cole at Sligo and Sii 
Charles Coote at Londondciij, though loo isolated to bnng 
him active support, might at least serve to (hstiact the forces of 
the enemy ‘ ' 

What forces might be opposed to Monk depended on 
the skill of Oimond's diplomacy, and on the strength of the 

‘ The Imh vision at Rome, Gilbert’s Conf of Aff, tn Irel. vol. 
lu 194. 

^ * Ormond to Nicholas, March 5, Carto MSS xxiv fol. 52 

* D. O’Neill to Ormond, Feb. 14} Waid’s advices, Feb 16; 
Carfe MSS, xxiu, fol, 485 The place now called Lisburn was then 
known as Lisnegarvy, 
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indignation aioused by legidde No two parties could be 
more widely separated by past hostility and by moral and Intel- 
insh and l^ctual antagonism than tlie Ql&tei Cells who followed 
Sujtsm Owen O’Neill, and the Scottish Piesbyteiian colo- 
nists who had occupied then lands and piosciihed 
then leligion Yet Ormond was so far encouiaged by his ap- 
parent success in the South that he fondl} imagmed it possible 
to bnng even these incompatible foices into line in the seivice 
of the King It was at least helpful to him that Rinuccmi, 
discouiaged by the signatuie of the Peace, had sailed fiom 
feb fl3 Galway on Febinai> 23,^ leaving Oimond, if he 
mrni^ni thought of winnmg o\ei those lush who had as yet 
iidand lefuscd to bow thcii necks undei the yoke of English 
royalism, to negotiate with a soldiei rathei than with a piiest 
It would be difficult foi Ormond to win ovei Owen 
O’Neill, but It would be moie difficult for him to win over the 
Feb I Scottish Presbytenans Unpiactical as then bi ethzcn 
on the othei side of the sea, tliey were hardly m- 
PrSw^y dined to meet lum even half-way On Febiuary 15 
of Belfast Presbytery of Belfast issued a long tiiade agamst 
sectaiies on the one hand and the mahgnants of Hamilton’s 
engagement on the othei, “ and tliough some infliientuil peison- 
ages, such as Loid Montgomery of Aids, wished to turn the 
movement to the advantage of the Royal cause, the Picsbytexy 
insisted that they could do nothing foi an unco\enanted king, 
though they were leady to defend themselves agamst an aimy 
of sectanes Their view of the situation was widely 
J>ui)poitcd by then countiymen, unci their fiist step 
Covenant •^as to Call Oil Moiik to renew the Covenant himself 
and to oidei his tioops to do the like, if he wished them to 
continue to co-opeiate with him ® 

When Monk took the Covenant in 1646, he could legaid at 
as a meie foim of dcdaiing his allegiance to the authonty he 
was about to serve in arms His sti ong sense of military honour 

J Cath Htb 174 

* A Necessary J^epie^mlahon^ piciixcd u> Milton’s OhservaUom on iko 
inks op Peace ‘ Adaii, A T) ite Nan atwCy 154-156 
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forbade him to renew it in 1649, when it would have been 
tantamount to a declaration of an intention to disobey the 
authority to which as a soldier he now owed obedience 

Military honour, howevei, did not pievent Monk fiom be- 
guilmg those who had announced themselves as his antagonists. 

If he gave a straightforward refusal, the Scottish 
m'S’es troops would be at once withdraivn fiom him, and 
dehi 8 position, peiilous already, would become well-nigh 

desperate. He accoidingly spun out time by givmg answcis 
which bound him to nothing ' 

The Scots weic no less determmed to persist in thou own 
narrow icsolutions On Maich 30 they denounced Oimond’s 
combination with ‘ Papists ' as strongly as they de- 
Peciaiatioii nouiiced the sectaries, and called on Alonk to submit 
of the Scots diiection of the war to a council of officers elected 

by the soldiers. Monk was hardly the man to place himself 
under the dictation of a body of Piesbyteiian agitatois, inspired 
by a Presbyterian clergy, especially as he knew that its first 
step would be to assail the Commonwealth ol England, whose 
servant he was “ I desire to know,” he sarcastically asked, in 
regard of our dependence upon England, whom it is 
MoiSi ^ we shall serve foi the present ” ^ It was this lesolu- 
tion of men like Jones and Monk to obey the Govei la- 
ment of England without legaid to political paity, which, to 
some extent, counterbalanced the weakness of the hold of 
the Commonwealth on English feeling 

Loyal as Monk was to ‘the English mteiesi,’ he ^^as m 

^ Adair, A True Narratvoe<t 156, 157. **Monk,*’ wiote Jones afler- 

waids, ** hath informed me that his letters and answers and ofFeis to the 
Scots was intended only for breaking them, and giving thereby some 
seeming satisfaction to the common people, and well knowing that his 
offers would not be accepted by the otheis without taking the Covenant, 
which he was resolved not to do , and if the Scots had taken him at his 
word, he would have fallen off.’* Jones to Cromwell, June 6 , Carte MSS* 
exvui, fol. 332. 

* Montgomery of Ards and others to Monk, March 30, Carte MSS. 
icxiv, fol. 33 ® > The Declarahott of the JS^tiishy E, 55 ^» ^5 5 Adair’s 
Narratrve^ 159. 
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little sympathy with English prejudices, oi even with English 
Monk re- fcelmgs It was enough for him if he could find 
assistance in any quarter by which he could be aided 
prejudices m the difficult task of maintaining his post till rein- 
forcements could reach him fiom beyond the sea Now that 
the Scots weie likely to*assail him, he turned to Owen O^NeiU 
O’Neill was by this time m a mood to lespond to his 
advances It is tiue that he detested the Confedeiate 
O’Neill m Catholics and the regicide Commonwealth with 

straits impartial cneigy, and in his confidential coiie- 

spondence he declared that rather than permanently associate 
himself with either, he would pass the lemaindei of his days 
m exile from his beloved countiy ^ In the last winter, however, 
his position had been deploiable His followeis, scattered 
ovei the counties of Cavan, Leitiim, Longford, and West- 
meath,^ weie on the veige of starvation, and gunpowder was as 
hard to come by as food The Nuncio, indeed, had promised 
to send him supplies from the continent, but even if that 
piomise weie fulfilled, O’Neill’s army was in dangei of perish- 
ing before help could reach it, and his only chance of safety 
lay in his piocuiing tempoiaiy aid from one or othei of the 
combatants who divided the field in Iieland. Foi some time 


Hw ov«- 
tum to 
Jones and to 
Ormond 


he had been in communication with Jones with little 
or no result,* and in Febiuaiy he turned to Oimond, 
asking him, thiough his nephew Daniel O’Neill, to 


despatch commissioners to treat on the conditions of alliance 


Feb 90 


Ormond seized the oppoitunity, and on I'ebuiaiy 20 


A negotia- gg^t the Commissioners * Little information of the 

tion openea 


* 0 *NeiU to Ma&saii, May 13 ; O’Neill to Rniuccini, May 18 5 
Gilbert’s H%sU o/Af tn IreL vol n. 435, 436 

* Westmeath to Oimond, Jan. 31 , Cmte MS^, xmu fol, 373 

* O’Neill to Monk, Apiil 25, Vtnd* Cath, Stb, i. i88 It is evident 

fiom this letter that the negotiation, which had lOused the suspicions 
of the Supieme Council (Gilbert’s Con£, £tiH 0/ Aff in IrsL vol. i 
747 “ 9 )j hsud. not gone far. See Ibnuccini to Panzirolo, Oct. 31, Nov 9, 
29, 1648, 340, 342, 354 

* Oimond to Clanncaide, Kcb, 27, Caffe JlfSS xxjii. fol. 403. 
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O'Neill 
turns tQ 
Monk. 

He moves 

towards 

Dundalk 


couise of then negotiation has been pieseivcd, but difficulties 
April lo undoubtedly arose, and on Apiil lo Oimond wrote 
itsiiiure to Cliarles that though theie had as yet been no 
foimal bieacli, he did not think that it could be long averted,^ 
It IN as, m fact, about this time that O’Neill, knowing of 
the stiaits to which Monk was reduced, turned to the Parlia- 
mentary commander in the North, hoping, no 
doubt, to obtam the powder which he needed on 
easier teims than those offered him by Ormond 
O’Neill opened the game by taking up a threaten- 
mg position in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dundalk ; Monk, who was withm its walls, and was utterly 
unable to cope with O’Neill and the Scots at the same time, 
wrote on April 21 to the Ulster chief inviting him to 
negotiate, O’Neill at once accepted the pioposal, 
MOTk^d on May 8 the negotiations lesulted m a cessation 
o’NeiU Qf hostihties for thiee months ending on July 3, in 
May 8 order that time might" be given for the presentation 

A cessation 

ofhos- to Parhament of ceitain propositions in O Neill s 
favour. In the meantime the two armies were to 
assist one anothci, and if, in consequence of an attack horn 
Ormond or Inchiqum, O’Neill needed more powder than he 
had, his wants m that respect were to be supphed by Monk.® 

As a meie temporal y convention this agreement satisfied 
both parties Monk and O’Neill were fequally aimous to gam 
a shelter against impending rum, until the supphes 
theconv^n- which they expected arrived, and both Monk and 
O’Neill had got precisely what they wanted. Neither 
of them had oveneached the other. As to O’Neill’s proposi- 
tions for a permanent settlement, it is haidly likely that he 
expected them to be accepted at Westminster, and at all 
events Monk had bound himself to nothing except to transmit 
them to England, and to help him to defeat those who were the 
enemies of both Monk had leason to know, fiom a conveisa- 
tion held some little lime befoie with Jones, undei whose ordcis 
‘ Ormond to Charles, April lo, CctrU MSS xxiv. fol, 405. 

* The Trite UcUe of the Transactions^ E, 569, ii 
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he was placed, that he would approve of any device for gaining 
time ^ and that it was meiely a temporaiy expedient which Monk 
had in view is shown by his long delay in foiwaidmg to West- 
minster a copy of the articles of cessation. It is difficult to 
account for this delay except on the supposition that Monk, 
expectmg that they would be rejected, wished to continue 
on good terms with O’Neill as long as possible 

If this was so, Monk’s liand was forced by the dangei of 
Londondeiiy Sir Geoige Monro had been sent by Ormond 
The danger besiege it, and the hostility of the Ulster Scots to 
of London all who lesisted their piedommance in the Noith 
^ ^ was now open and avowed Sir Cliarles Coote, the 

SSdityto commander of the gamson, was even less hkely 
than Monk to come voluntaiily to terms with O’NeiU- 
His father, who had been one of the Enghsh settleis in Ulster, 
had been stiipped of his entne possessions by the insuigents 
m 1641 ; an(^ after avenging himself by a cruel and umelent- 
ing warfare, had been slain by them m the following year. 
The younger Coote had mherited his fathers hatred, yet he 
now, as the only means of savmg the gamson entrusted to his 
chaige, called upon O’Neill for help. 

On May 22 Coote and O’Neill signed an agreement very 
similar to that which Monk had accepted a foitnight before ^ 
^ On the 25th, when O’Neill’s co-operation in the 
H^wwnven- dcfence of a Parliamentary gamson was actually 
impending, Monk at last despatched to England his 
May as owH conveiition, accompanying it with a letter to 
Mon^nds ^ Lieutenant of Ireland, in which 

he explained his conduct as having been prompted 
to ciom^ by rmlitaiy necessity He showed, however, that he 
wiU had no personal objection to a permanent under 
standing with the Ulster Celts. O’Neill’s propositions,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ are wonderful high, but I believe will descend much 

* A True ReloHon of the Transaciiom between Sir C. Coote and 
Owen Roe O^Neilly E, 57 X, 33. There had been an earher negotmUon 
which had been broken oft. See J^ei* Cur J 3 tb» u 
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lower ” ^ It was hardly likely that Ciomwell and his associates 
would speak so lightly of an alliance on any teims with men 
whose hands had, according to the prevalent belief, been 
imbiued, almost without exception, in the blood of murdeied 
Piotcstaiits 


' Tke True State of the TroMsaUtonSy E, 569, n 
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CHAPTER IV 

DUNDALK AND RATHMINES 


The association of the Ulbtei Celts witli the massacic of 1641 
made it difficult foi any English party to avail itself of then 
ReUuons services As far as the Independent leadeis were 
indepS- concerned the meic leligion of the Irish would 
cShohci hardly have stood in the way of the pi ejected alli- 
1647 ance. In the summer of 1647 ^ clause modifying 
the penal laws ol which the Enghsh Catholics complained had 
been inserted m Tht Hiads of the Proposals} Later m the 
year it was only on the ground of expediency that the Indepen- 
A cathoUc dents had voted ^ against the reception of a petition 
petition yfiyiQii a certain numbei of Cathohes offered an 
abjuration of the Pope's claim to absolve fiom obedience to 
the avil government, to permit the bieach of piomiscs made 
to heretics, and to command the destruction of excommumcated 
pel sons ® 

On the rejection of this petition at Westminster it was for- 
warded to Rome, strengthened by the signatuies of fifty of the 
It la rejected Catholic loity Though It was condemned by a con- 
giegation at Rome it obtained the approval of an un- 
named French divine, who asserted that decrees 
X648, issued fiom Rome were constantly set at naught by 
Opt?oiiofa the Prench courts whencvei they weie opposed to 
the lights of avil government. Tliu articles wcie 


* Oreai Civtl JVart xii. 330 . * lb m 377* 

* The petition itself has not been picscived; but a mcmorandiini on 
which it seenib to have been founded is m the Weslmimter Archives at 
the Oiatory in London. It beais nine siyiutiueb, all of them appuiently 
those of piicbtb. 
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pimted at Paris with this opinion appended, and m the summer 
of 1648 copies found their way into England ^ 

It little matteis to the oppressed from whose hand the 
boon of liberation comes, and in November, when the Presby- 
tenan Pailiament was lottenng to its fall, an Inde- 
SJSiSics pendent agent repoited from Pans that the English 
at Pans Cathohcs there were favourably disposed towards the 
army, and were prepared to welcome the appioaching Common- 
wealth Su: Kenelm Digby, by whom these views were 
advocated, had already received from Lord Say a pass to 


Proposed 
negotiation 
with the 
Cathohcs 



SirlC Digby 
invited to 
England 

proposed 
toleration 
of Catholics 


return to England ® In February Scout-mastei 
Watson was despatched to Pans to cany on the 
negotiation and to repeat to Digby the invitation to 
come back to his native country ^ That the idea of 
extending toleration to Catholics who would accept 
the government of the Commonwealth and would 
lenounce all doctnnes subversive of civil authonty 
did not extend to England alone, is shown by the 
project entertained soon after the Kmg’s execution, 


of sendmg Sir John Winter, a noted Royalist Catholic, to 


Ireland, with a mission to conciliate his co-religionists in that 


country ^ 

It IS probable that Winter’s mission related pnncipally, if 
not exclusively, to the Confederate Catholics The case of 
the Catholics of Ulster was in other hands Father 
Crelly, the abbot of a Cistercian monastery at Newry/ 
had, in 1647, been sent to Rome by the Marquis of 
Antnm to urge the Pope to conbibute money for the support 


1 Articles proposed to the Catholics of Bi^land^ E, 458, 9» These 
articles are the same as those m the memorandum, with shght modi- 
fications 

* Letter of an Independent Agent, Nov, 28, 1648, in A True and 
Full Relation^ E, 476, 14 

* Digby, coming from Pans in Watson’s company, arnved at Rouen on 
Feb 13. Winstad to Nicholas, Feb JJ, Caile's Ong Letters^ 1. 220 

* Advertisement from London, Feb %b i 224 

^ Lord Leice^tef's M'S fol. 2,792b, 

VOL I 
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of a fresh expedition to Scotland, ^\hich that nobleman ^vas 
planmng in conjunction with Montrose Failing m his 
immediate purpose, Cielly betook himself to England, where 
he was received by a small committee of five members of the 
A Spanish Council of State To them he propounded a plan 

for an alliance with Spain, in which Antnm and 
proposed Qjj^jeill should be included, and supported it by real 
or pretended revelations of the intention of the Fiench 
Government to assist Ormond and the Confederate Catholics. 
He gathered from his interviews with the committee that its 
members were favourably disposed towards him Cardenas, 
too, the Spanish ambassadoi, wrote hopefully to Madnd of the 
pioject, and demanded powers to negotiate with the Common- 
wealth foi the assistance of an English fleet against France. 
Such a proposal was not hkely to be adopted at Madrid ^ 

Philip had as yet no mind to enter into an alliance with a 
regiade repubhc, especially with one so ill-consolidated as the 
Hesitation Enghsh Commonwealth appeared to be, and he 
at Madnd therefore rejected the proposal of his ambassador. 
Before, however, the King’s reply amved, Cardenas and Crelly 
learned that the Counal of State had abandoned, if it had ever 
The idea of senously entertained, the idea of tolerating Catholics, 
partly, it would seem, in consequence of its dis- 
ahandoned covcry that the great majority of the English 
Cathohcs would remain faithful to the Royalist cause, partly, 
no doubt, because it could not but be aware that the step it 
had contemplated would be extremely unpopular amongst its 
March 14 o™ supporters ^ On March 14, finding that Sir 
Winter was no longer useful, Parliament 
pardon cxceptcd him from pardon, though it allowed him 
time to leave the country m safety ^ Cielly had already dis- 
covered the fruitlessness of his errand, and on March 6 
SSip^int he wrote to Antrim that he was only remaining in 
England till Cardenas had received an answer from 

‘ Consulta of the Council of State, March Gutzot^ 1. App v No 3. 

* Letter from an English Catholic, March 26, Lord Lezcestof MS* 
fol 2,793b. • Cj/. VL 164 
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Madnd ^ By this time Antrim had made has submission to 
Ormond, and the negotiation had therefoie broken down on 
both sides. When, towards the end of May, Sir Kenelm Digby 
arrived in England from Pans he found httle disposition to 
hsten to his proposals ® 

Under these unfa\ouiable cucumstances, Monk^s letter^ 
announcmg his aiiangement with O’Neill, was laid by Ciom- 
June well before the Council of State, It is highly pio- 
iS'lLd bable that Cromwell had already authonsed Jones to 
advantage of any negotiations which might be 
State offeied by one or other of the hostile commanders, 
but it is almost certain that, till Monk’s lettei reached him, he 
knew nothing of the actual terms ot the agreement with 
O’Neill, and that lie was absolutely opposed to any permanent 
The cessa Ulster Celts The three months’ 

non to bo cessation was, however, another matter, and the 
kept secret State, refusing to ratify It, nevertheless 

resolved to keep it seciet * Theie is no giound for supposing 
that Cromwell dissented from the course then taken, nor, 
when all the circumstances of tlae case are taken into consideia- 
lion, IS there any reason why he should have done so ^ 

^ Crelly to Anlnm, Maich 6, Carte MSS xxir 49, 54 This letter 
IS mcompatihle with the supposUioa that Crelly hod received promises 
from the Independents 

^ Relation of an Iiish gentleman, Gilbert's Cont of Af vi 

IreL vol. u. 204, Salvetti’a despatch, June^, Add^ MSS, 27,962, M, 
fob 306 

® <‘It was not then thought fit, for divers reasons, to return any 
answer thereupon to Col. Monk, but enjoined secrecy on the whole ” 
Order Book of the C. of St. Interr I, 62, p, 601. This is passed over 
in The Report of the Council to Parliament, Cf, vi 277 

* That Cromwell directly authonsed Monk’s treaty was suggested by 
Walker {Stst of Ind iz, 233), and has since been maintained by Mr. 
Julian Corbett (Monk, ch, v.). Monk’s letter to Cromwell is, however, 
to my mmd incompauble with the supposition that he was acting under 
instructions more definite than the general ones which he states that be bad 
received fiom Jones Mr Corbett, as I learn from hmi, rests his case 
upon two grounds In the first place, there is a letter from the Council 
of State of May 7, huinedly counteimandmg the despatch fioni Chester 
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An explosion of popular sentiment against the thiee months’ 
cessation, which would prematuiely have converted O’Neill 
CromweU's ^ enemy, would at this lime have been 

need of disastrous to Cioniwell’s plans Havmg made up 
his mind not to cross the sea without the means of 

of money intended foi Monk, whilst on May ii a letter was wiitten to 
Monk thanking him for his services, and on the 15th orders were given 
to despatch the money (C. of St to Walley, May 7, Interr I, 94, p 
147 , Older Book of the C of St hiterr I, 62, p 287 , C of St to 
Walley, May 15, htierr I, 94, p 169) The simplest explanation is that 
the Council heard on the 7th that Dundalk was in danger from the Scots, 
and had learnt by the 1 5th that no immediate danger was impendmg, 
and that therefore the money could be sent with safety This is pretty 
much what they say themselves, and I see no leason to disbelieve them. 
The theoiy that they were offended with Monk’s negotiation, and that 
Cromwell smoothed things down, presupposes that they already knew 
something of the negotiation, and that Cromwell was at hand to combat 
their objections The former supposition is in the highest degree 
improbable, and though Cromwell was piesent m the Council on May 7, 
he did not leappear till the 26th, being called away from London to 
suppress the Levellers 

In the second place, Mr Coibett refers to an extract from a letter, 
the contents of which were forwarded by Nicholas to Ormond on 
in which Nicholas’s unknown correspondent says that he hsui been 
told by * a great Papist ’ that the business between Cromwell and the 
Catholics was asleep, and that, as to Owen O’Neill, * for this he could 
not speak with so much confidence to it as to the foimer, but he had it 
from a good author (which aftei wards he named, viz the Lord Brudenel) 
that that gentleman had about three weeks ago written a letter to 
Cromwell to thank him for his care he had of him and his army on 
paying this half-year, but he desired him withal to consider that his 
promise was but conditional, as presupposing the Pope’s approbation, 
which he could never obtain, but on the contrary had received a present 
command to do nothing prejudicial to the Ciown of England, and upon 
that, It IS probable, came that report a while since, that O’Neill was joined 
with the Marquis of Ormond ’ (Carte’s Ong Letters^ 1 297) The day 
three weeks before this extract was enclosed was July 7, and presupposes 
a letter written hy O’Neill to Cromwell towards the end of June. If at 
that time he told Cromwell that in consequence of the Pope’s intervention 
he could do nothing for him, how came he subsequently to take pait in 
the relief of Londondeir)% when it was besieged by the \eiy Rojahsls whom 
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paying his men, he found himself hampered with innumerable 
delays It is true that Parliament had done what it could in 
favoui of the aimy On May 12 an Act was passed 
Aaforpmy- to enable soldieis to pay for then quarteis by 
ing quarters Loiiowuig moHcy Oil the secuiity of the assessments, 
and a second Act on May 28 oidcied the issue of 
debentmes bearing a Visible secuiity,* in older to 
fordebtn save the owneis of such dcbentuies fiom being 
dnven, as had often been the case befoie, to sell 
them for no moie than three shillings m the pound ^ The 
difficulty was to find ^visible secunty,* To entice men to 
‘Doubling* purchase the lands of Deans and Chaptcis now put 
Sfm^and poisons who had foimeily lent to the 

Chapters State money which had not been lepi^ud weic offeicd 
the opportunity of ^doubhng,’ If they now paid m ready 
money a sum equal to the amount of their oiiginal loan, they 
weie to leceive lands equal in value to both payments, and 
would thus obtain payment in land for what was coming to be 
held as a bad debt Yet, even with this temptation, buyers 
came in but slowly 

It was not by financial difficulties alone that Cromwell's 


he was oidcied to suppoit ? How, too, cauic Cromwell, who, foi some 
time to come, was notouously unalde to obLain money loli.insport his own 
aimy to Iieland, to find pay foi that of O’Neill ? 

If tlie whole of Jones’s conespondente with Cromwell had been pie- 
seued, it would peihajis be possible to asccitam CiomwcU’s pait m the 
attempts at this time made by Jones to break up the coahuon against 
him. One passage of the few of Jones’s letters which have reached us 
may, howevei, be quoted *‘I have hitherto,” he wrote, “fomented— 
as still I do — the diflerenccs between Owen Roe and Ormond, and am 
now on the same design foi taking Preston off also with his lush paity, 
which IS now also taking It will be of high consequence to the utter 
and speedy breaking of their whole powers.” Jones to Cromwell, June 
6, Cofie MSS, cviin foi 44b. This looks as if Cromwell had given Jones 
to understand that he might intrigue as much as he pleased, but had left 
details to his suboidinate 

* Acts of JParL E, 1,060, pp. 223, 263 ; Tlie l^ellers I'lnduaicd, E, 
S 7 h II. 
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departuie was sta}ed On June 9 Parliament resolved that 
the seats of the members who had voted for the continuance 
June 9 of tho Treaty of Newpoit, and who had not satisfied 
eiS^nsre- Committee appomted to receive retractations 
solved on, of that votc, should be declared vacant and be 
filled up by fresh elections ^ At this pioposal , which would 
have introduced into the House more than a hundred new 
members of uncertain politics at a time when he would himself 
be on the other side of the sea, Cromwell took alarm He 
Cromwell made an alternative proposal that Pailiament should 
adjou^^” adjourn for two or three months, leaving the reins of 
ment government in the hands of the Council of State - 
The House, which was at all times disinclmed to shaie its 
authonty with new comers, followed Cromwell’s lead, and on 
June II requested the Council to draw up a list of 
Bills fit to be passed into law before the adjoum- 

adopted ment ® 

Definite preparations were now made for the Irish expe- 
dition On Jtme 15 Ireton was named Lieutenant-General, 
June IS and on the 22nd Cromwell was formally appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Governor of Ireland, a title 
General which, even m official parlance, was speedily aban- 

^ June « doned for the time-honoured designation of Lord 

Conunander Lieutenant, the civil and military authority being 
in-chief combmed m his person for three years * On June 2 7, 
to piovide resources for his army, an Act was passed 
expedients charging the excise with 400,000/, and on the 29th 
anothei Act authonsed the immediate bon owing of 150,000/ 
on that secunty * A popular government, indeed, would have 
The aty difficulty in raising the money on such good 

secmity , but the Government was not popular, espe- 
cially in London, and the city merchants, instead 

* Wkiteloeke, 406 

® Walker’s H%st of Ind u 202 ; Salvetti’s despatch of July Add 
MSS 27,962, M fol 327b. 

* Cy VI 229 

* VI 245. 


* iJ, VI 232, 239 
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May as 
Kins lie 
blockaded 


of taking up the loan, offered to bet twenty to one that 
Cromwell would nevei leave England ^ 

The delay was the more annoying as news of the increased 
activity of the enemy had foi some time been pounng in from 
News from Ii^land On the other hand, it was satisfactory to 
Ireland kuow that the mastery of the sea had passed into 
the hands of the Commonwealth. On May 22 Blake arrived 
off Kinsale and blockaded the harbour. Rupert's 
ships were as yet too scantily manned to break out,® 
and if Dublin and Londonderry were to be besieged 
by the Royalists, they would be besieged, like Hull and Ply- 
mouth in the English Cml War, on the land side alone. Yet, 
even with the sea open behind them, Dublin and Londondeiry 
were exposed to no slight danger. About the middle of May, 
Ormond sent Castlehaven in advance to clear the way for his 
own march to Dublin, and Castlehaven reduced Maryborough 
on the 1 6th and Athy on the 21st Yet even in the 
midst of these successes the inherent weakness of a 
military undertaking based on no sound financial 
organisation was plainly to be seen, Castlehaven 
had started with 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse. His 
half-starved men deserted in shoals, and he had to complain 
^ after the capture of Athy that only 1,500 of his 

fiomhrt infantry lemamcd with him, and that they were only 

kept alive by stealing cows God Almighty,” he 
wiote to Ormond, “ bless all, but to my thinking our business 
foi as much as concerns this army hath but a scurvy face ” ® 
Ormond was moie sanguine. He thought tlrat so small a 
May 83 *‘>um OS 5 ,ooo/. would make the King absolute master 

i?o*^rfor of Ireland, and tliat theie would not be much difficulty 

the be&t. ^ raising It * Encouraged by this hope, he deter- 


May 
Castle- 
haven 
reduces 
Mary- 
borouG^h 
and Athy 


' The ModeiaU^ E, 565, li, 

* I^ggc' to Ormond, May 22, CasUchaven to Oimond, May 26 , Sir 
E Butler to Ormond, May 27; CatU MSS nxiv foi. 765, 7 ^ 12 , 784, 
A Perfect Summaty, E, SJi, 20 

* Castlehaven’s Memoirs (ed. 1680), 85, Castlehaven to Ormond, 
May 14, 16, 19, 21, 22 ; Carte MSS, xxiv. foi 701, 719, 742, 755, 764, 

^ Ormond to Jcimyn, May 23, ib, xxiv foi 772. 
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mined to set out for Dublin, the gate of Ireland, where the 
girdling wall of mountains falls back for a space and leaves free 
access to the central plain. On May 29 he assured Nicholas 
that the King could dispose of at least 10,000 foot 
Hiaww’ and 3,000 horse. On the other hand, he allowed 
that if Irish soldiers were to be brought under 
situation. uiijitary discipline, they must be constantly paid, 
wliich, added the unhappy Lord Lieutenant, * they can never 
be.’ Inchiquin’s men, mainly recruited amongst the English 
settlers in Munster, were no less clamorous ‘for impossible 
sums of money.’ Yet Ormond was full of hope to carry 
Dublin ‘and, in consequence, the whole kingdom.’ As yet 
he knew nothing of the agreement between Monk and O’Neill, 
and he hoped that the hostility of Royalists and Levellers 
would be enough to hinder Cromwell from bringing or sending 
any considerable assistance to Jones. ^ 

On May 30 the combined forces of Ormond ^d Inchiquin, 
numbering 6,000 foot and 2,000 horse, broke up from KiL 


kenny. It was not an army from. which united 
action could be expected. Between Inchiquin’s 
advance. protestonts and the Catholics who had been handed 
over to Ormond by the Supreme Council no good understand- 
ing prevailed. It was compamtively easy to smooth away 
personal asperities. Preston, for instance, who was annoyed by 
Preston appointment of Lord Taaffe to the post of Master 

to be a of the Ordnance, which he coveted for himself, and 

who had even entered into a correspondence with 
Jones, was consoled with the promise of a viscountcy.® 


* Ormond to Nicholas, May 29, Carte’s Letiars, ii, 379. 

* Ormond to Charles, June i ; Ormond to Long, June i ; Carte MSS. 
xvi. foil. I, 3. For Preston’s communication with Jones, see the extract 
at p. 85, note. According to a letter from Rochfort to Jones* of* June 4 
[ib, cxviii. 45), Preston engaged in a plot to seize Qrmond at a dinner 
to which he was invited, as he passed through Carlow on' the 31st. The 
plot, wrote Rochfort, failed, because Ormond came accompanied with an 
armed guard, it is possible that Preston listened to the scheme in order 
iQ frustrate it, and the evidence is, at all events, insufficient to fix so deep 
a stain on his character. 
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Such nvahies might be dangcious in the future, but for the 
present Ormond was, at least m appeaiance, m the full tide of 
success, wheicas it was amongst his opponents that the disin- 
tegrating effect of diffeiences of opinion and sentiment was 
most clearly to be seen It was not only by the Scots m the 
north that legicide was abhoired One fortified post 
Suirendei after aiiothcr was voluntanly surrendeied to Oimond 
heSe’s to by officers in the employment of the English Pailia- 
Orraond nicut, Ballysonau being the only one to hold out 
Sii Thomas Armstiong deseitcd to him with a stiong body 
of hoise, and his example w'iis followed by othei Par- 
liamentary officers On June 14, indeed, Jones, 
accompanied by Monk, who had come southwards 
to consult him on his own difficulties, sallied foitli 
from Dublin to obstruct Oimond's maich, but he 
was sadly out-numbered, and on the 17th he was 
out-manoeu\icd and forced to diaw back into the 
city ^ On the 21st Oimond reached Castleknock, 
and occupied the grounds of Phrenix Lodge with his 
cavaliy Before long he established his headquaiters 
at Fmglas on the noithcin side of Dublin “ 

In reality everything depended on Ormond’s piomptness in 
assailing Dublin befoic succour could arrive Yet he detci- 
miiied to play a waiting game He may have dis- 
tiusted the quality of his txoops, and he certainly 
underestimated the powei of the English Govein- 
ment to hasten the suc( ouis winch had been so long 
delayed He appeals to Iiave thought that the difficulty of 
obtaining piovisions fioin Ihe neighbouihood of Dublin, 
together with the piessure exeiased by a disaffected popula- 
tion, would compel Jones to suriender, although the sea was 
still open foi the intioduction of supplies Jones, on the 
pthei hand, with none of the unconquerable optimism of his 
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from Jones 

June J4 
Jones 
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to cheLk 
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Jones’s 
retreat 
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Ormond 
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* Ormond to the King, June 28, Cartels Letters, 11 383 , The 
Moderate Lnfelltgfmer, E, 562, 2 , The Moderate Mejcury, E, 562, 4; 
The Present Condition of Dublin, E, 562, ii 
® BlacknallS advices, CaiteMSS, xxv. foL 35 
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opponent, busied himself in repainng the foitifications, and 
Jones’s drove out of the gates the Roman Cathohc citizens 
prepaia- and all others, whether civilians or soldiers, whom 
he suspected of treachery ^ 

Ormond at all events had no fear of the result He de- 
spatched Inchiquin first to reduce Drogheda, and then to fall 
inchiquin ^ipon Monk and rally the Ulster Scots to the Royal 

JSnst cause On the 28th he invited his young sovereign 

ifrogheda to consider how the total reduction of Ireland might 

*be best improved and made use of towards the legaimng of’ 
June 38 other dommions How great were the difficulties 
pond’s in the way of that final consummation was not un- 

bodmgs known to him Inshmen, he was well aware, thought 

far more of seemg their own grievances redressed in their own way 
than of lestonng Chailes to the throne, “ It is easily foreseen,” 
he wrote, “ that, upon the full subduing of those that hold in this 
kmgdomfor the rebels m England, and before those heretofore 
of the Confedeiate party will consent to the sending away or 
disbanding of any consideiable number of their best men, they 
will e\pect a confirmation by Act of Parliament of what they have 
gained by the late peace , and it is to be feaied that then clergy 
will not rest theie, but will press for such enlargement in point 
of ecclesiastical livings and juiisdiction — the tiue and onginal 
ground of the Insh rebelbon —as may not consist with your 
Majesty’s honour, safety, 01 consaence to allow them Yet I 
His advice conceive It is not impossible but that youi Majesty, 
by securmg to the generality by Parliament and by some par- 
ticulai instances of bounty and trust what is alieady granted, 
which carries with it all reasonable advantages and security as 
to tempoial interests and very large freedoms for the exercise 
of their rehgion, may so far gain upon them that it will not be 
difficult to carry them to what new action j-oui Majesty shall 
please, and yet not entangle yourself in such further conces- 
sions to them as may lose the heaits of the Piotestants without 
whom youi Majest^s work here, much less m England and 
Scotland, is not to be done ” 

* The JPiesent CondtHon oj Dublin^ E, 563, 4, 
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The disiuption of the alliance which he had so laboriously 
concluded stared Oimond in the face “ How this Parliament,” 
He invites Continued, “ can be without your Majesty^s pre- 
sence I cannot see, nor any assurance wilh- 
out a Parhament of sending any considerable body 
of Irish hence with the consent of those entrusted by them ^ to 
see the peifoiiiunce of the conditions iviththem, and unless 
the greatei numbei be of them,^ the Protestants interested 
here will not hold it safe that any number of themselves be 
sent.” The expected conquest of Ireland, in short, must lead 
to an outbieak of hostility between the two sectaons of Or- 
mond’s suppoiteis, which could only be averted by Charles’s 
personal inteivention ^ 

Evidently the danger of an Irish imasion of England was 
gi eater in appearance than in leahty, but history is full of 
Cromwell examples of menaces which become foimidable 
^ ^ot met with vigour and decision, 

danger Cromwell at least had no doubt as to the necessity 
of putting an end for ever to threats which had been suspended 
over England smee the utterance of those hasty words which 
more than an) thing else had cost Straflord his head Another 
Royal Lord Lieutenant appeared to be repeating Strafford’s 
words ‘‘Your Majesty hath an aimy m Ireland which you 
may employ to leduce this kingdom ” Yet Cromwell, eagei as 
he was to set foith, was still tied to Westminster by his finan- 
cial needs, peihaps, loo, by the necessity of assuimg himself 
that theie was no immediate iisk of a Scottish mvasion 

About the time that Ormond sat down before Dublin, 
juneao public attention was called to the events passmg in 

Seund^°^ Ulster^ On June 20 a lumour was spread in 

^dmg London, with no basis of fact, that Monk and O’Neill 

O’Nein had marched together to relieve Dublin More accu 

* I e, the Commissioneis of Tiubl, see p 13 * J e of Piotestants 

* OrtDond to Charles, June 28, Carte’s Ong Leitets, n 383 

^ Tha Mod&^aie Memtry^ E, 561, I, The Moderate Intelligencer^ 
E, 561, 2. From the Royahst Merc Pragmattcus (E, 561, Vj) published on 
June 26, It appears that no definite information had as yet been published. 
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rate information was on the way, and on June 28 a part of 
juneas. the .correspondence, between Monk and O’Neill was 

^^ence published in London ; and soon afterwards arrived a 
Montand pamphlet containing, not only the correspondence, 
puw^^ed. treaty itself. This pamphlet had been 

The treaty Cork, and wos Sent to the press by an 

published, officer Serving under Monk, who was almost certainly 
Colonel Mark Trevor, and who announced his intention of 
deserting to Ormond, partly on the ground of his abhorrence 
of the murderers of the king, but still more on account of the 
treaty with O’Neill.^ 

There is no doubt that the Council of State shared Trevor’s 
opinions on the last point, but the treaty had still more than a 
TheCoun. Council was most unwilling 

cii anxious to drive O’Neill into active warfare sooner than was 
neccssary. Doubtless with this object, the Council, 
unbroken, had hitheito shown little disposition to give 

ear to the propositions of the Abbot Crelly on behalf of Antrim 
. Tuiy, and O’Neill,® now instructed its committee to hear 
beforoa Crelly asked, as O’Neill had 

committee, asked before, for indemnity for the Irish in arms in 
Ulster, and for ^ the enjoyment of their religion and estates for 
the time to come.’ As far as can be gathered from his own 
language, he also asked for a general toleration of all Catholics 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth.® Everyone of 

^ General Owen O^NeiWs Letter^ E, 562, i ; The Proportions of Owen 
Roe OWeilli E, 562, 15. * See p. 82. 

* Ludlow, i. 228 ; Ludlow, as usual, gives no dat^, but Crelly’s own 
account points to his having been before the committee early in July. 

Intra paucos dies,’’ he writes, **con£ldenter preesume me intellectuTum 
realem eventum propositi de quo quantocyus Dominationem vestram 
illustrissimam certiorem reddam. . * . Deum Maximum testor quantum 
in iis laboravi et cum quibus pcriculis ac dHHcultatibus ; licet nondum 
absolverim censeo, et non absque fundamehto, quod iiifra terminum 
vlginti dierum per me ipsum vel per alium expressum Dominationi suse 
illustrissimse,” i,e. Rinuccini, “omnia referre valuero. Res de quibus 
ago sunt generates et graves, et cum grandibus consilio grandium 
deliberate ductus in iis procedo, quandoquidem de re totius Religionis 
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his demands was ultimately rejected, but for the present he 
was put in hope of a satisfactory answer. Evidently the 
Council expected that O’Neill would thereby be induced to 
observe the cessation to the end. The maxim that it is as 
justifiable to defeat a public enemy by craft as by valour finds 
easy access to the breasts of even high-minded statesmen. 

It can hardly be doubted that Cromwell gave his assent to 
this manoeuvre of his fellow-councillors. His own plans were 
Cromwell’s grounded on a policy very different from that of an 
alliance with any body of Irish Catholics. He was 
prepared to make his own the old policy of Strafford and to 
subordinate every other consideration in the government of 
Ireland to the work of upholding the ‘ English interest,’ and of 
making Protestant English colonists supreme in that country. 
Thus alone, he imagined, could chaos be reduced to order. 
With this object in view, Cromwell, whilst pushing forward 
towards Chester a sufficient force to relieive Jones from danger, 
Jones to be despatching the bulk of his army towards Bristol 
and Milford Haven, from which port was the nearest 
Chester. passage to Cork and the southern coast of Munster. 
Cromwell There was to be found the English colony which had 
sprung up mainly through the enterprise of the first 
Munster, Cork, which had kept its ground against the 

Confederate Catholics at the time of the cessation in 1643,^ 
and which furnished the strength of Inchiquin’s army now 
fighting, not without reluctance, by the side of the Confederates, 
audcom^ Through one of his officers. Colonel Phayre, 
already been in communication with 
quin’s somc of the officers in Inchiquin’s army, and had 

officers. asked them to continue their service in that army, in 

order that when the proper moment arrived they might turn 
against their own commander with more effect^ 

Catholic® agitur et aliquando demonstrabitur.” Crelly to (?) July 

Lord Leicester's MS, fol. 2,800b. 

* See the map in Gi^eat Civil War, i. 224. 

* “Some of these,” Phayre afterwards declared, “stayed, by his 
advice, in Inchiquin’s army on purpose to serve said interest” Phayre’s 
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By this time, too, Cromw ell had on his side a man whoso 
influence ovci the Enghsh m Munstei was be}ond dispute 
Lord Bro?. Lord BioghiU, the fifth son of the Eail of Cork, had 
taken part with Inchiquin in his early lesistance to 
aRoyaiibt Confcdciate Catholics, but had been for some 
time living in retiu‘ment, fust m Ii eland and then in Someiset 
The execution of the King roused him from his life of ease, 
and in the spnng of 1649 he came to London with the inten- 
tion of ciossing to the Continent to ask Charles foi a commis- 
sion m Iieland Whilst waiting foi a passport he was surprised 
Cromwell ^ Ciomwell, who told him that his 

wmshim design was discoveied, and that he would soon be 
m the Towel unless he consented to abandon it 
He had himself, said Cromwell, obtained leave fiom the 
Council to make tlie attempt to bung him to a better mind 
If he would serve against the lush, ‘ he should have a general 
officer’s command, and should have no oaths noi engagements 
laid upon him, nor should be obliged to fight against any but 
the Irish ’ He must, however, make up his mind at once, one 
way or other On this, BroghiU, in whom antipathy to the 
Irish was more deeply seated than devotion to the Royal cause, 
accepted the pioposal, and from that time became one of 
Cromwell’s most trusted supporters m Ireland. ^ 

deposition, Caulfield’s Connal Book of the Cof ^oration of Cork^ p 1165, 
The passage is not quite free from ambiguity, as it might mean that they 
stayed after the defeat at Rathmines , but I feel very little doubt that the 
inleipretation given to it in the text is right. 

* Moi nee’s Memoirs of On try ^ prefixed to The State Letten of Rogei 
Boyle, Eail of Oirery, 10 This is the same souice from which the 
story of Ciomwell and Ireton at the Blue Boar is taken {G/eat Civtl War^ 
iv. 27) It would be unwise to guaiantee the stoiy as accurate in every 
detail, but it fits in with Cromwell’s designs at the time, though his 
intention to land in Munster must have been forgotten when it was 
wntten Indirect confiimation of the part relating to Cromwell’s promise 
that Bioghill should fight with the lush only is given by a letter from 
Inchiqum to Ormond of Dec 9 {Clarendon St P 11, 500). My Lord 
of Broghill,” he wiites, “sent rue some messages, first, that he assures 
me he does not act foi them, nor by their commission, that he will never 
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The beginning of July found Cromwell still m stiaits for 
money, and he adhered to his resolution that without money 
Cromwell he would not lead his men across the sea His 

?he pi'esence in the West of England was, however, 

England needed to restore discipline among his tioops A 

few weeks before a party of thirty soldiers buist into Prynne’s 

Prynne iVi ^ouse in Somerset, climbing over the walls and break- 
trwited by ing down the doors When entiance had been gained 
they beat his servants, diew their swoids on himself, 
forced their way into his beer-cellar, and possessed themselves 
of the money and clothes of his household Having done 
thus much they ‘hollowed, roared, stamped, beat the tables 
with their swords and muskets like so many bedlams, swearmg, 
cursing, and blaspheming at every woid * They smashed the 
aockery, threw a joint of beef at the head of the maid who 
was placmg it on the table for their use, and msisted on having 
tuikeys fetched out of the farmyard At supper they drank so 
hard that ‘ most of them were mad-drunk, and some of them 
dead-drunk under the table ’ ^ Prynne’s expenence was pro- 
bably exceptional, but men guilty of such conduct, even m the 
house of so notonous an antagonist of the Commonwealth, were 
not hkely to be well-behaved elsewhere 

It was time for Cromwell to mtervene On July 12 he set 
out for Biistol with unwonted state, m a coach diawn by six 
jtayi2 grey Flanders mares and piotected by a life-guard 
Ss^uTfor every member of which was ‘ either an officer or an 
Bristol esquire ’ Above him floated a milk-white standard,^ 
symbolising, as it would seem, his hope to bnng back white- 
robed Peace from amidst the horrors of wai Yet, long as the 
starting of his expedition had been delayed, it seemed 
Hisravai likely to be kept back for seme time longei He 
amved at Bnstol on the 14th, but was then com 

disserve the King, though he act in this national quarrel, and that, though 
perhaps I may not believe it, yet he would be glad to do me peisonal 
service.” 

‘ A Legal Vtnd^taUon^ E, 565, 3 This took place on RTay 22 
* A Perfect DtuinaU E, 531, 21, 
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pelled to assure his troops that until money ainved for theii 
support he would not Older them to embark ^ He did every- 
thing necessary to complete his piepaiations for sailing when 
the proper moment arrived, and whilst pushing on his legiments 
towards Milford Haven, he continued to keep up his com- 
munications with the English soldiers in Munster Unless 
His offer to Ormoiid was giossly misinformed, Ciomwell ofTered 
the Governor 6,oooJ to the Govemor of Cork to open the gates of 
that city on his ariival, and theic is reason to believe 
that similar overtuies were made to persons in authority in 
Kmsale and Wexford, and possibly m othei ports on the 
southern coast ^ 

Whilst Cromwell was thus preparing for a landing in 
Munster he did not neglect those who were holding out m 


Reinforce- 
ments for 
Jones and 
Coote* 


Other paits of Iicland. Three legimcnts of foot 
under Venables, Moore, and Huncks, and one of 
horse under Reynolds, were forwarded to Chester, 


part of that under Huncks being destined foi Londonderry, 


whilst the remainmg foices weie to make all speed to Dublin 


Some of Reynolds's troopeis mutinied on then way tlxrough 
Wrexham, and committed outrages in the neighbourhood,® 


but the greater pait remained with their colours, and the four 


regiments reached Chester without much loss 

Whilst these reinfoicements weie still on the way, events 
were occmiing in Ireland which seiiously increased the difficul- 
juiyir ties of the Parliamentaiy commandeis. On July ji 
to Drogheda suirendered to Inchiquin Of the 700 foot 
inchiqum ^ horse of which tlie gainson was composed, 


1 Marc. Pragniahcus^ E, 565, 21 5 The Moderate XnUlhgcncer^ E, 
564, 6. 

* Advices from Blacknall, June 21 ; Long to Ormond, Carte 
MSS. XXV fol 35, 140 5 Ormond to Digby, July 19 ; Oimond to Hyion, 
Sept 29 , Carle’s On^ Letters. 11. 391, 407 ; Intelbgence of Ciomwell’s 
Embarkation, Gilbeit’s Hi^t. of A ff tn Irel. vol. n, 223, 

® C. of St to Walley, June 26, Jnttrr I, 94, p 264 ; Older Book of 
the C of St Interr. I, 62, p 333 , Wrexham is there miswritten Wex- 
Jbrd See C. of St, to Cromwell, July 17, Interr. I, 94, p 313 
VOL L 


H 
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no fewer than 600 foot and 220 horse took service with the 
victorious party ^ 

Inspinted by this success, Inchiquin pursued his march 
In Ulster, Sir Geoige Monro, who was in arms for the King, 
Monr^and reducing Colerainc, had crossed the Bann, and 

opened communications with Loid Montgomeiy 
North of Aids, and other commanders, who were chafing 
under the unpiactical refusal of the Presbyterian clergy to 
peimit them to fight for an uncovenanted king They now 
resolved to throw off the yoke, and Montgomery, having 
obtamed admission into Belfast on the plea of defending it 
against Monio, had gamed over the soldiers of the gainson,^ 
Mont- and joinmg with Monio had made himself mastei of 
for Canickfeigus as weD Montgomery then openly 
the King, declaied himself for Charles II , in the teeth of the 
protests of the cleigy 

The storm would soon fall on Dundalk, where Monk still 
held out In his desperation he sent to O’Neill for assistance 
Monk at Inchiquin in accordance witli their agree- 

D^daik ment, oifeiing to supply him with the gunpowder of 
Heapphes which he stood in need Accordingly on July 23 a 
toO‘Neiii paity of O’Neill’s men appeared m Dundalk to fetch 
O’^'eiS*^ away the stoie Once within the walls, the Irishmen 
amongst the dimk shops, and when at last 
they staggered through the gates with then loads, 
they were m no plight to resist an enemy Unluckily for them 
Hispnxty ^^chiqum was m the immediate neighbourhood 
deCwted by The Inshmcn were cut down or put to flight, whilst 
nc iqum ammunition they earned passed into the hands 
of the victois 

On the monung of the 24th Inchiquin opened an attack on 
the forhess Monk’s own gamson, howevei, refused to fight 

^ Lettei from an officei, July 16, m Pet/ Occit/remei, E, 532, i, 
Ormond to Charles, July 18 , Carte’s On^ LcUar?, u 388 

* Adair’s Irish Piesd, CJmtch^ i 6 S'‘i 73 % the com plaint of the 
Boutefeu, E, 566, 18, Monio to GcmiU, July 30, CaiU MSS^ xxv. 
fol. 105 
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for the ally of O^Neill, and he had no course open but to 
come to terms with Inchiquin On a promise that he and all 
July 34 wtio chose to follow him bhould be allowed to depart 
' unharmed, he threw open the gates Inchiquin 
Dundalk leceivcd a heaity welcome, and almost the whole of 
the gariison took service under him.^ Inchiquin had now 
accomplished his woik m the Noith, and leaving Monro and 
Montgomery to oveipowei Coote in Londondeiry, he returned 
Surrender shoic in the Siege of Dublin, The Castle 

ofivim of Tnm smrendered to him as he passed, and, as 
andShgo about the same time submitted to 

Clannearde, Dublin and Londonderry were at the end of July 
the only fortified posts of any impoitance holding out against 
the Royalists 

Whilst these operations were in piogiess, Ormond had 
clung to his head-quaiteis at Finglas, probably in order to 
Ormond at hindei Jones from marching to the relief of Monk 
Fmgias Though he knew that CromweU was expected in 
Ireland, he looked foiward to his coming without anxiety. If 
July 18. Cromwell come over,” he wiote on the i8th, “we 
shall moie diead his money than his face * We 

Crowell exhausted 

wSSts'of’ kmgdom ” In spite of this avowal, he was strangely 
hiB array confident “That,” he continued, “which only 
threatens any rub to our success is our own wants, which have 
been and are such that soldiers have actually staived by their 
arms, and many of less constancy have run home ; yet, upon a 
view yesteiday taken, we are about 5,000 foot and 2,000 horse 
here, besides 1,200 hoise and 2,000 foot about Dundalk and 
Tnm Many of the foot aie weak, but I despair not to be 
able to keep them together and stiong enough to reduce Dublin 
if good supplies come not speedily to lelievc it I am confident 
I can persuade the one-half of this aimy to sLaive outfight, and 

‘ Gilbert’s Cmt Hnt of Aff %n JreL vol li, 37 5 Perfect Dntmal^ 
E, S 52 » 10 

^ So in the MS. — * force ’ as pxmted. 

U3 
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I shall venture far upon it rather than give off a game so fair on 
our side and so hard to be recovered if given over ” ^ 

A few days after this letter was written the four regiments 
destmed to relieve Jones reached Dublm On July 26 the last 
July 28-26 of them stepped on shore ® Jones thus found 

mSySld ^^^self at the head of a foice at least equal m 
at Dublin numbers to the enemy and fai supenoi in cohesion 
as well as in all mihtary quahties This inauspiaous moment 
was, however, seized by Ormond to assume the offensive On 
the 25 th, encouraged by the news of Inchiqum’s success at 
Dundalk, he transferred the bulk of his forces to Rathmines on 
the southern side of Dubhn, leaving Lord Dillon at Finglas 
July 87 with 2,000 foot and 500 horse ^ On the 27th, when 

Inchiqmn had brought back his forces, another 
Munster council of war was held to discuss the course to be 
taken m view of Cromwell’s landing m Munster, a danger 
which was beheved to be immediately impending In the end 
Inchiqum was despatched with a regiment of horse to Munster, 
whilst Oimond was to push on the siege of Dubhn, beginning with 
an attack on Rathfamhara, a fortified house owned by Sir Adam 
Loftus and situated m the rear of the quarteis of the Royalists.^ 
On the 28th Rathfamham was taken without much dijfficulty, 
and though, at another council of war, voices were raised 
against lemaining so near a powerful ganison which 
RathfarL had iccently been reinfoiced, it was deteimmed to fall 
““ “ back on a plan foi reducmg the aty without exposing 

A plan of the besiegers to the hazard of an assault. The horses 
acuon Reynolds’s newly amved cavalry, it was thought, 

might be deprived of the necessary foiage if the besiegers could 

' Ormond to Charles, July 18, Carte’s Ort^ Inters, u 388. About 
this time there was a plot to betray Dublin Castle, but the negotiation 
was carried on directly with the King, and Ormond appears to have 
known nothing of it Advices from Blacknall, July ii , Wilson to 
Blacknall, July 30, Ormond to Long, Sept 28, Carlg JIfSS, xxv. fol. 
35, 203, 614 

** Jones to Lenthall, Aug 6, Cary’s Afem of the Ctvtl War, u. 153 
® Carte’s Ofmond, v 120 

* Minutes of a Council of War, July 27, Cap to MSS. xxv, fol. 39. 
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gain possession of the meadows which stretched from Tnnity 
College to Ringsend on the shore of Dublin Bay 

Accoidingly, on the 29th, Ormond oidered Sir Thomas 
Armstrong to sweep these meadows with a party of horse, and 
to cariy off the horses and cattle giazing on diem 
He was, however, diiven back with some loss 
Amongst the prisoneis taken by the garrison was 
a young nephew of Jones named Ehot, who had 
recently gone over to the Royalists Jones promptly hanged 
him as a desertei, thus reaping the admiration of the Parlia- 
mentary newspapeis in London as a second Brutus.^ 

Aimstrong’s failure stined Oimond to moie decisive action. 
On the evening of August i he diiectcd Major-General Puicell 
j. to lead 1,500 foot under cover of the night to the 
ground in dispute, and to foitify the old castle of 
fied Bagohath, which not only commanded the meadows 

which fed Jones’s horses, but was also near enough to the sea 
to throw shot across the entrance of tlie Liffey, and thereby to 
hinder Jones fiom leceiving fuithei supplies Puicell, however, 
^ was led astray in the dark by incompetent or 
Purcefi at treacherous guides, and did not reach Bagotrath till 
Bajotrath. ^ before daybieak on the 2nd. When Oimond 
arrived on the scene, accompanied by Sir William Vaughan 
and a paity of hoise, he found that little progiess had been 
made with the works, but that laige paities of Jones’s men weie 
dustenng in front of the city wall. 

Oimond gave directions to Puicell and Vaughan to protect 
the working party, after which, having waited in vain for an 
Purcdi attack, he retiied to his tent at nine in the morning 
to sleep off the fatigues of the night He was soon 
aioused by the sound of finng, and he then discoveied that 
Jones had fallen on Puicell with supeiior foice, and had 
recovered Bagotrath,® More than this Jones had not hoped to 


* Peff. OcettrrentiSy E, 532, 13. 

* The statement that Purcell was dismissed by Ormond for his 
conduct on this day is an exaggeration, as he is frequently mentioned 
afterwards as Major-Geneial Puicell. 
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do, but his victoiy had been so easy that he resolved to follow 
It up, and pushed on against Ormond’s main station at Rath- 
Ormond mines In vain Ormond, now roused from sleep, 
routed at gild exhorted them to stand firm, 

mmes One 1 egiment after another either threw down its ai ms 
or fled, and though Oimond summoned to his aid the reginients 
quartered at Finglas they refused to stir, m spite of the urgency 
of their commanders In a very shoit time a grave disaster had 
befallen the !Ro}al cause. 

The two commanders were even moic at variance than is 
usual in their accounts of the losses suffeied by the defeated 
Ormond’s army Jones declared that he had slain 4,000 and 
losses had captuied 2,517. Ormond put the numbei of the 
killed no higher than 600, and alleged that most of them had 
been ‘ butcheied in cold blood after they had laid down then 
arms upon promise of quarter and had been for almost an houi 
prisoners, and divers of them murdered after they weie bi ought 
within the works of Dublm ’ ^ So definite a statement is not 
refuted by the silence maintained on the othei side, but it must 
be lemembered that a considerable number of Ormond’s 
soldiers had gone over to him from the enemy, and that it is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that Jones held, as he had held 
in the case of his own nephew, that no piomise of quaiter could 
be successfully pleaded by a desertei ® 

Howevei this may have been, Jones’s victory turned the 
tide of affaiis in Ireland Till the news of it reached England 


the Royalists had been confident of Oimond’s 
turnedm success On the very day when the two armies 
Ireland Struggling at Rathmines a pamphlet, published 

tto^fthe ^ London, announced that an infant had been found 
in a field near Leominster, which had prophesied in 
aiticulate speech that Chailes, after lallying Ireland 


to his cause, would cross into England and would m three 


^ Narrative of Military Opeiations, Cat U MSS xxvi fol 440 
® Oimond to Charles, Aug 8 , Ormond to Byron, Sept. 29 \ Caite’s 
Ong Letteis, 11 392, 407 ; Jones to Lenthall, Aug 6, Carj^’s Mem, oj 
ihc Civil IVuf, 11 159. 
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years be restoicd to the Ihioiic of his ancestois ^ In the City 
wagcis were fieely offeied that Dublin had alieady surrendered, 
at the enormous odds of 100/. to 5^ ^ 

Against Jones's success was to some extent to be set 
Jklonk's expulsion fiom Dundalk On July 26 Monk himself 
Tui 26 Chestei, whence he hastened on to 

Rfonifa* London, wheic he ai rived on August i ® After a 
^ “ huiried mteiview with the Council of State he was 
despatched to give an account to Ciomwcll of the state of 
affaiis in Ii eland, and doubtless also to seek his advice on the 
Auff I. meeting the outeiy which had been 

laised m London against the convention with O’Neill 
London Hc found Ciomwell at Milford Haven with a pro- 
Sn to Sw spect of cmbaiking speedily. At last the financial 
Cromwell difficulties 111 liis Way had been oveicome, and on 
July 31, 100,000/ had been foiwaidcd to him fiom London, 
thus enabling him to stait without violating the piomise made 
to his soldiers that hc would not lead them across the sea until 
he had enough money to secure then pay on the othei side ^ 

The exact nature of Monk's communications with Ciomwell 
on the subject of his agieement with O'Neill must remain 
Probable Uncertain, but it was piobably auanged between 
Monk was to make public the tiuth, if not 
Sons with whole tiuth He was to take upon himself the 
Cromwell blame of accepting the agieement, saying nothing of 

^ Vox Infantt^i E, 566, 27 The field is Ihoic strangely said to 
have been near Leominster in Ileieford&hiie, ‘ hard by a village called 
the Hove, not far from Coifo Castle ' 

* Tho Artn/s PainfiU E, $66, 25. 

* A letter from Chester dated July 26 in TheMotUrate (E, 532, 4) says 
that Monk had gone to meet Cromwell ; but almost every other newspapei 
speaks of his ariival in Ixmdon In Perfect Oaurrevees (E, 532, 7) we 
find, under the date of Aug i , ‘ Colonel Monk came over to Chester and 
to London, but went away the same night again towards the Lord 
Lieutenant in Pembiokeshirc.* Very likely he originally intended to go 
to Cromwell, but thought it beat to see the Council of State first. 

* Men, Pra^maitcus, E, 565, 21 5 TAe Moderate IfttelHgeneer^ 
E, 566, 23 
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Ciomwell’s preliminary authonsation of some kind of negotia- 
tion, if such authorisation there was,^ and keeping silence on 
the secrecy maintained by the Council of State with the view 
of postponing a rupture as long as possible ^ 

Accordingly, on August lo, Scot, in the name of the 
Council of State, laid a report before Parliament As soon as 
It had been read Monk was called to the bai and 
asked by whose advice the convention had been 
made “I did it,” he replied, “m my own name 
only, having foimeily had discourse with Colonel 
Jones j Colonel Jones told me that if I could keep 
off Owen Roe ^ and Ormond fiom joining it would be a good 
service ” To a further question he answeied no less positively 
Monkcen “ I deny expressly,” he Said, “ that I had any advice 
suredand 01 direction fiom the Lord Lieutenant of Iieland or 
fiom the Council of State or from Paihament or any 
member of either , but I did it only on my own score, con- 
sidermg it was for the pieservation of the English inteiest theie, 
and that the> have had some fruits thereof accordingly ” On 
this, the House, after perfunctorily censunng the agreement, 

* See p. 83, note 4 

- “Wliat we have greatest reason to take notice of was a letter fiom 
Oliver to the Council of State, wherein he ceitifies in the behalf of 
Colonel Monk, the bearer, how well he did approve of the reasons he gave 
for endeavounng a conjunction with O’Neill, but, because the soldiery 
were much startled at the news thereof and many deserted him only on 
that ground, he therefore desired that the design might be wholly 
disowned by the House, and gel tlie Colonel cleared, and something 
published to give satisfaction to the people ” Merc PragniaiicuSi E, 569, 7 
The evidence is not of a high order, but it is likely that the story was true 
in the mam, and that Cromwell thought Monk justified m concluding a 
cessation for thiee months for practical reasons, though he disliked any 
actual combination with O’Neill, and agreed, on that score, with popular 
opmion The dates favour the supposition that Ciomwell was consulted. 
Monk left I^ndon on the night of Aug i, and was back on the 7th, so 
far as can be inferied from an Ordei of the Council of State relating to 
the affaii being dated on that day. Milfoid Haven is 257 miles from 
London. 

^ / /• Owen Roe O’Neill 


Aug 10 
Scot’s 
report on 
the con- 
\entiOD 
with 
O’Neill 
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declared that as Monk’s motives had been good, he sholSW^not 
‘ at any time be called m question ’ ^ 

Monk’s steadfast adherence to military duty would in itscIT” 
Tba\e been enough to secme Cromwell’s goodwill, and Ciomwell 
Monk ceitamly had no wish to blame him for the act by 
Somweii’b which he had shelteied ‘the English mterest ’ m the 
goodwill North from the stoim by which it had been 
threatened It can haidly be doubted that Monk seized the 
oppoitunity of his visit to Milford Haven to warn Cromwell 
against the danger of throwing his whole force into Munster. 
Jones’s victory was not at that time known in England, and 
Cromwell’s plans must have been aflccted by the tidings that 
Drogheda and Dundalk weic in the hands of the Royalists, and 
that the wray to Dublin lay open to the maich of Montgomeiy 
and the Scots In any case it appears to have been about this 
time that Cromwell resolved not to betake himself m peison to 
Cromwdi’s thither two-thuds of his army 

army to be undcr Iieton, whilst the lemaining third pioceeded, 
under his own command, to Dubhn. He was now 
ready to set out The money he needed had arrived, and some 
signs of mutiny which had showed .themselves amongst his 
Aug la troops died away. On August 12, as he was prepar- 
embark, he was gladdened by the news of 
victoiy Oimond’s defeat “ This,” he wrote, “is an astomsh- 
mg meicy, so gieat and seasonable that we are like them that 
dreamed . These things seem to strengthen our faith and 
love agamst more difficult times. Sir, pray for me that I may 
walk worthy of the Lord in all that He hath called me unto.” ^ 
^ ^ On August 13 Cromwell sailed with his poition 

CromnS of the aimy The sea was lOUgh, and Hugh Peters, 
who had been on board before the sailmg of the expe- 
and^Sidf dition, noted that ‘the Lord Lieutenant was as sea- 
m Dublin, gygj. j ^ ^ On the 15th 

* C/ VI. 277 

“ Cromwell to Mayor, Aug. 13, Carlyle^ Letter C. 

® Peters to the Council of State, Aug. 16, A Perfect IHurnai, E, 

532, 32 
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Cromwell landed m Dublin Before many days he was re- 
joined by Ireton and the remamdei of the army Ireton’s 
change of plan was publicly ascribed to the direction of the 
wind,^ but there is some reason to think that he had expected 
to be admitted mto Youghal by the tieachery of its governor, 
Sir Pierce Smith, and that his hopes had been baffled by 
Inchiquin’s arrest of those who had been entrusted with its 
defence ^ Not long after Ireton reached Dublin Hugh Peters 
arrived with the stragglers left behmd at Milford Haven for 
want of shippmg to convey them ^ 

^ Peters to the Council of State, Aug i6, Gfca^ Painful 

Messenger, E, 571, 22; The Model ate, E, 571, 7, The Model ale 
Intelhgcnur, E, 572, 10, Pttf Occurrences, E, 532, 29 

a *‘We have also certain assurance . that the ciossness of the 
\vmds was not the only cause that drave Ireton into Youghal Road, hut 
the hopes he had of being admitted to land there— as foimcrly he thought 
to have done at Cork but failed of it — ^by the ticachcry of Pierce Smith, 
the Governor of Youghal, who had contracted with Cromwell to deliver 
the town to him for 2,000/” Inchiquin, continues the writer, had 
arrested Smith, and 30 baffled the design, Meic Elcnchcus, E, 573, 2 
The Moderate Xntelhgencer (E, 572, 26), aftei attributing Ireton’s return 
to a calm of sik days, pnnts a lettei fiom Chester in which it is said that 
* Major-General Ireton designed for Munster, hovenng at Cabel Island ’ 
(i e* Capel Island oft Elnockadoon Head) ‘ some days, did not see ground 
to put in there.’ The same newspaper stales that ‘ Inchiquin hath purged 
all Munster garrisons of such as he suspected might piove friends to the 
Lord Lieutenant ’ 

“ Peters to , Sept, i, Peif Occurrences^ E, 533, I. 
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DROnilEDA AND WEXFORD 

The fast news which met Cromwell on his landing was that 
Ormond, whose constancy in adversity was as great as Ins 
helplessness in action, had leinforced the ganison of* 
jones^faiib Diogheda, and that Jones had been repulsed m an 
DrogVeda attempt to surpube the town Whatcvei might be 
Import. CromwelPs ultimate design, it was imperative on 
him to begin by masteiing Diogheda, and thus to 
gam command of the road along which the Ulster 
Scots would advance if they came to Oimond^s relief 

By this time, indeed, Ciomwell had to guaid himself against 
a new foe in the Noith of Ireland O’Neill had already dis- 
covered that his convention with Monk had gamed him 
nothmg. That convention expiied on the last day of July, 
w and eaily m August the Ulster chieftain proposed to 
Ormond Ihiough Sii Luke Fitzgerald to renew the 
to Ormond dropped negotiations With the Royalist party/ and 
about the same time he dispatched a certain Fitzmorris to 
urge Rupcit to support his request. O’Neill, theiefore, did 
not wait to hear that his convention with Monk had been disa- 
vowed at Westminster. It was enough for him that it had not 
been renewed at the dale of its expiry.^ 

^ See p. 76. 

■ Ormond to Clanncaide, Aug 8; Rupert to Ormond, Aug 165 
Carte MSS» xxv. 193, 240 The first of these letters, written from 
Kilkenny, mentions that O’Neill's overtures had reached Fitzgerald, which 
implies that they had been sent off by O'Neill at least four or five days 
before the 8th, whilst O’Neill’s convention was not denounced at West- 
minster till the loth. Letters purporting to be Oimond’s were about 
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Whatever might be the course of this negotiation, O’Neill 
had no intention of neglecting any opportunity of possessing 
himself of ammunition, whether it was to be had fiom Ormond 


O’Neiirs or from Ormond’s enemies Even before he sent 
d^ungs messages to Ormond and Rupert he had come to 
Coote an understanding with Coote, the Parliamentaiy 
goveinor of Londonderry, to bieak up the siege,^ on condition 
of receivmg thiee hundied oxen and thiity bairels of powder ^ 
Little as O’Neill cared for eithei of the parties contending for 
the soil of his coimtry, he never forgot to perform punctually 
what he had piomiscd on the woid of a soldier On August 7 
Aug 7-9 ho appeared within sight of Londondoiry, and on 
Stidoir** th^ the Royalist ai my under Montgomeiy and 
deiry Moiiio maiched away. Foi some days O’Neill 
loyally co-opeiated with Coote, capturing the foiti esses which 
giidled Londondeuy with Scottish garrisons 

Whatever may have been O’Neill’s real feelings before, 
theie can be little doubt that the leception of the news of 


Heresuivos ^imond’s defeat at Rathmines settled Ins determina- 
tojom tion to ally himself with Oimond lathcr than with 

Oimoad Coote “ Gentlemen,” hc is icpoited to have said 


to his officeis, 'Ho demonstrate to the world that I value the 


seivice of my Kmg and the welfare of my nation, as I always did, 
I now forget and foigive the Supieme Council and my enemies 
their ill practices, and all the wiongs they did me from time to 
time, and will now embrace that peace which I foimerly denied 
out of a good intent”^ Theie was doubtless something of 
impetuous generosity in the words in which O’Neill announced 


this time pnnted in Lrondon, but they were mere forgeries. Ormond 
had lost his cipher at Rathmines, and did not dare to write secrets when 
there was dangci of their being disclosed 1 See p, 78. 

* Col Henry O’Neill’s relation, Gilbert’s ConK of Affairs ^ 

vol ill. 211. Tins seems the most trustworthy statement. Sir R. 
Stewart, wiitmg to Clmrles on says Hut O’Neill hod 5,000/ and 

some oxen, Cartt MSS exxx fol. 94. 

* Henry O’Neill {Gilbert ^ m. 211) is mistaken in thinking that 
Daniel O’Neill was with Owen when these words were spoken, but this 
does not nnlUale against the general tiulhfulness of his narrative. 
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his intention of restonng the fortunes of his King, but there 
was probably also the shrewd calculation that his country was 
more in danger from Cromwell than from Ormond, and that 
he would serve her best by thiowing all his weight into the 
scale of the weakei party. 

Ormond had gathered from O’Neill’s overtuies that he 
might look to him foi aid in his due necessity On August 12 
Aug 12 entreated him * to brmg those seasonable and, we 
OjOTond hope, real inchnations which we hear you have lately 

asks help i j 

o^Neiii expressed to his Majesty’s seivice to a due and 
* wished-foi perfection ’ On the same day he uiged 

M^t Montgomery to biing up his Scots at once. In a 
letter to Clamicarde on the 13th his sanguine nature 
and'SaSi- ^nce more asserted itself, when the troops he now 
c"*!® expected had come up, he would, he said, be able 
* to attempt the 1 eduction of Dublin ’ ^ 

Such was the position of affairs when Cromwell landed 
Until this cloud in the North had been dispersed, his Munster 
scheme must be postponed. He knew, however, that there 
was scarcely one of Inchiquin’s oflScers who was not eager to 
change sides, and he therefore released some of them who had 
been taken at Pathnames, sending them to Munster, with as- 
Cromweirs suTonces that his coming would be as httle delayed 
as possible.^ For the present he must strain every 

„ nerve to break up Ormond’s new combination, and 

Drogheda fijst blow must be aimed at Drogheda that it 
might not serve as a screen behind which Ormond could 
collect the scattered forces on which he counted for the re- 
newal of the campaign. He could not, however, move at 
once. His men lequired lest after their voyage, and 
Jones’s regiments had to be re-organised to fit them 
otganised coming Campaign ^ 

» Ormond to O’Neill, Aug 12; Oimond to Montgomery, Aug. 12; 
Gilbert’s Cent Hist of Aff in htl vol 11 227, 229 , Ormond to 
Clannearde, Aug 13, Carte MSS xxv. fol. 252 

* Phayre’s Deposition, Caulfield’s Council Book of the Coif oration of 
Cork^ 1164 

* The Moderate (E, 573, 7) says they were ‘ dissolute and debauched,’ 
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Cromwell was determmed that under his command the 
plundering habits of the soldiery m Ireland should be aban- 
doned. On August 24 he issued a declaration 
CronwSi’^ ordeimg that no violence was to be offered to the 
Peciarmion propeity of persoiis not in aims A market 

would be opened in his camp wheie leady money would be 
paid to all who brought provisions for sale. Those who wished 
to remam in their homes would, on payment of contnbutions 
fauly imposed, be protected m then persons and estates till 
January i, when they would have to apply to the Attorney- 
General for what further protection they might require ^ 

Whilst Cromwell was, out of necessity, tarrymg at Dubhn, 
Ormond was doing everything m his power to strengthen 
Aug 17 I^^ogheda On the 17th he appeared in person m 
Onn^dat the town, and superseded Lord Moore, who had 
Drogheda appointed Governor by Inchiquin, m favour 

of Sir Arthur Aston, ^ a Cathohc officer who had been Governor 
Aug 44 Reading in 1643 of Oxford in 1644 In the 
Sir Arte latter employment he had lost a leg through a fall 
from his horse,® and the wooden substitute had 
Governor ^ well-kno^^Ti figure m Charles's army. 

He was no less notorious for his stern and unbendmg nature 
On August 30, by which time all the regiments detailed for 
service had marched m, the garrison was composed of 2,871 
^ men mcludmg officers^ They were m truth the 
NuSSxSof flower of Ormond's army, his own regiment, under 
the gaimon command of Sir Edmund Verney, having lately 
arrived to support the three foot regiments which were already 
m the place when it was attacked by Jones, Of the other three 
regiments one under Colonel Byrne which had been left behind 

but, accoiding to Perfect Oca/rrences, it was a mere mattei of the 
thinness of the ranks Two regiments had to be cotnbmed mto one, and 
the superfluous officers got nd of 

^ A Declarationy Aug 24, Carlyle^ following Letter cu. 

^ Commission to Aston, Aug 24, Carte MSS clxii fol, 46 
® Wood’s Fasti^ Ann 1644 

^ Gamson in . . Drogheda, Aug 30, Gilbert’s ConU Hist of AJf, 
in Irel vol ii 496. Theie were 2,552 foot and 319 horse 
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by Inchiqum was composed of Englishmen and Protestants, 
whilst the other two under Wall and Warren were for the most 
part, if not altogether, composed of Insh Catholics. 
Of Oimond’s own regiment we have no certam infor- 
mation, but if it was, as may reasonably be supposed, 
levied in the neighbomhood of Kilkenny, it is not likely that 
there were many Enghshmeii oi Piotc&tants to be found m its 
ranks The seven troops of hoi sc were mainly composed of 
Irish Catholics ^ 

Whilst Oimond was thus, as he fondly hoped, secunng 
Drogheda against danger, he was unremittmg in his urgency 
Aug 23 O’Neill to hasten to its aid On August 23 he 

SlSsto dispatched the Cathohc Bishop of Raphoe and 

O’Neill Colonel Audley Mervyn to press him to march at 

once ^ Mervyn took the opportumty of deserting to Coote. 
g ^ ^ On September i the bishop lepoited that he had re- 
O’i^eiii* ceived a fiicndly message from O’Neill excusmg him- 
^ self from receivmg him, on the ground ‘that he was 
m Sir Chailcs’s quartcis,’ and * that his honour was engaged, 
which to him was dearer than his life.^ The bishop shrewdly 
suspected that O’Neill was waitmg for payment of the money 
still due to him from Coote, O’Neill, added the bishop, had 
with him about 5,000 foot and 300 hoise, but would have no 
difficulty in increasing his army to 10,000 foot and 2,000 horse.® 
No wonder Ormond was eager to obtain the assistance of 

When Jones appeared before Drogheda the two regiments which had 
just marched in * had scarce time to quarter themselves conveniently, much 
less to contract such an acquaintance with the inhabitants, who were, for 
the most jjart, English ; oi the regiment of English commanded there by one 
Colonel Byrne since the taking of it by the Lord Inchiqum, as was m tiuth 
necessaiy foi the secuiity of each other’s fidelity and conciinencc in the 
defence of so important a garnson ’ Naiiative of Military Opeiations, CarU 
MSS 3JCV1 fol 440, Accoidmg to the Modiratt JnttUigenur^ * Sir A 
Aston chose rathei to have Irish than English for his gaiuson.’ E, 573, 19 
“ Ormond to O’Neill, Aug 23, Gilbert’s Coftt Jdai oj Aff in Irel 
vol 11 230 j Instructions to the Bishop of Raphoe and Col Mervyn, 
Aug, 23, Carte MSS xxv fol, 351 

'' The Bishop of Raphoe to Ormond, Sept, z, ib, fol, 442, 
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such a foice. He had himself taken up a position at Tecro- 
Ormond at ghan, the house of Sir Luke Fitzgerald in the south- 
Teat^han. -v^estem comer of Meath, ready, if occasion seived, to 
carry aid to the defenders of Drogheda , but he had with him 
merely a small foice of 1,000 horse, and though he hoped to 
make up his numbeis to 4,000 foot and to 2,400 horse, he based 
hiS expectations only on the problematical amval of a detachment 
from theUlstei Scots, of Clanncarde’s men from Connaught, and 
of a detachment which he expected Inchiqmn to send him from 
Munstei ^ Even before the bishop’s despatch was written, Or- 
Mission of weight to his mission, had sent after him 

Darnel Domel O’Neill, who had negotiated with his uncle, 

o NeiU Owen O’Neill, in the spring. On September 5, Or- 

Fm^s^o^wen ncw emissary wrote that he had found Owen 

o'NeiU at Ballykelly, twelve miles east of Londonderry, and 
theiefore still m Coote’s quarters, but unable to move 
as qmckly as he wished on account of a swelhng in 
his knee “ This day,” added Daniel, “ he has a litter made for 
him ; if to-morrow he has any manner of ease he intends to 
march. Whether it be his sickness or that he intends to oblige 
your Excellency the more, he has not talked anything as yet 
His eager conditions All lus officers to a very few, and 

n<^^toheip tho'.e of least consideration, are as passionate for his 
submission to his Majesty’s service as Sir Luke Fitz- 
gerald would have them. The number of foot he hopes to bring 
youi Excellency will be near 6,000, and about 500 horse, truly 
not so contemptible for their numbci as some persuaded me 
they were , they are well horsed and armed to a very few.” ^ 

^ Ormond’s foices, in shorty were scattered whilst 
<>^weu his opponent’s weie well in hand On September i 
Dublin Cromwell, having sent Michael Jones m advance, set 
Sept 3 out from Dublin On the 3id his whole army, 
brfcSlT numbering about 10,000 men, was before Drogheda. 

Drogheda ^iis Way he was gladdened by the deseition of 

' Ormond to Clanricaide, Aug 21, CcuU MSS xxv. fol 337. 

* D O’Neill to Ormond, Sept 5, Gilbert’s Cont Hist of Af. in 
Irtl vol 11. 251. 
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Captain Wentworth from the enemy \vith 150 of Inchiqum’s 
horse, forming pait of the cavalry which was with Ormond at 
Tecroghan The divisions between Enghsh and Insh in the 
hostile ranks weie beginmng to ser\"e Ciomwell well ^ It would 
still, however, be some days befoie batteries could be opened 
Trenches had to be dug and the siege cannon brought by sea 
from Dublin 

In one-way Drogheda was admiiably situated for resist- 
ance It was di\ided into two paits, sepaiated by the deep 
Situation of Channel of the Boyne, and only joined by a single 
Drogheda bndgc. It wos therefore impossible for a besieger, 
unless his numbeis weie far gi eater than those of which 
Cromwell could dispose, to assail it on both sides, 01 even to 
stop the entrance of supplies. On the other hand, these 
advantages would be of htde value unless Ormond had a force 
outside strong enough to make use of them, and it soon be- 
came evident that he was in too destitute a condition to aid 
g the garrison. On September 8 Aston mformed 
Wants of the Omiond that his ammumtion was lunmng short, 
gainson ^ uioney spent, his stock of piovisions low On 
V(^eys the 9th he begged Oimond to fall on the camp of 
the enemy ^ Neithei he nor his suboidinates, how- 
ever, allowed their courage to fail “ Wanen and Wall,” wrote 
Verney to Ormond, “aie my most intimate comiades, and 
indeed I have not m my life known moie of diligence and 
circumspection than m these two gentlemen We ordinarily 
meet once a day to discourse of our condition and what is fit 
to be done . . We aie infoimed that your Excellency hath 
a considerable army, and our humble opmions have been that 
you might advance and lodge at Slane Budge with safety, and 
that the enemy could no way force you to fight unless to their 

^ T/te Kingdom^ s Weekly Intelhgeiicei ^ E, 373, 10 ; A Moderate 
Nanattvey E, 574, 17 ; Nanative of Military Operations, Carte MSS 
XXVI fol 440 Sir Theophilus Jones, Michael's brother, was left behind 
as temporary Governor of Dublin 

® Aston to Ormond, Sept 5, S, 9, Gilbert's ConU HtsU of Aff in 
Ire/ voL u 250, 253, 258. 
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infinite disadvantage, and certainly they could much less main- 
tain their siege , their camp is much subject to wants, they 
bnngmg their supplies by sea 

Unhappily for the besieged, Ormond had no ^ considerable 
army’ to dispose of, and the preparations of the enemy weie 
being rapidly completed On the loth Ciomwell 
summoned Aston to surrender, and on his 1 ejection 
of the offer opened a steady cannonade Both parts 
of the town nsing steeply from the iiver were pio- 
tected by a high wall of the mediieval type, and 
It was against the southern face of this wall that 
Cromwell’s attack was necessanly directed A deep 
ravme protected the eastern wall of the southern part against 
attack, whilst there was a less pronounced falling away of the 
ground on the western side Heie, however, the comparative 
weakness of the banier was supplemented by a huge artificial 
mound known as the Mill Mount, on two sides of which the 
western wall lan, making a re-enteiing angle, the southern wall 
bemg therefore the only assailable part of the defences on the 
southern bank of the Boyne. Near the western end of this 
southern wall was the Duleek Gate, whilst just behmd its 
eastern extremity was St. Mary’s Church, offering a strong 
position to the defendeis 

Against the wall at the south-eastern comer and Ihechuich 
behmd it, Cromwell had erected two batteries By the evening 
„ ^ of the loth he had demolished the steeple of the 

Position of '*■ 

Cromwell's chuich, had made a small breach apparently near 
attene^ the comer of the wall, and another more consider- 
able in its southern face ® 

‘ Vemey to Oimond, Sept. 9, Caite MSS xxv. fol. 501 

^ Ciomwell speaks of breaches ‘ on the east and south wall,^ and of 
both bemg stormed It seems impossible that he should have stormed 
aaoss the ravme, and it is therefore probable that by the east wall he 
means the eastern end of the south wall. The story of the siege is given 
in CromwelVs despatch to Lenthall (Carfylct Lettei cv.), which should 
be compared with Hewaon’s letter in Perfect Occurtence^^ E, 533, 15, and 
two anonymous letters in The Kingdom^ s Faithful afid Impattial Stotti^ 
E, 533, 16 
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Though even the larger breach w£is not yet practicable, 
Aston had httle doubt what would be the result of the next 
Aston cannonade “The soldiers,” he wrote to 

Ormond, “say well — I pray God, do well I will 
his poit assure your Excellency speedy help is much desired. 
I refer all thmgs unto your Excellency’s provident care 
Living I am, and dying will end, my Loid, your Excellency’s 
most faithful and most obliged humble seivant, Aithur Aston ” 
Then came a postscript refemng to a letter just received, in 
which Oimond had announced that Colonel Tievoi was 
appioaching ^vlth supplies from Dundalk “ I hear nothing,” 
wrote Aston, “ nor have not done, of Colonel Trevor. My 
ammumtion decays apace, and I cannot help it ” ^ 

These were the last wntten words of a brave and honour- 
able soldier On the day on which they weie penned Ormond 
Ormond heard of O’NeilFs sickness, and of the uselessness 
^t^of expecting immediate help fiom that quarter® 
huccour. Neither Iiichiquin nor Clanncarde had sent the 
reinforcements on which he had counted, and though Trevor 
was on the way, he advanced so slowly that it was hardly 
possible for him to airive in time 

On the morning of the iith, whilst Cromwell’s batteiies 
were enlaigmg the bieach, the defenders of Drogheda were not 
idle They threw up a tuple Ime of earthworks, 
Prc^Lu” staiting fiom behind the chmch, and leaching to the 
thed^*^ wall on eithei side, so as to form a piotection after 
the enemy had poured over the outer defences It 
was not till five m die afteinoon that Cromwell gave the word 
to storm Three regiments — those of Ewer, Hewson, 
and Castle — crushed up the perilous slope, and 
endeavoured to surmount the fragments of the broken wall. 
They weie met by hearts as stout as their own Twice ® they 

* Aston to Oimond, Sept lo, Gilbert’s Cofit, JSTwA of Aff, in Irel, 
vol 11 259 

* Ormond to D. O’Neill, Sept ii, tb 261. 

® Cromwell writes of only one repulse, but even his own narrative 

countenances the othei witnesses who mention t’v^o. 

* 
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were huiled back with loss, Colonel Castle being amongst the 
slain. Then Ciomwell himself leapt forwaid to head the 
baffled column to one last attempt. Encouraged by their 
gieat captain’s word and presence, the men whom he had so 
often led to victoiy showed themselves invincible The bieach 
so hotly contested was won at last, and the English veteians, 
The po-Ji- when once they had pouied over the broken lampait, 
tton round caiiied the newly raised eaithwoiks as well. Unless 

St ® ^ -I - . a ii 

corned the accounts of those few Royalists who siiivived aie 
to be altogether rejected, many of the defenders weie at this 
time admitted to quaiter.^ 

Whilst the mass of the defeated gairison fled huinedly 
down the sloping streets to gam the bridge, Aston and his 
pimapal ofliceis, followed by some thiee hundred of 
tVo Miif the soldieis of the gainson, climbed the lofty steep of 
the Mill Mount, either to seek a lefugc or to sell 
their lives as deaily as they could It is possible that 
Cromwell, heated by the passion of the fight, asciibed their 
action to the latter* motive Cromwell’s lages weie never 
premeditated, and it always lequired some touch of conciete 
fact to arouse the slumbering wiath which lay coiling about his 
heart. Was the struggle, he may well have thought, not to be 


1 Sir Lewis Dyves, wuting some months aftsr the event, expressed his 
belief that Aston would have made his defence good ‘ had not Colonel 
Wall’s regiment, after the enemy had been twice biavely repulsed, upon 
the unfortunate loss of their colonel in the third assault, been so unhappily 
dismayed os to hsten, before they had need, unto the enemy offering 
quarter, and admitted them in upon these teims, thereby betiaymg both 
themselves and all their fellow soldieis to the slaughter ’ A Leiierffom 
Str L* Dyves, E, 616, 7 Ormond, willing to Byion neaier the time, 
says that Cromwell earned the bicoch on the thud assault, * all his ofEcers 
and soldiers promising quarter to such as would lay down then aims, and 
performing it as long as any pkee held out, which encouraged others to 
yield , but when they had once all in then power and feared no hurt that 
could be done them, the woid “ No quarter 1 ” went round * Ormond to 
Byron, Sept 29, Gilbert’s Cont HisL of Aff m Irth vol u This 

account is doubtless too highly coloured, but it is unlikely that the state- 
ment that quartei was offered is without foundation 
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ended after he had burst over wall and entrenchment? ^ At 
all events, it was not till he reached the foot of that mighty 
mound that a command to put to the swoid all who were upon 
Cromwell height abovc rose to Cromwell’s bps The law 
orders the of war as it stood then, and long afterwards,® 
authoiised him to give the order to slay the 
fenders (jefendeis of an indefensible post, and what better 
evidence would there be that the post was mdefensible than 
that Its appointed guardians had failed to make good their 
ground^ 

The deed of honor was all Cromwell’s own Till he spoke 
the words of fate, the soldieis above were bieoking down the 
defences of the Mount, and some of them were 
onltKidi offeimg quaiter to its defenders ’ Cromwell’s order 
put an end to these pi offers of meicy, and with few 


* To appreciate the probability that this thought must have come into 
Cromwell’s mmd, it is necessary to have stood at the foot of the Mill 
Mount 

* Mr Firth has drawn my attention to the following extract from one 

of Wellmgton’s letters • “ I beheve it has always been understood that 

the defendeis of a fortress stormed have no claim to quaitei ; and the 
practice which pievailed dunng the last cenluiy of suirendenng a fortiess 
when a breach was opened m the body of the place, and the countei scarp 
had been blown m, was founded on this understanding Of late yeais the 
French have availed themselves of the humanity of modem waifaie, and 
have made a new regulation that a bieach should stand one assault at 
least The consequence of this regulation was to me the loss of the flower 
of the army in the assaults of Ciudad Rodiigo and of Badajoz. I ceitainly 
should have thought myself justified in putting both gainsons to the 
sword) and if I hod done so to the fiist, it is piobable I should have 
saved 5,000 men in the assault of the second I mention this m oider to 
show you that the practice of refusmg quarter to a gariison which stands 
an assault is not a useless efiusion of blood ” Wellmgion to Canning, 
Feb 3, 1820 DespcUches^ Correspondence^ and Memoranda of Arthur^ 
Duke of Wellington^ I, 93 

® This is shown m the only full account of the taking of the Mill 
Mount from the Pailiamentary side “ The mount was very stiong of 
itself, and manned with 250 of their principal men, Sii Arthur Aston being 
m It, who was Governor of the town, which, when they saw their men 
retreat, were so cast down and disheartened that they thought it in vain to 
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exceptions the Royalists on the Mill Mount were butchered as 
they stood Aston’s head, it is said, was beaten m with his 
own wooden leg, which the soldiers had tom away m the behef 
that he had concealed treasure m it ^ Still Cromwell’s wrath 
was not satiated In the heat of action there stood out in his 
mind, thiough the blood-red haze of wai, thoughts of vengeance 
to be taken for the Ulster massacre confusedly mingled with 
visions of peace moie easily secured by instant seventy Save 
at the stormmg of Basing House, he had never yet exeicised 
the nghts which the stern law of wai placed m his hands ^ but 
he had one measure foi Pi otestants and another for 
aiSI?t‘ob« ‘Papists,’ and especially for Insh ‘Papists’ The 
stem command to put all to the sword who ‘ were m 
arms in the town,’ leapt lightly from his lips 

Then ensued a scene, the hke of which had seldom been 
witnessed m the Enghsh wai Amidst shneks and groans and 
A general shouts of tiiumpli, pike and sword phed their fiendish 

woik down the sloping streets. The flying wietches 
gamaon ^ no cosc to block the narrow passage of the 

bndge, and the slaughtei continued as pursucis and puisued 
breasted the steep hill on the noithern side of the Boyne A 
thousand weie slam in oi aiound St. Peter’s Chuich at the top 
of the hill. 

When Ciomwell came up he found that about eighty had 
_ „ taken lefuge m the steeple. These he summoned to 

inStPetisr’b Surrender to moicy, but such a summons did not 
necessauly imply that then hves would be spaied, 

make any furthei lesistance, which, if they had, would have killed some 
hundreds of our men before we could have taken it Lieutenant-Colonel 
Axtell, of Colonel Hew 9 on*s regiment, with some twelve of his men, went 
up to the top ol the mount and demanded of the Governoi the sui lender 
of It , who was veiy stubborn, speaking veiy big woids, but at length was 
persuaded to go into the wmdmill on the top of the mount, and as 
many more of the chiefest of them ns it would contain, where they were 
disaimed, and afterwards all slam Letter from Diogheda, Ptif* Diw ttal, 
E, 553 , 17 

^ After his death, however, 200 gold pieces were found in his gndle. 
Wood’s Fasti^ 11 72 ; Ludlow’s Mmoifs (ed, 1751), u 261 
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and hopeless as their position was theyiefused the offei. Aftei 
a fruitless attempt to blow up the towei with gunpowder, Ciom- 
well gave oideis to drag the seats in the chuich beneath it and 
The steeple to sct them Oil file As the flames gained the stiucture 
burnt abo\e, the unhappy \ictims attempted to escape to 
tlie roof Some fifty of them weie theie killed by the soldieis, 
whilst the lemaining thirty peiished in the burning steeple. 
The authois of this ciuel deed comfoited themselves by re- 
cording the impiecations of the tortured wi etches, as if no fate 
could be too hoiiible foi men who died with profane oaths upon 
then hps ^ 

On the followmg morning it having been discovered that a 
few survivors who had taken refuge in two towei s in the wall 
lefused to yield, Cromwell set a guard to watch them 
Two^towis till hunger diove them down, Fiom one of the towei s 
captured filed, and some of the watch weie killed 

and wounded When the inevitable suirendei came, Cromwell, 
instead of diiecting a promiscuous slaughter, ordered that the 
officeis should be ‘ knocked on the head, and every tenth man 
of the soldieis shipped loi the Baibados,* whilst the whole 
ganison of the other tower was spaied, though they too weie 
sent to Baibados ^ 

1 \vi Perfect Oicituences (E, 533, 15) weaie told that ‘ they refusing 
to come down, the steeple was fired, and then fifty of them got out at the 
top of the chuich, but the eniaged soldieis put them all to the sinoid, and 
thirty of them weie burnt in the fiie, some of them cuising and crying out 
“ God damn them ' ” and cuised then souls as they were burning * I have 
added some paiticulais from a tiact by Di Bernard lent me by Mr Firth. 
Its title-page is lost, so that I am unable to quote it more piecisely, 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Sept 17, Carlyle^ Le^tei cv It will be ‘^een 
that I have made no use of the stor). told by Thomas Wood, a soldier m 
Cromwell’s aimy, to his mothei and his bi other the aiitiquaiy, Anthony 
Wood, in 1650, and 1 elated by the latter in his own life, piefixed to Ath* 
Oxonunses He told them,” wiites the latter, that 3,000 at least, 
besides women and children, weie, after the <issailants had taken part and 
afterwaids all the town, put to theswoid on Sept ii and 12, 1649 , , , 
that when they were to make their way up the lofts and galleiies in the 
church and up to the lowei wheie the enemy had fled, each of the 
assailants would take up a child and use [it] as a buckler of defence when 
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With these exceptions Cromwell showed no pity. What 
was worse, even the few who by the conmvance of the soldiers 
had escaped death on the Mill Mount were sought out and 
Death of blood. Amongst these was Veiney, 

Verney and the noble SOU of a noble fathei, who was enticed even 
Boyle, piesence of Ciomwell by a certam Ropei, 

who then * lan him through with a tuck ’ Lieutenant- Colonel 

they ascended the steps, to keep themselves fiom being shot oi biomed 
After they had killed all in the chuich, they went into the vaults undei- 
neath, wheie all the flower and choicest of the women and ladies had hid 
themselves One of these, a most handsome virgin, airaycd m costly and 
gorgeous appaiel, kneeled down to Thomas Wood with tears and prayers 
to save her life 5 and, being stiucken with a profound pity, took her under 
his arm, went with her out of the church with intentions to put her over 
the woiks to shift for hciself, but a soldier, peiceiving his intentions, 
he ran his swoid up hei belly, wheieuixin Mr Wood, seeing her 
gasping, took away hei money, jewels, and flung hei down over the 
woiks, fiLc ” 

Anthony furthei tells us that his biother had served as a Royalist, and, 
having engaged in the Cavalier plot in 1648, had fled to Ireland, where, 
to escape the gallows, he became an officer in the legiment of Colonel 
lleniy Ingoldsby. Ingoldsby said of him that he was ‘a good soldier, 
stout and venturous, and, having an aiL of meniment called buflbomng, 
his company was desured and loved by the officers of his legiment/ Just 
the soit of man, m short, to invent a story to shock his mother and his 
steady, antiquonan brothei. 

This suspiaon is confix mcd by Dr Bernaid, to whose tract I have 
referred m the last note. He was the preachei at St Peter’s, and hved 
haid by. He narrates at some length the dangeis which he had himself 
escaped, and then proceeds to tell what happened m the chuich *‘Not 
long aftei wards,” he says, “ came Colonel Hewson, and told the Doctor 
he had ordeis to blow up the steeple (which stood between the choir and 
the body of the church), where about threescore men were run up for 
refuge, but the three baiiels of powder which he had caused to he put 
under it for that end, blew up only the body of the church, and the next 
night ” — this should have been * the same night ’ — “ Hewson caused the 
seats of the chuich to be broken up, and made a great pile of them under 
the steeple, which, finng it, look the lofts wheiein five great hells hung, 
and from thence it flamed up to the top, and so at once men and bells and 
roof came all down together, the most hideous sight and temble that ever 
he was witness of at once.” Not only does Bernard say nothing of Wood’s 
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Boyle was summoned from dinnei by a soldier, and shot as soon 
as he had left the room ' Though we have no particulars of the 
deaths of Colonel Warren and Captain Finglas, it 
can hardly be doubted that they shared the fate of 
Vemey and Boyle ^ 

It was not only upon the soldiers of the gamson that 
destiuction fell Every fiiar in the town was knocked on the 
head, and a few civilians penshed, either being mistaken for 
soldiers or thiough the mere frenzy of the conqueiois.^ 


and of 
Warren 
and Finglas 


honors, but he implicilly denies their existence when he wntes that ' when 
that town was stormed and all that bare arms in it put to the sword.’ 
Bernard was a strong Royalist, having taken a prominent part in pro- 
claiming Charles II at Drogheda He had been threatened with death 
by Ciomwell and had no reason to spare him, especially as his tract was 
published after the Restoration 

In examining the story itself we come upon mherent improbabilities. 
It makes children to be found m the chmch, where they are said to have 
been caught up by the soldiers, and the women in the vaults beneath 
Suiely the children would have been with their mothers, either below, or, 
far moie probably, in their own houses Moreover, when handsome 
viigins want to hide themselves on such an occasion, they are not accus- 
tomed to array themselves m jewels and gorgeous apparel After this it 
is hardly woith while to ask what Wood meant by saying he dropped the 
girl’s coipse over the woiks. The works weie high walls— at least twenty 
feet high. Did he leally take the trouble to climb up for the purpose ’ 

‘ Lady Veiney’s Vemey Faintly^ u, 344 

* “ Many men and some officers have made their escapes out of 
Diogheda , All conclude that no man [had] quarter with Cromwell’s 
leave , that yet many were privately saved by ofheers and soldiers , that 
the Governor was killed in the Mill Mount after quarter given by the 
officer that came fiist there , that some of the toweis were defended until 
yesterday, quarter being denied them , and that yesterday moimng the 
tow^eis wheiein they were were blown up , that Vemey, F mglos, Warren, 
and some othei officers were ahve in the hands of some of Cromwell’s 
officers twenty-four houis after the busmess was done, but whether Iheir 
lives were obtained at Ciomwell’s hands, or that they Me yet living, they 
cannot tell ” Inchiqum to Ormond, Sept 15, Gilbeffs ConU of 
Aff vt Ire/ vol n. Pref xxviii 

® Carlyle was exceedingly mdignant with the editor of the Old Parlia- 
mentary Histoiy for pnnting a postbcupt to one of Cromwell’s letters, in 
which a list of the slam soldiers is given with the addition ‘ and many 
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When all was over Cromwell appears to have felt the 
necessity of justifying himself On the 12th he despatched 
Sept 12 Venables with a compact force to recover Dundalk, 
^ and gave him a letter to the Royalist govemoi of 
himself that town, “I ofieied meicy,” he wrote, “to the 


inhabitants,* which he says has no authoiity in contempoiaiy copies It, 
however, appears m the official contempoiaiy copy m JromL eland, 

E, 575, 7 Bernard's experience, as told m the pamphlet leferred to 
in the note to p. 120, throws some light on the question After telling 
how the mayor and othci pimcipal Piotestants took lefuge in his house, 
and how it was the fiist to be attacked after the town was fully taken, he 
proceeds as follows ‘‘There came five or six who were sent fiom a 
principal officer — the Doctoi’s foimer acquaintance —under a pretence of a 
guaid for his house, but had a command fiom him, as soon as they were 
entered, to kill him, which an eai -witness hath since assured him of The 
Doctor den3nng to open the door to them, one of them discharged a musket 
bullet at him , it passed through the door, and only fired the skin of one 
of his fingers, leaving a spot upon it, which burned four or five days 
aftei, and did him no moie hurt 

“ Then a comet of a tioop of horse came to his relief, and pietendmg 
he had order from the General to take caie of that house, the soldieis 
withdrew, and so at a back door he brought in his quaitermaster, whom 
he left to secuie him. About a quoiter of an hour ailei another tioop of 
horse came to the window, and demanded the opening of the dooi The 
quortei master and himself, with an old servant, left him stood close 
together, and told them il was the minister’s house, and all therein weie 
Protestants As soon as they hcaid the Doctor named and his voice, one 
of them dischaiged his pistol at him, wherein being a brace of bullets, with 
the one the quaitermastei was shot quite thiough the body, and died in 
the place, and the other shot his sei vant Ihiough the throat, but recovered , 
the Doctoi only was untouched ** Ultimately the soldieis betook them- 
selves to plunder the house till the ain\al of Ewei, who turned them 
out 


This was wiitten after the Restoiation, hut in a sermon preached in 
Feb 1649, appended to the third edition of The Penitent Death of a 
Woful Stnftet , p 310 ( 1 121, b 19), Bernard speaks of the storming of the 
lb4wn “when not only your goods — accoidmg to the custom of war — were 
a spoil of, but your lives were in the hke danger, and were in an 
hazard, but by a special providence of God was preserved,” This 
^ r language which would have been used if more than a very few of 
nts had been killed, and it is therefore possible that ‘ the many 
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ganisori of Drogheda ^ m sending the Governor a summons 
before I attempted the taking of it, which being refused brought 
this evil upon them If you being warned thereby, shall 
suirender your garrison to the use of the Parliament of 
England you may theieby prevent effusion of blood 

If upon refusing this offer, that which you hke not befalls you, 
you will know whom to blame.” ^ 

Cromwell was probably the only man m the victonous aimy 
who imagined that what had taken place needed any excuse at 
CiomweU alH The peisistency with which he defended his 
excuses conduct IS sufficient evidence that his conscience 
was not altogether at ease “Truly,” he wrote to 
Sept i6 Bradshaw on the i6th, “I beheve this bitterness will 
save much effusion of blood through the goodness of God I 
wish that all honest hearts may give the glory of this to God 
alone, to whom mdeed the piaise of this mercy belongs ” On 
Sept. 17 following day, wilting more fully to Lenthall, he 
brought forward yet another argument “I am 
peisuaded,” he wiote, “ that this is a righteous judgment of 
God upon these barbarous wretches who have imbrued their 
hands m so much innocent blood, and that it will tend to 
pievent the effusion of blood for the future, which are the 
satisfactory giounds to such actions, which otheiwise cannot 
but woik remorse and legiet” ^ 

inhabitants’ was an exaggeration That any ciMlians were killed in 
Ireland without an attempt to punish then mmderers, was afterwards 
explicitly denied by Cromwell *‘Give us,” he wiote, “an instance of 
one man since my coming into Ireland, not in arms, massaaed, destroyed, 
or banished, concerning the massacre 01 destrucnon of whom justice hath 
not been done, or attempted to be done.” Dularation printed by Carlyle 
after Letter cxviii. 

' ‘ Tredah ’ in the original. 

^ Cromwell to the chief officer at Dundalk, Sept. 12, Carlyle^ 
Letter cm 

* When Monk’s storm of Dundee in 1651 was followed by a massacre, 
he said nothing in his own justification. 

Cromwell to Bradshaw, Sept 16 , Cromwell to Lenthall, Sept 17 ; 
Carlyle^ Letters civ. cv It is nece&baiy to keep in mind the prevalence 
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It IS in the highest degree unlikely that any single man 
amongst the defenders of Drogheda had had a hand in the 
Ulster massacre ^ but to Ciomwell, as to the majonty 
tion^hw of Englishmen of his time, e\ery Irishman, and still 
arguments English defender of the In&h cause, had 

made himself an accomplice m the misdeeds of certain Insh- 
men For that which appears now to have been the blackest 
part of his conduct, the killing of Veniey and his companions 
m cold blood, twenty-four hours aftei the general massacre was 
ended, Cromwell made no excuse. If conjecture as to his 
motives be allowed, he may be credited with a determination 
that where the private soldiers hadsuffeied, the English officers, 
whose guilt was, in his eyes, far gi eater, should not be per- 
mitted to escape ^ Having once convmced himself that he was 
but executmg justice on criminals, it was easy for Cromwell to 
bolster up his case with the further argument that the slaughter 
of well-mgh three thousand men would tend to pievent the 
effusion of blood For a time, indeed, this horrible slaughter 
might procure for him an easy entrance into strongholds to 
which he would not otheiwise have been readily admitted, 
but, m the long lun, the indignation caused by the butchery 
which he had ordered would steel the hearts of brave men 
to defy the worst rather than yield to the peipetrator of the 
massacre of Drogheda 

Of the thoughts and feelings of Iiishmen, Ciomwell took no 
heed,® “We are marching our army to Dublin,” wrote Crom- 

of a belief in the most exaggeiated accounts of the Ulster massacre Sir 
J Temple’s Irish Rehelhon^ in which they were contained, had been 
published in 1646, and they were again given in May’s But of the 
ParlimnetU published in 1647 

* Eluadation of Cromwell’s views on the cnminahty of the Irish will 
le found in his reply to the Declaration of the Prelates at Clonmacnoise ; 
seep 147 

* Those modem cntics who argue that Cromwell merely put in force 
the law of war, as exercised by Tilly and others, foi^et that the question 
IS whether he did more than he had himself done m England There, 
except at Basing House, he had been uniformly merciful He now treated 
Iiishmen worse than he tieated EngUshmen. This is the only thing of 
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well to Bradshaw on September i6, “and then shall, God 
willing, advance towards the southern design — you know what 
^ ^ —only we think AVexford will be our first undertaking 
Tbe^uth- in ordei to the other.” ^ AVexford, m short, the home 
cmdesign piivateeis tiom which English commerce had 

giie\ously suffered, was fiist to be taken and conveited into a 
basis of opeiations befoie Cromwell made his way into the 
fuendly disticts on the Munster coast 

Before maiching, Cromwell appomted Hewson Goveinoi of 
As had been ananged befoie the aimy left England, 
Michael Jones, who had previously held that post, was 
now to serve as Lieutenant-Geneial,*^ whilst the lower 
office of Majoi-General was given to Ire ton Theophilus 
Jones was sent to suppoit Venables in the North 
Venables had very soon accomplished the greater part 
of his task Tnm and Dundalk wei e abandoned by the 
enemy without fighting, and Carlingford and Newry 
submitted without difficulty ^ Ciomwell need have 
no feai lest the Ulster Scots should advance to 
Dubhn m his absence 

impoitance. The question of his allowing prisoners, who had been 
admitted to quaiter, to be put to death stands apait It was contraiy to 
the military practice of his own day At the siege of Limenck Ireton 
cashiered an officer who had killed prisoneis received to quarter by a sub- 
ordinate, and made ample apologies to the commander of the place. 
Several Ptoceedmgs^ E, 786, 29 It has, however, to be proved that 
Cromwell knew at the time that he gave the command that some of the 
enemy had been admitted to quarter 

^ Cromwellto Bradshaw, Sept Kingdotn^s Weekly Intelligencer^ 

E, 575 , S» This passage is omitted in most of the copies printed m the 
newspapers, and is not to be found in Carlyle. 

a Jones is first styled Lieutenant-General in a letter of the Council of 
State [Interr I, 94, p 376) It was wntten just after the reception 
of the news from Rathmmes, but a formal appointment by the Counal or 
Parliament would have been officially recorded, and it is, therefore, 
probable that the appointment proceeded directly from Cromwell. 

® Cromwell to Lenthall, Sept 27, Carlyle^ Letter cvi ; Sir E Butler 
to Ormond, Sept. 29 , Castlehaven to Ormond, Oct i ; Carte MSS. 
XXV foil. 624, 644 ; Hewson to ? Oct 29, Collections of Letters^ 
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Cromwell theiefore set out with high hope foi Wexford. 
Pa}’mg his way and maintainmg the strictest discipline, he met 
Oct with no lesistance on the march On Octobei i his 
advanced posts weie before the town, and the re- 
mainder of his aimy ainved on the foUowmg day 
Oct a already been obliged to dissipate some of his 

^ whole troops in ganisons, and he now counted about 7,000 
ainvcs foot and 2,000 horse undei his ordeis Wexford is 
a town of no great breadth, but it runs to a consideiable length 



along the shores of its harboui At its south-western extremity 
„ was a castle, and it was opposite this that Cromwell 

to attack picpared to plant his battenes on a rocky emi- 


E, 579, 10, In addition to Cromwell’s letters, the best aulhoiities for the 
siege of Wcxfoid from the besiegers’ pomt of view are two letters piinled in 
A very Full and Particular Relation^ E, 576, 6. As both are anonymous, 
I shall quote them as First Letter and Second Letter respectively. 
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Foi some days the inhabitants had been fluctuating between 
fear and hope A lawyer named Rochfoid had been active in 
peisuadmg them to sui lender On September 28 
wthwThe Castlehaven, who had been entiusted by Oimond 
with a special command over forces destined for the 
Synott lelief of the southern towns, now acting at the re- 
^ov^or Corporation, appointed Colonel Synott 

Govemoi of the town Synott, however, had served 
under Preston, the General of the Confederation, whereas the 
most vigoious of the inhabitants of Wexford had attached them- 
selves to the paity of the Nuncio Before the day was over 
the Corporation urged Castlehaven to cancel his nomination 
Castlehaven refused, and, but for the appearance of Sir 
Arrival of Butlei, who had been specially despatched 

Sir E by Ormond to provide for the defence of the town, 
the population would have settled the question m 
s^ftt m ’ dispute by a resolution to open the gates to Crom- 
despair Though this dangei was averted, Synott wrote 

to Oimond that he would soon be driven to thiow up his 
command ^ 

Cromwell on Ins side had to suffer from heavy rain The 
ground on which he bivouacked was conveitcd into a quagmire 
Cromwell’s ^nd his army was thinned by dysentery. Ormond’s 
difficulties flying portics hovcred about and cut off supplies. It 
was therefore inispensable to open a communication with the 
sea. On October 2 Jones was sent against Fort 
Port RoL Rosslare, which commanded the entrance to the 
lare taken flajbour The gaiiison fled at his approach, and the 
Cromwii Parhamentary fleet at once enteied the harbour with 
rammoM provisions and the siege-train from Dublin.^ On the 
^ ° following day Cromwell summoned the town. Synott, 

* Castlehaven to Oimond, Sept 28 j Sir E Butler to Ormond, Sept 
29, Carte MSS. xxv fol 608, 624, Synott to Ormond, Sept 30, 
Gilbert’s Cent Htsi of Aff in IreL vol 11 282; Castlehaven’s 
Memoirs^ 78 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct 14, Carlyle^ Letter cvii , FustZette;, 

E, 576, 6 ; Hugh Peters to ? Oct. 3, Sevetal JProceedings, E, 533, 2a 
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having reconsideied his resolution to throw up his command, 
opened a dilatoiy correspondence with the object of gaimng 
time till reinforcements should amve from Ormondd 

Synott obtained what he wanted On the 6th, when 1,500 
Ulstei foot had been thiown into the town by Castlehaven,^ 
Oet 6 Synott broke off his concspondence with Cromwell 
rison're By this time Ormond had advanced to Ross, where 
mforctd he loaint that Sii Pieice Smith, who had foimeily 
s”p«?cf piepaied to suncnder Youghal to Iieton, had 

Smith declaied for Ciomwell in conceit with three of 
Inchiqum^s colonels The tieason was piematuie, and Youghal 
was speedily reduced, but Inchiquin’s army was honeycombed 
with disaffection, and it was thought advisable to make no 
senous attempt to punish the offendeis ^ 

Ormond hoped bettei things fiom the Governor of Wexfoid 
On the 8th he appealed in person on the noithein side of the 
g ferry which connected the town with the countiy to 
Ormond at the iiorth of the haiboui. He theie confeired with 
Synott, and on the following moining with the pnn- 
^ cipal townsmen. To them he gave piomises of 
furthei suppoit and of the appointment of Sir Edmund Butler 
OcMi supeisede the unpopular goveinoi On the nth 
litLin Butlei, who had gone off to fetch help, reappeared, 
Wexford and gave orders to feiry over 500 men whom he had 
bi ought with him Before his orders could be earned out 
Wexfoid was in the enemy's hands.'* 


Cromwell momiug Cromwell's batteries had 

^ttersthe Opened file upon tlie castle So destructive was the 
® result, that Synott renewed his correspondence with 


1 Concspondence, Oct. 3-6, appended to Carlyh^ Letter evu, 

* Costlehavcn^ MemotrSi 6-8 > Synott to Ormond, Oct 6, GilbeiPs 
Coiit IlUt. ofAJf %n InU vol. n. 286 , Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct 14, 
Carlyhi Letter cvn 

Onnond to Clanncaide, Oct. 6, Caite MSS xxv fol. 674. 

* Onnond to the Mayor of Wexford, Oct 10 , Ormond to the Com- 
missioners of Tiust, Oct II ; Nauative of Mihtary Operations, Carte 
MSS xxv fol. 717, XXVI. 440. 

VOL. I. 


K 
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A futile 
negotia- 
tion 


Stafford 
betrays 
the cabtle 


Cromwell, this time olfenng to sunendei if complete religious 
libeity and mumcipal independence \\ere granted to the town 
Cl om well scouted the proposal, offering in turn to 
piolect the lives and propeity of the inhabitants and 
give quartci to the officeis, and to allow the pnvates 
to return to then homes on engaging nevei again to take aims 
agamst Parliament Befoie S>nolt’s commissioners returned 
with this answer, one of then number, Captain 
Staffoid, the governor of the castle, agiced to betiay 
his tiust and to admit the besiegers into his foi tress 
Slaffoid’s treason had an immediate effect upon the 
defenders of the wall opposite Seeing the guns of the castle 
Effect of turned on them, some leapt over the works and 

Sn called for quarter, but the greater numbei deserting 

their posts hurried to the shore, hoping to escape 
across the water CiomwelPs soldiers were not slow to take 
advantage of their flight Planting then pikes in the crannies 
The wall Wall, a few clambeied up to the undefended 

top Then ladders were brought, and masses of 
soldiers poured over into the town It was in and round the 
market-place that they first met mth resistance The streets 
Resistance ^ppioaching it were guarded by cables stretched 
m^t^e from wall to wall ^ Behmd these improvised barn- 
cades stood at bay a parly of soldiers supported by 
a large! body of townsmen, whom a long com se of privateeimg 
had made bitteily hostile to the English ^ Befoie long, how- 
ever, their resistance was overpowered and the honois of 


1 The author of the jF'zrst Letter (E, 576, 6} says that ‘ they had 
gabled all their streets ’ Dr Murray and Mi Henry Bradley are both 
of opinion that ‘ gabled * is a form of ‘ cabled,’ imless, mdeed, it is a mis- 
print, and that ropes were* fastened acioss the stieets At all events, some 
form of obstruction is implied 

^ “Occupato inspeiat^ castio . m civitatem irruit, oppo- 
su6re se vinliter aggressoii Pjraesidiaru, simul cum civibus , pugnatumque 
est ardentissim^ pei unius hone spatium inter paites in foro ” Bruodinus, 
Propugnacithtm Caihohea voiicUtSy 681 The testimony of this hostile 
witness disposes of the usual supposition that the soldiers oiiginally fell 
upon hoiniless townsmen 
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Drogheda were repeated at Wexford Here, too, pnests and 
fnars were butcheied without mercy. It is said that some of 
Another these unfortunate men, hoping to move the infuriated 
mass'icre soldiery to mercy, approached them with crucifixes 
in their hands, and were at once put to death as idolators ^ 
Cromwell and his officers refused to inteifere on behalf of 
those who had stood to aims in the market,^ and these in their 
rush to the water^s edge found themselves m the midst of a 
stiULgling multitude of men and women All who could threw 
themselves mto boats, but boats pressed down by an agonised 
crowd could not long float, and it was leckoned that about 300 
persons were di owned The \vrath of the soldieis was indeed 
mainly directed against those who had lesisted, but it was im- 
possible to distinguish between one townsman and anothei, 
and all were involved, at least in the belief of the soldiers, in 
the common guilt of piracy ^ It is possible that some women 

* The Second Lettei , E, 1576, 6 

® “Seeing thub the iighlcous hand of God upon such a town and 
people, we thought it not good noi just to restrain oft our soldierb from 
their light of pillage nor from doing of execution upon the enemy, where 
the entiance was by foicc, and a resistance endeavoured, though too 
lale ” The Setomi Luief , E, 576, 6. 

® There can be no doubt that many of the townsmen were killed, 
Ciomwell wntes that ‘ most of them are run away, and many of them 
killed in this service ’ The evidence of the wiiter of the Second Letter^ 
E, 576, 6, IS to the same eflect “Theie was moie sparing of lives, of 
the soldieiy pait of the enemy here than at Diogheda , yet of then soldiers 
and townsmen here were about 1,500 slain and drowned in boats sunk by 
the multitude and weight of people piessing into them ” This number 
exactly agrees with that given in a petition fiom the inhabitants of Wex- 
ford to Chailes II aftei the Resroration, printed m Gale’s Inqttity itiio 
the Ancient Corporate System oj h elands cxxiv Aftei asserting 

that Cromwell put * man, woman, and child to a very few to the sword,’ 
the petitioners estimate the loss of life of ‘ the sold.crs and inhabitants* 
at 1,500 It IS obvious that if this figure is collect the whole population, 

‘ man, woman, and child,’ cannot have been killed No doubt we have 
sweeping statements, especially from ecclesmstics Dr French, Bishop 
of Feins, for instance, writing as lale as in 1673, and not having himself 
been picsent at the siege, tells us that priests were imissacred and a young 
gardener and a sacristan (Sptctle^ium Ossortense^ 1. 510), both of whom 

K2 
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fell victims to the madness of the slaughterers, though on this 
head it is impossible to speak with certamty, and it is probable 
that most of those women who actually perished were either 
crushed in the throng or drowned m attempting the passage 
acioss the water ^ 

It may be remaiked weie connected with the cleigy In another letter 
prmted m the introduction to Moran*s Memou s of O ivci Pltmket, xxiii , 
the same wiiter speaks gererally of ‘ the inhabitants welteung in blood 
and goie,’ and of ‘the few survivors of’ his ‘flock ’ Writing in 1650, 
and, therefore, not long after the occurrence. Dr Lynch, Archbishop of 
Dublin, says that theie were killed ‘ multi sacerdotes, nonnulh rehgiosi, 
plunmi cives, et duo millia mihtum ’ {Sptc Oss 1 341), the latter bemg 
an evident exaggeration We have no direct evidence from the side of 
the besieged as to the townsmen bearing arms, but Sjmott, in one of his 
early letters, complains that he cannot get the townsmen to muster (S3mott 
to Ormond, Sept 30, Gilbert’s Cont Utst of Aff tn Jrd u 282), and 
they may have come forward on Sir E Butler’s appointment The 
evidence of Bruodinus has already been quoted. From the other side 
we have the statement of the authoi of the Pirst Letter (E, 576, 6) that 
‘the town within had 2,000 able men, mostly manners,’ besides the 
soldiers of the ganison This seems to legard them as joining in the 
defence It may be added that according to the law of war at a much 
later penod, men defending a fortified town after the defences had been 
captuied were liable to be put to death “Je m’empressai,” wrote 
Marbot of the siege of Ratisbon in 1809, “de dire au chef de bataillon 
que, la ville ^tani piise d’assaut et occupde par nos tioupes, il ne lui 
restait plus qu’k mettre has les armes sous peine d’8tie pass6 au fil de 
l’6pde ” Marbot, Mimoire^^ 11 138 

^ The legend of the two or three bundled women killed round the cross 
need not be taken senously It first appears m a volume published 
in 1763, where it is said that Cromwell ‘ fit 4 goiger au pied de la Croix 
de cettc ville au nombie de deux cens qui imploroient en vain misincoide 
& genous, les yeux baignds de laimes ’ MacGeoghegan’s Htsiotre de 
fltlctnde. 111 691 It IS to no purpose to say that the story is confirmed 
by local tradition, unless it can be shown that the tradition existed before 
the story was in print Against it is the silence of all contemporaiy 
writers The cross, loo, appears to have stood in the market-place, and 
if so it was the least likely place in the whole town to be chosen as a 
jilace of refuge, it bemg 111 the centre of the preparations for resistance. 
With respect to the slaughter of women generally, we have nothing but 
geneialiUes. The author of the Aphoiismical Discovery (Gilbert’s Cont* 
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As at Drogheda, Cromwell sought to thrust the respon- 
sibility for the slaughter upon God ** Indeed,” he wrote to 
Cromw ell’s Lcnthall, “ it hath not without cause been deeply set 
comment hcaits that we, intending better to this 

place than so great a luin, hoping the town might be of more 
use to you and your army, yet God would not have it so , but 
by an unexpected providence in His righteous justice brought 
a just judgment upon them, causing them to become a piey to 
the soldiers who in their piracies have made pieys of so many 
families, and now \nth their bloods to answei the cruelties 
which they exercised upon the lives of divers poor Protestants ” * 
Such language seems strange enough now, though there was 
nothing in it which sounded strange to Puntan Englishmen of 
that day Those who regard war from a moie mundane point 
of view, can only say that the slaughter of Wexford was at least 


Compel unjustifiable than the slaughter at Drogheda 

sonb^ At Drogheda soldiers had fought hard to drive back 
two mas- the enemy fiom a breach so far defensible that two 
assaults were repulsed from it At Wexfoid soldiers 


and townsmen resisted after the defences of the place had 


been captured, and, stnving to inflict a pui poseless loss of life 
on the victorious enemy, paid the penalty in then own persons 


Hii^t of Aff tn Trel vol u 54), for instance, says Ciomwell slaughtered 
‘ all that came in his way without exception of sex or person, age or 
condition, only such as w ere of the conspiracy , many of the soldiers 
sa\ ed themselves by boats or swimming, but great moitality did accom- 
pony that fuiy of both soldiers and natives, all sex and age indifferently 
then perished ’ Bruodinus continues his account of the fight m the 
market-place (see p 130, note 2) with the words * sed xmpan congressu, 
nam cives fer^ omnes un^ cum militibus sine statfis sexfls aul oelalis 
disciimme CromweU gladius nbsumpsitP All this looks like mere 
ihetoncal exaggeration, and is easily accounted for by the wnleis mixing 
up the losses by diowmng with those by massacre If any large niimhei 
of women had been deliberately killed, I feel sure that it would have 
been mentioned somewhere in Ormond’s voluminous correspondence. 

, 1 Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct 14, Carlyle^ Lettei cvii. 
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“ The town,” wiote Cromwell to the Speaker, after the capttiie 
of Wexfoid, “ lb now so m your power that of the former 
Cromwell inhabitants I believe scaice one m twenty can 
challenge any pioperty in their houses Most of 
Engi^ them are run way, and many of them killed in this 

setflers service , and it were to be wished that an honest 

people would come and plant here ” ^ Once moie the keynote 
of Ciomweirs policy, the subordination of Ireland to the 
English, was clearly sounded. What Elizabeth, and James, 
and StiafFord had attempted in vain, was to be earned out 
thoroughly at last For the moment, at least, Cromwell gained 
stiength by his avowal of a resolution to protect ‘ the English 
He bets interest' He was now ready to march where his 

out for policy, fraught with future evil, would stand him in 

^ good stead As soon as the plunder of Wexfoid had 

been shipped foi Dublin, he took the load leading to the port 
towns of Munster, with which he had long been in com- 
munication. 

The first obstacle on his way was New Ross, a fortified 
town commanding a feny over the Banow On October 17 
^ Ciomwell summoned its goveinor, Sii Lucas Taaffe 
Rosb sum “ I have this witness foi myself,” he wrote, “ that I 
have endeavoured to avoid effusion of blood — this 


* Ciomwell to Lenthall, Oct 14, Ccplyle, Letter c\ii 
^ Roche to Taafie, Oct 14, Car/e Ji /^6 x\v foi 759 
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being my pimciple that the people and places wheie I come 
may not suffei except through their own wilfulness” The 
tenor of Drogheda and Wexford was upon the gairison, and 
Oct 19 Taaffe began to wavei On the 19th he asked for 
soldieis and such of the townsmen who 
opened wished it to depart in safety, and for libeity of con- 
science to such as lemained “ I meddle not with any man’s 
conscience,” was Cromwell’s prompt reply , “ but if by liberty of 
conscience you mean liberty to exeicise the mass, I judge it best 
to use plain dealing, and to let you know wheie the Pailianient 
of England have powci that wall not be allowed of” Before 
Capituia terms of capitulation were agreed 

non of to The soldiers were to maich away, leaving behind 
their cannon and ammunition Those of the towns- 
men who within three months elected to depart were to be 
allowed to do so Those who remamed behind weie to be 
protected in person and goods ^ 

When Taafle marched out, five hundred of his soldiers 
took seivice under Cromwell They weie of English birth, 
Deserters example was likely to piove contagious 

T^e Cromwell, indeed, sadly stood m need of help His 

army was thinned by dysentery and fever, as well as 
army df- ® by the nccessity of garrisoning the foi tresses that he 
minisiied taken, and it is doubtful whethei he could now 

place more than 5,000 men m the field For the moment, too, 
He con- movements were hampeied by the necessity of 

bridge over Constructing a budge over the Bairow, without which 
the Borrow fie did not ventuiG to continue his forward march. 
Yet he could not enduie to be idle, and a spell of fine weather 
having set m he despatched Jones with 2,000 men to assail 
Thesie e I^uncaiiiion foit, which, being situated on the eastern 
ofDun?^ side of the united estuaries of the Banow and the 
Suir, guarded the access to Wateiford from the sea 
A few days later Cromwell followed in person “ 

1 Coiiespondence between Cromwell anclTaafie, Oct 17, 19, Carlyle^ 
Letters cviii -cxi 

* ClilTe’s Narrative, Boriau (ed 1743), App. 
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At first the fort seemed unlikely to give much trouble to 
the besiegeis The lush soldiers within it deserted m such 
numbers that Roche, the governor, assured Oimond that it 
was impossible to hold out Ormond, in leply, supeiscdcd 
Oct 93 Roche, appointing in his place Wogan, who, in 1648, 
S^pfi^es deserted Fairfax and carried his troop over to 
Roche the Scots. With Wogan, Oimond sent his own life- 
guard^ to stiffen the lesistance Wogan soon made it evident 
that Taaffe’s example was not to be follov\ed at Duncannon 
The siege had not proceeded long before Cromwell was 
gladdened with the news for which he had been long thiisting 
On October 16 the English officers and soldiers of 
Rising L the garnson of Cork backed by the English in- 

habitants declaied for Parliament, expelled then 
governor, and diove out the lush, wounding many of them m 
the fray The example of Cork told upon Inchiqum’s English 
Desertions Before the 24th he had been deserted by 

feom all but two hmidred of his foot, and Oimond, when 
inchiquin heard of the disaster, was of opinion that even 
thestj would join then comiades on the following day.^ 

The duect accession of strength which accrued to Cromwell 
from the levolt of Cork was but a part of his advantage It 
Irish dis- widened the breach, wide enough already, in the 
Sgiwh ranks of his opponents Ormond was assailed with 
Protestants lush complamts of his folly m tiusting English 
Oct 37 Piotestants “ It is noted by many,^' wrote Muskerry 
in the part of a candid friend, that Protestants and 
English do share your favours amongst them m that 
measure as there is no room left foi the Catholic natives to 
pietend unto them ” Ormond's soldiers, continued the writer, 
were charged with oppressing the country, and it was said that 
every article of the treaty was explained to the disadvantage of 


Desertions 

fixnn 

Incbiqnin 


Insh dis- 
trust of 
English 


Oct 37 
Muskenyi 
remon- 
strance 


' These are the ‘kunsees* who puzzled Carlyle See his observa- 
tions on Letter cxvu 

^ Depositions in Caulfield's Counal Book of tJie Corp<» aiton of Cork^ 
App B j Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs^ 77 ; Ormond to Castlehaven, OcL 
24, CarU MSS xxvi fol 23 
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The defence 
of Dun- 
cannon 

Nov s 
The siege 
raised 


the cleigy Ormond’s leply was dignified and pathetic/ but 
he could not harmonise the discoidant elements of his paity 
^ So loud was the outciy against his alleged favoui to 
Ormond’s Piotestaiits that he was obliged to send the incom- 
potent Roche back to Duncannon, though he insisted 
that he should seive under Wogan till the siege was at an end - 
Withm the foit this conciliatoiy measuie had its full effect 
The Catholic pnest and the Piotestant mimstei were on the 
best of terms, and shaied in the use of the gamson 
chapel The constancy of the defenders was 
Clowned with success, and m the night of November 5 
the besiegers, unwilling to contnue their operations 
at so advanced a season, maiched away It seemed 
as if the effect of the massaaes at Drogheda and Wexford was 
alieady spent® 

In the meanwhile the revolt of the English settlers in 
Munster was assuming larger piopoitions On the first news 
Process of the Hsing of Coik, Cromwell despatched Broghill 
?Ivdt of spread and organise the insurrection* With him 
Munster ^ent Colonel Phayre, who held the threads of the 
secret negotiation which had preceded it^ Bioghill was also 
accompanied by another companion, in after days more illus- 
trious than any other Englishman then living save Cromwell 
himself Blake, whose squadion had been driven by a storm 
from before Kinsale, had had the mortification of knowing that 
Rupert's Rupcit had effected his escape m the interval 
escape Cromwcll loicw his worth too well to chide him for 
his misfortune, and after vainly urgmg him to return to the 
Blake land service as major-general under himself,® sent him 
cS?k ° to Cork in the fiigate in which Broghill and Phayre 


^ Muskeny to Ormond, Oct 27 , Ormond to Muskerry, Oct 30, 
fol 45, 55 

* Oimond to Castlehaven, Oct 30, %b fol 54 

’ Castlehaven to the Commissioners ol Trust, Oct 27, Castlehaven 
to Oimond, Nov 4, 6, Caite MSS xxvi fol 7S, 97, 106 

* Ciomwell to Scot, Nov, 14, Ciomwell to LenthaD, Nov. 14, 

Cm fyle. Letters cxiv, cxv See pp. 95, 97» ’ C/ vi 30 
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were conveyed as passengers On the way Cromweirs com- 
Nov 3 missioneis learnt that Youghal had declared for 
Parliament On their amval at Cork, on Novembei 3, 
ception they weie leceived with boundless enthusiasm ^ 

So stiongly pionounced was the manifestation of English 
feeling in Munster, that even Inchiqum fell under suspicion 
inchiqum *A.ntnm accused him of having agreed to come to 
charged term s With Crom Well Oimond accepted Inchiquin's 

with offering , , , , , 

to join disclaimer, but it is certain that a lettei was in 

romwe circulation, dated October 16, the day before 
Cromw^ell summoned Ross, which, if it were, as many believed 
it to be, in Inchiquin’s handwriting, would place his treason 
beyond doubt ^ Whatever the truth may have been, the mere 
fact that the chaige was made weakened the authonty of 
Inchiqum, weak enough already 

Every blow struck at the alliance between Inchiqum’s 
English Protestants and the Insh Confederate Catholics made 
The Celtic moic aiixious to rally the purely Celtic 

element element in the Insh population to the Royal cause, 
in Ireland alieady made some pi ogress m this direction 

In the latter part of September Daniel O^Neill was able to 
report well of his uncle^s disposition to bnng real assistance to 


^ Blake to Ciomwell, Nov 5, Tanner MSS Ivi fol 137 
* In a lettei to Ormond of Nov. 17 {Car^e MSS xxvi fol 223) it is 
said that Father John Farral declared publicly in Waterford that he had 
Inchiqum*s contract with the Parliament under hxs own hand On the i8th 

(td fol, 227) he said that Father Patnck stated that he hod seen a copy of 
Inchiqum’s contract with Cromwell, dated Oct i6, and that after the 
delivery of Youghal Inchiqum was to have the command of 6,000 men 
Further, a colonel in Ormond’s army wrote m the following year, that 
* the ongmal of Inchiquin’s propositions to Cromwell when he was befoie 
Ross,’ was taken fiom Bishop Egan when he was captuied and hanged 
{^Claiendon MSS* 11 355) On the other hand, we have Inchiquin’s 
own vindication of Dec 6 (Carte MSS xxvi fol 330), which is vague 
and inconclusive, and a letter of the same date to Michael Jones (tb fol 33), 
in which he bt-gs him to state that the part assigned to him was not 111 
accordance with fact The story seems to have been that Jones got the 
letter and gave it to Antnm to take to the Bishop of Clogher 
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Omiond On the 25th Owen, who was then at Omagh, 
talked of leaching Westmeath m six days, and he was en- 
Sept 35 couraged in his purpose by a special offer of favours 

ge^^of ][3g confeired on himself sent fiom Chailes by the 
O’Neill hands of Fathei Talbot ^ In the meanwhile commis- 
sioneis appomted by Oimondand Owen O’Neill met at Finnea 
in the county of Longford, and there, on Octobei 20, 
A^eMient an agreement was signed Ormond bound himself 
OmoSd and to accept O’Neill as commander of 6,000 foot and 
O'Neill hoise, to allow the nobility and gentiy of Ulster 

to name his successoi in the event of his death, to annul all 
giants of lands foimeily belonging to him and his partisans, 
which had been confiscated smee the nsing in 1641, and 
even to admit O’Neill and his followeis as tenants of lands 
which they and their piedecessors had lost at the time of the 
Ulster plantation Moi cover the Roman Catholic cleigy weie 
to retain all chuiches and livings held by them in Ulster at the 
date of the signatuie of the treaty, and to be reasonably con- 
tented — ^whatever that might mean — in lespect of chuiches and 
livmgs still in possession of the enemy ® 

The acceptance of a dominant Roman Catholic Chuich 
with a viitually independent Celtic Ulstei was the policy to 
Ormond’s which Onuond had now pei force committed himself 
policy old allies, the Confederate Catholics of the 

South, had also been compelled to humiliate themselves befoie 
O’Neill by engaging to sue at Rome for absolution fiom the 
excommunication which Rmuccmi had pronounced against 
them ® The common enemy had become too strong to allow 
Se t oa continuance of intestine quoirels. In the North 
Paifia- of Ireland the Parliamentaiy commandeis had over- 
poweied their enemies After nanowly escaping a 
the North Venables had seemed Lisburn and Belfast, 

» Commission from Charles, Oimond to O’Neill, Sept 28, 

Gilbeit’s Cont JRst ofAff tnliel vol 11 255, 279 

* Ailicles between Ormond and O’Ni-ill, Oct 20, Gilbeit’s CW 
Ent of A ff tn Irel vol. u 300 
® Aphouhimcal Discoveiy, %b 52 
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whilst Coote, now stiengthened by the whole of Huncks’s 
regiment, had recaptuied Colei aine and had almost completely 
subdued Down and Antiim By the end of Octobei the only 
impoitant places holding out for the King in those counties were 
Charlemoiit and Cairickfergus 

All this would doubtless have served as a spur to O’Neill if 
his condition had been such as to allow him to move forwards 
o’Nciirs been when he left Coote’s quarters, he 

illness was now rapidly gi owing worse, and on November 6 
Nov 6 the one commander who had succeeded m mspmng 
and death Iieland With enthusiasm breathed his last^ 

Contempoi ary admii ers without a shadow of foundation attributed 
his death to poison Later wi iters have fondly imagined that if 
he had bved to cross swords with Cromwell, the event of the 
wai would have been other than it was He was m fact a 
tramed soldier, who had gained the hearts of the Insh peasants, 
and had theieby succeeded in keeping them together under the 
most adveise circumstances The forces which he commanded 
weie badly supplied and badly paid, and were driven of 
necessity to subsist by plunder It is highly to O’Neill’s ciedit 
that under such circumstances he succeeded in maintaining 
disciplme at all, and still moie that his career was not stained, 
like that of Ciomwell, by any acts of deliberate cruelty It 
was totally impossible for him with the materials at his disposal 
to display the qualities of a great commander 

O’Neill’s last wish ® was that Oimond would procure for his 
son, Colonel Henry O’Neill, those Royal favours which had 
offered to himself The appomtment of his 
message to successor m the command of the Ulster army lay, 
Ormond according to agreement, with the nobility and gentry 
of the province ’ Before his death he had pushed on a 
consideiable detachment undei Lieutenant-General Fenall to 
Ormond’s assistance m the South 

* Aphoiismical Discovery in Gilbert’s Cont Hxst of A ff %n Irel vol 
ii. 62 

* O’Neill to Oiinond, Nov 1^ to 315 


« See p 139 
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Before Feirall appeared on the scene Cromwell had com- 
pleted his bridge at Ross, and had been jomed by reinforce- 
ments which enabled him to place 7,000 men m the 
field ^ On November 15, being himself confined to 
bed by illness, he sent Jones and Iieton acios*^ the 
Bairow to bung Oimond if possible to a decisive 
action Ormond, hoivever, took lefuge in an unas- 
sailable position at Thomastown, and the Parliamentaiy com- 
manders, having but a shoit supply of provisions, weie com- 
pelled to return to Ross, though they weie able to despatch 
Carrick Rcynolds to scize Cainck, an opeiation which he 

seized peifoimed without difficulty The possession of 

Camck gave Cromwell, who was now lecovered, a bndge ovei 
the Suit, thus enabling him to appioach Waterford 
on the land-side He at once took advantage of the 
opportunity thus offered to him On November 24 
he amved before Wateifoid, finding the country un- 
touched by the ravages of war and well stocked with 
provisions 

The weather had suddenly improved, but Cromwell would 
hardly have undeitaken so hazardous an operation as a siege 
merely on the chance of the continuance of fair weather in the 
last week of November In reality he counted on the divisions 
which existed amongst the townsmen So strong was the 
party of the late Nuncio within the walls of the palace, and so 
bitterly were Oimond and his supporters detested, that when 
Castlehaven appeared on the 21st to strengthen the 
gainson he was refused admission. On the 23rd, 
r^eaed indeed, when Ciomweirs approach was knoivn, the 
Omond’to DQumapal authorities appealed to Oimond for assist- 
JSsawn imposed on him the condition that no 

troops were to be sent unless they belonged to Ferrairs 
contingent from Ulster. In order to gain time they applied to 
Cromwell foi a cessation for fifteen days, and, though Cromwell 


Nov 31 
Cromwell 
leaver Ross 

Nov 34 
and appears 
before 
Waterford 


' Cromwell to Lenlhall, Nov 14, CatJyh^ Letter cxv ) CliffeS 
Narrative, Borlace (ed. 1743), App. 5. 
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lefused their lequest as exorbitant, he granted a cessation foi 
five As his sxege-guns would certainly not amve before the 
Nov 34 expired he lost nothing, and he made use of 

^ his leisuie to seize the fort at Passage, on the western 
cessation of the estuar}^, nearly opposite Duncannon ^ 

The difficulty thiown in the way of the relief of Wateiford 
cut Oimond to the heart “ The Roman Catholics,” he 
complained, ‘‘that stood so ngidl> with the King 
Ormoni^s upon leligioD— and tliat, as they called it, m the 
complaint spleiidoui of it — are with much ado withheld from 
sending commissioners to entreat Cromwell to make stables of 
their chuiches An army we ha\e supeiioi in numbers to the 
enemy, but no industry of mine is able to piovide so for it as 
to keep It one week at once together Depiessed as he was. 
He seta Oimond staited for Wateifoid, takmg with him 
out for Feriall and two thousand Ulstei Celts, who could 
Waterford admittance, as the town was not blocked 

up on the rivei-side 

Even befoie Oimond’s arrival Ciomwell had found his 
undertaking desperate The short spell of fine weather came 
CromweU to an end, and the soaking ram made the roads 
in itrwta impassable for the heavy guns on which the besiegers 
counted. Even if the guns had amved it was doubtful whether 
they could be placed in position on the sodden ground 
Provisions, too, ceased to find then way into the camp, and 
diseases again spread rapidly amongst the besiegers® On 
Decembei 2, ‘ being,’ as he wrote, ‘ as temble a day 
as evei I marched in all my life,’ Cromwell raised the 
the siege course by the soutliern bank 

of the nver he witnessed the approach of Feirall’s troops on the 
opposite side 

1 The Mayor of Waterfoid to Oimond, Nov 21, 23 ; Castlehaven to 
Oimond, Nov 22, Carta MSS xxvi fol 247 j 263, 252 , Clifle s 
Nairahve, Borlaca (cd 1743), App 6 , CromweHN Coire-^pondence with 
the Mayor of Waterford, Nov 21-24, App No 15. 

* Oimond to Jeimyn, Nov 30, Caitc’s Ottg Letters, 11 415 

» Rushworth to Lenthall, Dec 20, A Pe?/ Dtwnal, E, 533, 35, 
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On the following day Cromwell received a better welcome. 
Broghill met him at the head of 1,200 horse and foot which he 
had raised m Munstei, bunging news that the garri- 
A meeting soH of Duiigaivan had come over that vQry morning ^ 
wth Brog. Kinsale had submitted not long before^ 

Surrender of aiid the outlyiiig gamsoDS of Baltimoie and Castle- 
haven soon followed then example In the Noith, 
Kinsale j iclcfergus sui rcndci ed to Coote on Decembei 13,^ 

and at the end of the yeai CiomwelPs hold upon the coast hne 
fiom Londondeiry to Cape Clear was broken at Waterford alone 
The Ime held by Cromwell was indeed a thin one, exposed 
to attack from a vigilant and well-pi epared enemy The enemy, 
Loss of howevei, was neither vigilant nor well prepared, and 
Enui^ the only loss suffered by Cromwell was that of Enms- 
corthy, which was betrayed by some soldiers of the 
garrison Eveiywhere else his soldieis showed themselves 
capable of holdmg then own At Arklow, at Caiiick, and at 
Passage they lepulsed attacks made by enemies considerably 
supenor in number 

Cromwell’s army, in fact, suffeied far more from disease 
than from the swoid of the enemy, and amongst the many vic- 
iiiness of tiiBs to the dampness of the Irish climate was one 
Jones could ill be spared Jones was stricken down 

with fevei on the maich from the camp befoie Waterford, and 
was left behind at Dungarvan, where he died on December 10, 
“ What England lost theieby,” wiote Cromwell, “is above me 
to speak I am sure I lost a noble friend and companion in 
labours You see how God mingles out the cup unto us. 
Indeed we are at this lime a ciazy company — yet we live in 
His sight, and shall work the time that is appointed to us, and 
shall lest after that m peace.” 

^ Bioghill to >Dec 19, Sevejal Pjoieedings^ E, 533, 36; Ciom- 

well to Lenthall, Dec 19, CmlyU^ Letter cxvu 

® Basil to Bradshaw, Dec 12 ; Coote to Lenthall, Dec 13, Several 
PtoteedingSi E, 433, 32, 34, The Ins/i Mercttiy, E, 592, 5 

* Carlyle^ Letter cwu The story told m Mouice*? Memoirs of 
Orrery (p 16) that Jones m his illness urged Bioghill to declare against 
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Cromwell was now compelled to go into winter quarters till 
the weather improved sufficiently to allow the resumption of 
^ „ active enteipnse If he had actually subdued but a 

Cromwell m n ^ i i -ti i 

winter quar- small poitLon of the country, he had potentially sub- 
dued It all It was hardly likely that any place would 
be more bravely defended than Drogheda had been, and it was 
still more unhkely that any Irish army would be sufficiently 
well supplied to hold the field against Cromwell’s regiments 
with the whole of England at their backs Ormond was now 
as depressed as nine months before he had been exuberant 
Sept 17 September 1 7 Charles had landed in Jersey ^ on 
ChaSesm his way to Ii eland, but he did not venture to move 
jerhcy further till he received from Oimond information 
which the Lord Lieutenant, whose cipher had been lost at 
Rathmines, was unable to give him At last Charles, impatient 
Mission of delay, sent Henry Seymour with orders, after con- 
Henry vcymg to Ormond the garter which was the token of 
Seymour Sovereign’s gratitude, to brmg back a full report 

of the condition of the country. 

Ormond’s report, which was drawn up on November 30, 
was mdeed gloomy He could still dispose, he said, of 5,000 
foot and 1,300 horse, as his own immediate following, 
Onuond? but he kiicw not how to maintain such a force in the 
the'stote of field , * our waiits^ he complained, ‘ having occasioned 
irtiand disorder, and that disorder the spoil of the countiy^, 
and that spoil the flight of the country from us as from an 
enemy’ In Connaught the only county which might be 
looked to for assistance was that of Galway, and Galway was 


Cromwell is inadmissible, but it ma} possibly have a foundation in some 
words utteied m delmum We have reason to think (see p 72) that 
Jones disapproved of Cromweirs part in the King’s exeailion, and this 
thought may have come up m his mind when he was under the fever 
It is noteworthy that none of the letters telling of his death speak of him 
as making a pious end, though we hear much of this in other cases See 
especially one from Jones’s brother, the Bishop of Clogher, in A Per/ 
Diurnal (E, 533), m which the contrast is marked 

» Hoskins’ Ckailti. II tn the Channel Islands, 11. 3 10. 
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SO devastated by the plague as to be altogethei helpless. Else- 
where the Insh were too jealous of the English, and the English 
too diffident of then own ability to lesist, to make it easy to 
keep them together The Ulslei army was indeed considerable 
in numbeis, but now that O'Neill was dead it would fall into 
disputes about the succession to the command. Possibly an 
army of 20,000 foot and 5,000 hoise might be brought together 
out of the whole of Ireland, but for this it was absolutely 
necessary that his Majesty should send money enough not only 
to raise troops, but subsequently to mamtain them Without 
such supplies — and Ormond must have known perfectly well 
that it wasentuely out of Charles’s power to provide them — he 
did not daie to advise him to come to Ireland ^ 

Ormond thus virtually acknowledged that his policy of 
effecting a Royalist restoiation in England by a combination of 
Failure qf Insli pai ties With English and Scottish settlers had 
Ormond’s failed disastiously If lesistance to a fresh English 
conquest of Ireland was to be prolonged, the burden 
of the war must fall on the lush population alone, and especially 
increasm purely Celtic population by which the English 

agianan system was still regarded with loathing In 
^ceofthe ^ CeRic resistance picdominaied 

element power would naturally fall into the hands of the 
Catholic priesthood, the only bond of union between otherwise 
discordant parties 

To take upon themselves the authority thus thiust upon 
them, the Irish prelates met on December 4 at Clonmacnoise. 

Their hist act was the issue of a Declaration wammg 
Mamfesto of their flocks that Cromwell intended to extirpate the 
Catholic religion, which could not * bo effected with- 
out the massacring or banishment of the Cathohc 
inhabitants' Those whose lues were spared, they argued, 
oould not hope to retain then property. By English Acts of 
Parliament ‘ the estates of tire inhabitants of this kingdom are 

^ Ormond’s statement, Nov 30, Gilbert’s Coni, of Aff» m IroU 
vol n 329 
VOL. T- 
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sold, so there remaineth now no moie but to put the purchase! s 
in possession by the power of forces drawn out of England, 
and for the common sort of people, to\\ards whom they show any 
more moderate usage at the present,^ it is to no other end but 
for theu piivate advantage and for the better support of their 
aimy, mtendmg at the close of their conquest — if they can 
effect the same, as God forbid — to root out the commons also, 
and plant this land with colomes, to be brought hither out ol 
England—as witness the number they have aheady sent hence 
for the Tobacco Islands — and put enemies m their place ^ 

On the 13th the prelates sent forth a second Declaration, in 
which they aiinoimced that, as far as they were themselves con- 
^ cemed, they had brought to an end the feud which 
Aiewn^ had divided the partisans of Rmuccmi from the 
partisans of the Supreme Council Erom henceforth 
they would be united in contendmg ‘ for the interest and im- 
mumties of the Church and every prelate and bishop theieof, 
and foi the honour and digmty, estate, right, and possession of 
all and every said archbishop, bishop, and other prelates , and 
we will, as one entire and united body, fonvard by our counsel, 
action, and device the advancement of his Majesty^s nghts and 


the good of this nation in general ’ ^ 

i6so News did not circulate fieely in Ireland, and it 

CromwST the middle of January that these declara- 

tions fell into the hands of Cromwell on his return 
festoea to Youghal after completmg a tour of inspection 

His amongst the Munster gani&ons ^ He at once dashed 

off a* ‘for the undeceiving of deluded and 
seduced people ’ He flew at once at the assumption 


^ Carlyle imagmed that these words showed that the prelates did not 
beUeve in the massacie of civilians at Drogheda and Wexford The 
sentence, however, clearly refers to properly only 

2 Declarations of the prelates at Clonmacnoise, Spialegtum Ossortense^ 
ser u 38, 39 

^ Kmsole is the farthest point indicated aa reached by Cromwell m 
contemporary newspapers His alleged visit to Glenganff and the legend 
of the bndge may be safely left to the guide-books The recepUon of tlie 
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by the clergy of a right to guide the laity, and asserted that 
the very words ‘clergy^ and ‘ laity ^ weie ‘unknown to any 
Heati'icU save the anti-chiistian Church and such as deiive 
the^c^iras themselves from her’ At the call to Irishmen to 
cierg>, combine against ‘the common enemy’ Cromwell 
blazed up into indignation “ Who is it,” he asked the clergy, 
“ that created this common enemy ? I suppose you 
mean Englishmen The English • Remember, ye 
h)pociites, Ireland was once united to England ; 
Englishmen had good mheritances which many of 
them puichased with their money, they or their 
ancestors from many of you and your ancestois They had 
Cromwell’s Icases from Irishmen for long time to come, 

view of the great stocks thereupon , houses and plantations 
shipbfr erected at their cost and charge They lived peace- 
Sghsh ably and honestly amongst you ; you had generally 
and insh equal benefit of the protection of England with them, 
and equal justice from the laws — saving what was necessary for 
the State, upon reasons of State, to put upon some few people 
apt to rebel upon the instigation of such as you You broke 
the union, you unpiovoked put the English to the most un- 
heard-of and most barbarous massacre, without lespect of sex 
or age, that ever the sun beheld, and at a time when Ireland 
was in perfect peace, and when through the example of English 
industry, through commerce and traffic, that which was in the 
natives’ hands was better to them than jf all Ireland had been 
m their possession and not an Englishman m it , and yet then, 
I say, was this unheard-of villainy peipetrated by your instigation 
who boast of peace-making and union against the common 
enemy. What think you by this time? Is not my assertion 
true ? Is God-— will God be with you ? I am confident He 
will not,” 

As a contiibution to Irish histoiy, nothing could be more 
ludicrously beside the mark than these burmng words The 

Declarations at Youghal is shown by the tone m which Cromwell wntes in 
a letter written to Lenthall on Jan, 16, not pnnted by Cailyle It os in 
Several Proceedtf/^St E, 534, 4 
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tests that 
English- 
men are 
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common 
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idyllic picture diawn of Irishmen and Englishmen living 
together in peace till wicked priests stirred up the sleeping 
Cromwell's passioiis of the Insh has no foundation in the domam 
Ciomwell knows nothing of the mingled 
the pai.t chicanery and violence which made the Ulstei Planta- 
tion hateful m the eyes of eveiy Irishman He kno\^ s iiothmg of 
lands filched away, of the injustice of legal tnbunals by which 
judgments were deliv^ered in an alien speech in accoi dance 
with an alien law^, of the bitterness caused b} the proscription 
of a religion clung to all the more fondl) because it was not the 
leligion of the English oppressor 

Nc\eitheless, as an explanation of Cromwell’s own conduct 
in Ii eland, this Declaration is of supieme importance Granted 
His own honest belief in the view of Irish history which he 

e°ptoed foith, it becomes impossible to convict 

hy It him of an}th ng worse than ignorance in ordeimg the 
slaughter of Drogheda If the collective piiesthood of Iieland 
had hounded on a peaceful people to outrage and massacre, 
eveiy priest taken deseived to be knocked on the head If 
Irish, or, still woise, English soldiers, stood to arms to defend 
a system based on outrage and massacre, they deserved all that 
the cruel law of war of that age allowed to the captors of a 
besieged fortiess Poisonous as in this case was the fruit which 
grew upon the tree of enoi, the error was not Cromwell’s only 
He said no moie than was said by every writer in England who 
touched on lush affairs ^ His belief in English innocence and 

* Ml FuLh had drawn my attenUon to a passage in May’s lltsf of the 
Pail hb 11 4, published in 1647 “The innocent Piotestants were 
upon a sudden deprived of their estates, and the persons of above two 
hundred thousand men, women, and children mmdered, many of them 
with ei.qiusite tortuies, within the space of one month. I hat which in- 
creased the amazement of most men was the consideration that the anaent 
hatied which the Insh — a thing inciaent to conqueied nations — had borne 
to the English did now seem to be quite buiied and forgotten , forty years 
of peace had compacted those two nations mto one body and cemented 
them togethei by all conjunctures of alliance, inleimaniagcs, and con- 
sangiunilj, which was in outward appearance strengthened by fiequent 
enteilaiiiments and all kinds of fnendly neighbomhood The present 
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his exaggeration of Irish ciime weie common to all who thought 
or spoke on the subject He had the mind of England as well 
as its sword at his disposal 

For the lest Cromwell’s intentions weie as benevolent to 
the mass of the Insh people as Strafford’s had formerly been 
Cromwell’s “ come,” he says, ‘‘to take an account of the 

intentions^ iiinocent blood that hath been shed, and to endeavour 
to bring them to account — by the blessing and presence of 
Almighty God, in Whom alone is our hope and strength — who 
by appeanng in aims seek to justify the same We come to 
break the power of a company of lawless rebels who, having 
cast off the authority of England, live as enemies to human 
society, whose pimciples — the world hath expeiience of— are to 
destroy and subjugate all men not complying with them We 
come — by the assistance of God — to hold foith and maintain 
the lustre and glory of English libeity, m a nation where we 
have an undoubted nght to do it, whereas the people of 
Iieland — if they listen not to such seduceis as you are — may 
equally participate in all benefits to use libeity and fortune 
equally with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms ” ^ 

Not to meddle with any man’s conscience, but to presciibe 
Substance the w^oiship which Confirmed and stiengthened it , to 
put to death all who resisted him in this enterprise, 
policy treat non-combatants with moderation in the 

hope that they would become like Englishmen, was the sub- 
stance of Cromwell’s policy in Ireland 

To cany out this policy, Cromwell set forth from Youghal 
on January 29, liaving heaid rumours that his recall had been 
Jan, ap determined on in England, and being therefore 
anxious to accomplish as much as possible before 
Youghal positive Orders reached lum. By this time he had 
received consideiable reinforcements, new uniforms for his 

government was full of lenity and moderation, and some ledress of former 
grievances had been newly gi anted by the King to his Irish subjects” 
Surely Cromwell had found time to icad this 

^ j 4 Dedaration of tho Lord Liettienani of Ireland^ E, 596, 6 Pnnted 
with some alterations by Carlyle. 
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infantry, and money wherewith to pay his men '■ His object 
was to mastei the counties of Kilkeiinj and Tipperary, where 
J-in 29- the head-quarters of the Catholic Confederation had 
CromviS” foimerly been For seven weeks he and his sub- 
kenm^'and ^i^mates leduced one stronghold after another, for 
Tippenry most pait reccuing the submission of the 

ganisons, but slaughtering without mercy those who ventured 
to 1 eject a summons, e\en when it had been tendered before a 
breach had been effected By the end of the third week in 
Maich, Hewson from Dublin had oveirun a great part of the 
county of Kildare, Cook fiom Wexfoid had lecovered Ennis- 
corthy, Bioghill had gamed ground m the county of Limenck, 
vvhilst in the legion m w^hich Cromwell himself was operatmg, 
two foi tresses alone, those of Kilkenny and Clonmel, still held 
out The enemy had no aimy in the field strong enough to 
lesist him, and Cromw’ell already regarded the two places as 
his own ^ 

The two sieges cost him more than he had anticipated On 
Maich 23 he summoned Kilkenny in vain* Though the plague, 
March 23 imported fiom Galway, was i aging within the walls, 
SSSioM Sir Walter Butlei, the governor of the town, held 
Kilkenny Qut bravely, and though CromwelFs troops gained 
ground in the subuibs, they were repulsed m every attempt to 
storm the main defences The avilian population with, the 
mayoi at its head was, however, anxious to treat, and the 
soldiers of the gamson were too few to enable the governor to 
resist the importunity of the citizens Cromwell being probably 
impatient to finish his work befoie he was summoned from 
Ireland, abandoned his claim to devote to death soldiers who 
had resisted him so stubbornly, and granted favourable terms 
March 28 The soldieis were merely to evacuate the place. 
Su^nder townsmen were to be freed from plunder on 

kenny payment of 2,000/^ After Kilkenny was occupied 

* The Irish Meicuiy^ E, 594, 5 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Feb 15, April 2, Ca^/yle, Letters cxix cxx\ 

* Carlyhy Letters cxxu -cxxx , Butier to Ormond, Nov 3, Carte 
MSS xxm fol 240 
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theie was much smashing of crosses and fonts, of altais and 
coloured glass, but no injury was offered to any laymen, and 
the statement that piiests were slam rests meiely on rumour 
or tradition ^ 

Cromwell, whilst conducting the siege of Kilkenny, had 
been protected by the activity of Lord Bioghill On Apiil 10 
Broghill fell on a large body of the enemy, which had advanced 
out of Kerry as far as Macioom Their rout was complete 
Prisoners were few, as Broghill had given orders to knock on 
the head all who were taken Amongst the captives was Egan, 
the Cathohc Bishop of Ross Bioghill sent him before the 
walls of the castle of Caiiigadiohid, biddmg the officer who 
conducted him to spare his life if the govemoi would sui render, 
but to hang him if the governor refused The answer was a 
refusal, and the bishop was promptly hanged ® In 
Egon^ his pocket was found a letter, alleged to be in Inchi- 
quin’s handwiiting, in which that nobleman offered 
to submit to Cromwell.® 

Whatever may have been the truth about Inchiquin, there 
could be no doubt that the English who still served undei him 
were anxious to obtain honourable terms Scouted by the 
inchiqum’s I^ish, they knew their very lives to be in danger from 
offiS? alhes,^ and they despatched two emissaries, 

and men Captain Daniel and Dean Boyle, to make an arrange- 
Apnia6 ment with Cromwell Ciomwell received the mes- 
tSmSwith sengeis gladly, and, on Apnl 26, signed articles 
Cromwell allowing all Protestant Enghshmen and Scotchmen, 
whether soldiers or not, to betake themselves to the Continent, 

^ Against the tiadiuon mentioned by Mi Pnm (Tiansaclions of the 
Ktlkemiy Arch, Soc 1851, p 460) and the vague rumour recorded by 
Dr Lynch {Spictlegtum Ossouemt^ 1 335) must be set the Jesuit relations 
{tb, 11 58), in which nothing is said of the muider of priests 

® Broghill to ? Apnl 16, Seimal Proceeding ^ E, 777, 6. 

* Letter fiomja Bom (?) Olai endon JMSS 11 355 Broghill m the 
letter quoted above says ' I found some papers of singular consequence in 
the bishop’s pocket, which I hope shall not want improving ’ 

‘ Inchiquin to the Commissioners cf Trust, Apnl 17, Carte MSS, 
j^xvu fol 31 1. 
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01 lo retiie mto such paits of Ireland as ^\ere under the authonty 
of Parliament As to then estates, if they had any, th^y were 
to retain them till the pleasuie of 1 ‘arliament was known , or 
till they had paid compositions m the same piopoition as had 
been paid by othei Enghsh Piotestants who had recently sub- 
mitted ^ 

Ciomwell, indeed, did his best to uige the deputies to 
include both Oimond and Inchiquin in the agreement, and he 
CromweU actually sent passes to enable these two noblemen to 
mclude^ leave Iicland without molestation ^ By Ormond the 
Si^inciu- passpoit was contemptuously letumed ^ Inchiquin, 
quui deseited by his followeis and distiusted by the lush, 
remained foi a time in Iieland, though Oimond thought it 
expedient to depiive him of a command which had by this 
time become merely nommal ‘ 

Ormond was now dri\en to lely almost entiiel} on Celtic 
Iieland In Waterfoid, indeed, Fenall and his Ulstermen, 
having been discredited by their defeat at Passage and being 
ill-suppoited by the townsmen, had leturned to their 
Preston owii country Ferrall’s place was taken by Preston, 
L who had early in February been appomted by Or- 
Waterford jj^ond to the command ® In the north and west of 
Iieland, tlie only oiganising force lay in the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and there the appomtment 
of" Preston, who had sided with the Supieme Coun- 
the war against Rinuccini, to any office whatever would 

have been out of the question. Making a virtue of necessity 

* CromwelPs articles, Apnl 26, Gilbert’s* Cont Hist of Aff in Jiel, 
vol n 393 

^ Boyle to Ormond, Apiil 30 , Passpoit for Ormond, May 7, ib 
vol u 400, 405, Passport for Inchiqiun, May 7, Coite MSS xxvu 
fol 463 

* Ormond to Ciomwell, May 17, Gil belt’s Cont Hist of Aff m If$L 
vol 11 41 1 

* Inchiquin to Ormond, May 24, Carte MSS i.3k\u 553 

» Oimond to the Commissioners of Trust, Feb 7 , Commission to 
Preston, Feb 8, ib xxvi fol 28, clxii fol 131, Apli Disc in Gilbert’s 
i^o/it Hist of Aff. in Irel vol u 67 
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Ormond summoned the prelates, together with the Commis- 
sioneis of Tiust, to meet at Limerick on Maich 8 When they 
came together, instead of taking measuies for the steady 
MeeuSgat prosccution of the wai, they pioposed to tie Ormond's 
Limeiic hands by the appointment of a Pi ivy Council, and 
to give to themselves — though the demand was expiessed 
with some ciicumlocution—a \eto on all military appomt" 
ments On Alaich 21 Oimond replied with dignity, 
Ormond’s pointing out that m time of war contiol over the 
aimy must be in a single hand, and asking for 
fuither explanation on points m which the intention of the 
authors of the proposals was only too clear ^ 

Oimond wo‘uld hardly be benefited by the retention of au- 
thoiity over his diminishing legiments m the south unless the 
Ulster army was at his? disposal to create a diversion 111 the 
north According to agreement the gentry and nobility of Ulster 
met at Beltuibet on March 18, to choose a successor to Owen 
O’Neill The rival candidates were many, some of the 
Mardiis pimcipal officers of the army were natuially men 
hone 4 and Antrim, in spite of his recent tergiversa- 
Beiturbet tions, was Suggested as being likely to reconcile the 
Scottish Royalist Piesbyterians undei Monro with the Catholic 
Celts who abounded around them In the midst of distiacted 
counsels the cleigy steadily pushed their way, and in the end, 
on the pietext of avoiding a luinous competition, they obtained 
the election of one of themselves, Emei Macraahon, Bishop of 
Cloghcr The bishop was a man of energy and 
Bishop of capacity, but he was smgularly unfitted by his pro- 

fession from exeicismg military command, and it was 
general hkely that the old wariiors, the Ferralls and 

O’Neills who had supported Owen’s authoiity without a thought 
of nvalry, would willingly submit on the field of battle to even 
the most eneigetic piiest 

Nothing could have served Ciom well’s inteiest bettei than 


' Remedies proposed, March 13 ; Ormond’s reply, Moich 31 , Cox, 
Jfftd AijgJ. 11 App xlv The date of Ormond’s reply is token from the 
copy m the Catie MSS xxvii fol ioa 
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this election In it the Celtic element in the lush resistance 
asserted itself without contradiction In Ulster the children 
The Celtic giandchildren of the men who had been expelled 
great Plantation threw themselves on the lands 
»ant still remaimng in the possession of the settlers, and 
appropriated them without scruple Monro, who had charge 
of the gamson of Inniskillen, and had long been discontented 
with the turn of events, now admitted a Parliamentary force into 
the castle Ormond, as a Protestant, was an object of special 
detestation to the party now in the ascendant, and proposals 
were openly made to leplace him by Antrim, oi by some other 
Catholic ^ 

Ormond was despondent, and talked of leaving Ii eland to 
its fate Castlehaven urged him to reconsider his determina- 
tion ‘‘Leave not this kingdom,” he wrote, “you 
and your family will perish abroad . Recover the 
kingdom or peiish Make fnendship with the bishops 
and nation ” Ormond bowed his head to necessity, 
as he had often done before, and on Apnl i signed 
a commission appomtmg Bishop Macmahon to the 
command of the Ulster army Yet he felt the blow 
severely. In Limeiick, he complained, the clergy 
had ‘ absolute domimon * He found it hard to say whether it 
was bettei for the King’s mterest ‘to prevail by such hands or 
to be destroyed by Ciomwell ’ ® 

It IS probable that Bishop Macmahon did every- 
Macmahon thing in his power to soothe the wounded feelmgs of 
Ormond the Loid Lieutenant His own language was con- 
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' Galbraith to Ormond, Maich 26, Monro to Ormond, March 26, 
Apnl 18, Cart5 MSS xxvii foil 200, 333 j Bishop Macmahon to Ormond, 
May 4, Gilbert’s Hist of Aff in Irel vol 11 404, Aph Discover>, 
tb vol u 70 The author of the of the War in h el tells the stoiy 
(p 113), but he cannot be trusted in details lie ascribes the bishop’s 
election to the showing of a commission from Ormond, which, howe\ei, 
was not signed till April i 

^ Castlehaven to Ormond, Maich 28, Ormond to Biamhall, Apiil 10, 
Carte MSS, xxvi foil 217, 285 , Commission to Bishop Macmahor, 
Apnl I. Gilbert’s Cont Hist oj Aff tn Irel vol, 11 390, 
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dilatory ^ and he showed by his actions his determination to 
prosecute the war vigorously. It is possible that it was through 
his influence that the language of the Catholic prelates and 
nobility assumed a milder tone They met agam at 
Loughrea, on April 25, and on the 30th they offered to 
do their utmost to incline the people to obedience to 
his Majesty^s authonty, though, as they truly remarked, 
they could ‘ not undertake to remove at piesent the 
distrusts and jealousies the people entertain through 
the want of success in seivices. the sense of their sufferings 
and apprehensions for want of lediess of their gnevances ’ ^ 

Since the taking of Kilkenny, CromwelFs activity had been 
for Sipme little time intei nutted He was occupied in making 
airangements with the English of Inchiqum’s army,** 
and It was not till these had been completed that he 
moved foiwaid to assail Clonmel The town, which 
lies along the north bank of the Suir,^ had in Feb- 
iuar>^ been entiusted by Ormond to Hugh O’Neill,® 
Owen’s nephew, an officer of undoubted vigour and 
capaaty, who hke his uncle had served m the Spanish army in 
the Low Countries O’Neill had under his command a force 
of Ulster Celts numbenng some 1,200 men, of whom all but 
fifty-two were infantry® The place had been more or less 
blocked up ever since his appointment, but it was only on 
April 27 that Ciomwell appeared before it to open a formal 
attack O’Neill called on Ormond for succour ‘ to 
prevent any bloody tragedy to be acted here as in 
other places for want of timely rehef’^ Ormond 

' Bishop Macmahon to Monro, Apnl 20, Bishop Macmahon to 
Omiond, Apnl 27, %b vol ii 390, 398 

* The addiess of the clergy and nobility, Apnl 30, Cox, Hib Angl n 

App xlvi * See p 151 

In the map of Ii eland the town is wrongly placed to the south of the 

nver 

* Ormond to Hugh O’Neill, Feb 16, Gilbert’s Cont Hist of Aff m 

It el vol 11 361 ** Muster Roll, tb, vol u App 3 

^ Hugh O’Neill to Ormond, Apnl 27, zb vol 11. 398 , Perf Diurnal^ 
E, 777 , 
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would gladly have responded to the appeal, but it was hopeless 
to expect that the Ulster army would march so fai away whilst 
iviaya proviiice lemained in danger, and all that 

he could do was to direct Lord Castle Connell to 
reinforce the gain son \Mth 400 men ^ 

Before this petty relief had time to amve the crisis of the 
siege had come Ciom well’s batteiies had effected a breach, 
May 9 storm It 

\ storm Ncvei had the Pailiamentarj' army met with such stout 
repuii-ed resistance It Avas hard enough to surmount the 
bleach in the teeth of the dogged resistance of the defenders , 
but when once the bieach was surmounted those who enteied 
found the pnze slipping from their grasp A new wall drawn 
in a semicircle and appioachable only by crossing a deep ditch 
confioiited them, and the wall, as well as the houses behind, 
was manned by men who did not flinch in their death stiuggle 
with then hereditary foe Caught in a tiap the Cromwellian 
soldiers bore themselves biavely as was ever theii wont, but 
the plunging shots tore their ranks, and shewed the giound 
with slain To break through that semicircle of fire was 
beyond then power, and when night fell the suivivors stag- 
gered back, to acknowledge that for once they had been 
foiled Their loss had been enormous , accoiding to one ac- 
count It was reckoned at no less than 2,500 men 

Successful as they had been, the victonous gamson could 
prolong the struggle no longer Neither Ormond nor Castle- 
The retreat stTong cnough to take the field against 

oftir the besiegers, and their own aramumtion had run 
out m the fierce wrestle In the dead of night Hugh 
O’Neill with his brave followers slipped away, marchmg m the 
direction of Wateiford He left instructions with the mayor to 
make his peace with the enemy, and accordingly, on the morn- 
ing of the loth, Cromwell received a deputation, to 
Simnde^r Avliich he readily granted the lives and estates of the 
ofOonmei on condition of the suriender of the 


1 Ormond to Byrne, May 2, Carte MSS cxlii. 227 
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‘ to^\ n and ganison ’ Only after the articles had been agreed 
on did he discover that he had been deceived Angiy as he 
was, he stood by his w’Oid, and when his soldiers entered the 
town, they ofFeied no damage to life 01 pioperty ^ 

The abortive storm of Clonmel was Cromweirs last feat of 
aims in Ireland Pressing letters of recall compelled him to 
May fl6 abandon all thought of continuing the campaign in 
person, and on May 26,^ leaving Ireton behind him 
irehnd Lord Deputy, he sailed foi Bnstol If he had 

not conqucied Ii eland he had done enough to make its con- 
1 he con- quest a mere matter of time, though it was likely 

Smttefof ^ longer time than he himself anticipated 

So far fiom sparing effusion of blood, his auelty at 
Drogheda and Wexfoid, successful at Ross and at a few lesser 
strongholds, had only served to exasperate the garnsons of 
Duncannon, of Kilkenny, and of Clonmel, and in his later move- 
ments Cionnvell, always prepared to accept the teachmg of 
events, had discovcied that the way of clemency was the 
shortest road to conquest Neithei he nor any of his fellow- 
countiy’men were piepared to concede to the conquered Insh 
even such reasonable coiisideiation of their demands as was 
compatible with the militaiy and political predominance of 
England. 

That the piedominance of England would be secured when 
once an aimed stiuggle began was a foregone conclusion In 
Causea of first pUce, Ireland was divided, whilst at least 
mmaaceof militaiy puiposcs England was united as it had 
England nei Cl been before In the second place, Ireland, 
especially that pait of li eland winch maintained its mdep^^nd- 


^ Letter from Clonmtl, May 10, Sevefal PioceedingSi E, 777, 6, Aph 
Disc in Gilbeit’s HtsL of Aff tn Irel vol 11 6n I am doubtful 
about this stoiy of Fennell's treachery The alleged attempt to storm the 
gate IS only mentioned by this last authonty, and seeins to be merely a 
misplaced account of what really happened in the final storm Other 
authorities me collected by Mi Gilbert, tb vol 11 412 

® Bishop Jones’s Diaiy, m the Jownal of the Sot of Anttqtioties of 
Ireland^ for Match 1893, p 52 
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ence when Cromwell left it, was miserably poor, whilst Eng- 
land was exceedingly nch Whilst Hugh O’Neill was com- 
pelled to abandon the blood-stamed walls of Clonmel because 
neither Oimond nor anyone else could eithei keep an army m 
the field to relieve him or supply him with enough ammumti on 
to enable him to hold out longer, Cromwell had no such diffi- 
culties to face Reinforcements, siege-guns, clothing, am- 
munition, and piovisions were at his disposal, if not at every 
moment m the campaign, at all events in sufficiency. The 
financial difficulties which had prevented Parliament from sup- 
plying him with money whilst he lingered in London and in 
Wales had at last been got over, and between Maich i, 1649, 
Largepay. and February 16, 1650, no less than 715,1662 had 
CromweUwji disbursed in money or m money’s worth for 
anny the usc of the Cromwellian army in Ireland.^ 

In the weakness of Ireland lies in some sort the justifica- 
tion of the Cromwellian conquest A nation politically npe 
and strong with the consciousness of its unity can be treated 
with respect as a fnend or as a foe A people divided inter- 
nally, and without the elements of pohtical organisation, invites 
the sword of the conqueior To do the Insh justice, not one 
of the paities which disputed for the pre-emmence had senously 
aimed at sending foith an army to mvade England , but they 
had allowed themselves to be dragged m the waLe of an 
English political paity, and to threaten even more than they 
were themselves inclined to peiform From the days of Straf- 
ford to the days of Ormond the apprehension of an irruption of 
an Irish army had weighed like a nightmare on the breasts of 
Englishmen, and what wonder was it that Englishmen roused 
themselves at last to bnng the danger to an end? Historians 
may remember that but foi former wrongs Inshmen would 
never have thought of assisting one English party or another 

1 Interr. I, p 1 18 Mrs Everett Green gives a total of only 535,590/ , 
but she omits a statement of addiUoiial payments, which is at the end of the 
MS, she was calendaring Of the sum paid, 100,028/ was on account of 
arrears previously due 
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Large bodies of men do not even note such considerations. 
They see the present danger, and they strike home 

That his policy served to inflame, and not to extinguish, 
the distractions of Ireland was the true ^cuise of Cromwell^ 
. Yet it IS hard to see how he could have done other 

The 

‘cuiaeof ^ than he did In dealing with Ireland, as in dealing 
Cromwell King, he imposed an emphatic negative on 

a situation which had become intolerable In England there 
was to be no kingship without good faith In Ireland there 
was to be no meddling with English political life, no attempt 
to constitute an mdependent government in the hands of the 
enemies of the lehgion and mstitutions of England. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TRIAL OF JOHN LILBTJRNE 

The victories of Cromwell had no doubt strengthened the 
position of the Government of the Commonwealth , but, on 
the othei hand, nothing had been done to dispel the 
SiT G ovot- belief that it was the creature of the army That 
nient belief was the chief source of its weakness, and as 
long as Lilburne was able to wield the pen it was not likely to 
be forgotten 

There had been long delay in bnnging Lilbume to tnal, 
probably thiough fear of provoking so redoubtable an antago- 
Deiayin lu'^t Early m May 1649 an attempt was made to 
LUbSie piovoke him to treasonable action Tom Vemey, 
to trial the Ignoble member of an honourable family, was 
employed to \vrite to Lilburne offering to bring men from 
Buokmgham&hire ^ and the neighbouring counties to assist the 

' Levellers, m the extreme form of Diggers, had some hold on Bucks 
See Light Shunng in Bucktnghavtshv E, 548, 9, A Declaration of 
the WelUaffetted m the County of Buckinghamshire, E, 555, i Vemey’s 
letteis Biiem A Pi eparaitve to a Hue and Ciy after Sir Arthur Basdengg, 
E, 573, 16 Tom Vemey was the second son of Sir Edmund Vemey, 
slain at Edgehill Lilburne adds that Tom Vemey had recently been 
employed to kidnap Charles As a confirmation of Lilbume’s view that 
Vemey was m the pay of the Council of State, it can be shown that on 
June 18 the Council oideied his apprehension, and called on him to answer 
certain charges (Wariant, Jniefr I, 62, p 448) On the 27th, however, 
an ordei was made to give him satisfaction foi his sei vices (C of St Order 
Book, Intel i I, 62, 482) It looks as if he were imprisoned that he might 
act as a spy 
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mutineeis, who had not yet, at that time, been chased into 
Burfoid Lilbuine knew Veiney too ^\ell to trust him, told 
him that he was a villam, and refused to hold any fuither com- 
munication with him 

It was impossible to keep Lilbume from writing, and on 
June x8 he published Legal Fundamental Liberties of the 
June t8 -Sl/i^landf a long, lambling pioduction, in 

i 7 u\ee(a which, after vindicating his own conduct, he de- 
mental nomiced Ciomwell and his pnncipal officers as having 
Liberties established a despotism by means of Piide's Purge ^ 
A still more violent attack on Ciomwell and Ireton was com- 
pleted on July 17, though it was not immediately published 
July t8 On the i8th, howwei, an order of Pailiament, pro- 
h&Sdon cured by Heniy Marten, gave permission to the 
Lieutenant of the Towei to set him at liberty on bail, 
thus enabling him to visit his wife and children, who were 
seiiously ill ^ In the end two of his childien died Severe as the 
blow was It did not distiact his attention from matters of public 
concernment, and it was at this time that he listened to certaon 
members of Parliament who weie anxious to induce him to 
desist from his extieme pretensions. 

Whatever may have been the precise nature of these over- 
tures, they led to nothing On August 10 Lilburne pubhshed 
^ the pamphlet which he had wntten in the Towei, 
giving It the title oi An Impeachment of High IVeason 
Oliver Cromwell and hts Son-^inlaiv Henry 
Treason jietofi ^ Stripped of the violent personalites m which 
his argument was clothed, Lilbume's position was that in ex- 
ceptional cases it was lawful to take aims agamst a tyrant, but 
only on condition that the armed force should at once give way 
to the sovereign people organised m accordance with the de- 
mocratic piinaples of the latest edition * of the Agreement of 
the People. So bitteily was Lilburne opposed to tlie rule of 
the sword that he preferred a restoration of the monarchy on 

* The Legal Fttndawenial Ltherltes, E, 560, X4 ^ C / yi 264. 

* Impeachment of High Treason^ E, 568, 20, ‘ See p. 47 
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fair conditions to a continuance of the present usurpation of the 
people's authority “ If we must have a king," he declared, “ I 
for my part would rather have the Prmce than any man in 
the world because of his large pretence of right, which if he come 
not in by conquest, by the hands of foreigners — the bare attempt- 
mg of which may apparently hazard him the loss of all at once 
by glumg together the now divided people to jom as one man 
agamst him — but by the hands of Enghshmen by contract upon 
the prmciples aforesaid,” that is to say, the principles of the 
Agreement of the Feoph^ “which is easy to be done, the people 
will easily see that presently theieupon tliey will enjoy this 
transcendent benefit, he being at peace with foreign nations, 
and having no regal pretended competitor, viz the immediate 
disbanding of all armies, garrisons, and fleets, saving the old 
cmque-ports, and so those three grand plagues of the people mU 
cease, viz free-quarter, taxations, and excise , by means of which 
the people may once agam reaUy say they enjoy somethmg they 
can in good earnest call their own, whereas for the present army 
to set up the pietended Samt Ohver or any other as their elected 
king, theie will be nothing thereby from the beginnmg of the 
chapter to the end thereof but wars and the cuttmg of throats 
year after year, yea and the absolute keeping up of a peipetual 
and everlasting army under which the people are absolute and 
perfect slaves ” 

It is impossible to treat the man who could write these 
words as a mere vulgar broiler Unfortunately he had no sense 
Mentof which divides the piacticable horn the im- 

Liibume’a practicable^ and he was at the mercy of impostors 
who peisuaded him, often on very little ground, that 
his pohtical opponents were villains of the deepest dye ^ 

Up to this time the Council of State had treated IaV 
bume with considerable lemency. He had been allowed to 

^ See, for instance, the wild story in A Preparative to a PTue and 
Cry after Str A Jffazlertgg (E, 573, 16), which is given on the authority 
of William Blank Blank’s story \,as not only inherently improbable, but 
IS shown to have been a fabncation m An Anatomy of L, C, Ltlbw nds 
Spirit, by T. M[dy], E, 575, 21. 
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pass his time m oi out of the Tower at his pleasuie.^ On 
August 20 they issued a wan ant for his apprehension and the 
Aug i2o seizure of his books and papeis ® Though the execu- 
Mue L*/ ^ warrant was entrusted to foity musketeers, 

bume and Lilbume SO tcnified the soldiers by the strength of 
“ * his language that they came away without making any 
Ldbl^nV serious attempt to cany out their orders ® Foi some 
resists Council made no attempt to recover the gi ound 

they had lost, and, on September i, Lilburne publushed a small 
tract even moie audacious than those which liad preceded it 
Swt 1 It bore the title A u Outcry of the Young Men and 
Apfrentices of London^ and was punted with the 
j onnf' Men signatures of ten appientices, Lilbume's own name 
not appealing on tlie title-page or anywheie else. It was a 
meie incitement to the soldiers to rise m vindication of the 
Agreement of the People^ and to show by their actions their 
sympathy with the martyrs of Burford ^ That after this out- 
burst Lilburne should have been allowed to remain at liberty 
can only be accounted for by the timidity of the Council of State, 
The time soon anived when it ceased to be possible to 
treat Lilbume with consideration. A copy of the Outcry of the 
Sept 8 having been transmitted to a soldier at 

A at Oxford fell upon well-picpaied soil On September 8 
the gamson called on its officers to jom in demanding 
a free Parliament accoiding to the Agreement of tJu People^ the 
restitution of the General Coujicil of the Army, the immediate 
abolition of tithes, and the payment of ai rears without deduc- 
tion for food consumed. Failing to eliat a satisfactory re* 
sponse, they seized on New College where the magazine was 
stored, and placed their officers imder auest The Council of 
State took alarm, the more readily as it had reason to suspect 
a combination between Royalists and Levellers, and as the 


* On Aug 18 he writes from the Tower, A Pr 6 ^mat%v$i E, 575, 16. 
On the 2ist he is at liberty 

* Warrant, Aug 20, Interr, I, 63, 7 

* Great BrttatiHs Manifest Messenger^ E, 571, 22. 

* An Outcry^ E, 372, 13. 
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mutuieers had boasted that half the army m England was pie- 
pared to join them At the lequest of the Council, Fairfax at 
once despatched Ingoldsby, the Governor of Oxford, to his post, 
and gave oideis for a considerable force to follow under the 
command of no less a personage than Lambert. Fortunately 
no movement of troops on a large scale was needed Ingoldsby’s 
piesence was suffiaent to wm back the soldiers to their duly, 
and on the moimng of the loth the imgleaders were in custody, 
and disapline restored ^ 

The next step was taken on the iith, when Parliament 
ordered the contrivers of the Outcry of the Young Men to be pro- 
Sept II secuted undei the clause of the new Act of treason 
tovwsofthe against those who stirred up mutiny in the 

to be army ^ On the 13th, m a new pamphlet,^ Lilbume 

proBecuted , _ i i i 

assailed Hazlengg with extraordinary virulence, and 
published the letters in which Tom Verney had 
attempted to lure him into treason On the 14th he 
was brought before the Attorney-General, but, as he 
refused in any way to acknowledge his offence, a warrant for his 
recommittal to the Tower was at last issued on the 19th, though 
it was not till the 27th that he was actually lodged 
Lii^? withm Its walls ^ On October 13 the Counal of 
State after long consultations with Pndeaux, the 
Tower Attomcy- General, amiounced to Parliament that 
sufficient evidence had been discoveied to convict Lilbume, 
and directed a special commission to be issued for his trial at 
Guildhall, the date ultimately fixed bemg October 24,® 

Accordingly on that day thirty-mne of the forty-one com- 


* The flillest account is m WagstafPs lepoit, m The K% 7 tgdo 7 n^s Weekly 
Intelhgencer^ E, 573, 27 See also The Modetaie^ E, 573, 7; The Im- 
iHatial IntelUgencer^ E, 573, 13 ; The Moderate iTUelhgeftcer^ E, 573, 19 

® Seep 55 

* A Pr^arative to a JSue and Cry after Sir A* Jlaelengg^ E, 
573 > 

* Strength out of Weakness, E, 575, i8 

“ C of St Order Book, OcL 13, Interr I, 63, p. 38 , C. of St. to the 
ShenfiTs of London, Oct 22, Inte } ; 1 , 94, p 502 
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missioncrs nominated appeared at Guildhall, the appi caches to 
which weie strongly guaided by a large force of the City trained 
Oct 24 bands ^ Keble, as one of the commissioners of 
Seal, piesided ovci the Couit, and was 
at Guildhall assisted by no fewci than seven of the common 
law judges, amongst whom Jeimjn took the leading pait 
The fiist day’s pioceedings took place before the giorid juiy, 
A true bill and m the end a Hue bill was found, though if the 
found leport made by Lilburne’s fuends is to be trusted, 
some of the jurors only intended to avow that part of the 
chaige against him was tiue 

On the morning of the 25th John Lilbuine took his place 
at the bar Voluble and pugnacious, he had a memory well 
stoied with legal loie, and an absolute contempt for 
Liibumo the time-honoiiied commonplaces which passed as 
wisdom He soon discovered that the court 
which was to tiy him was as much upon its defence as he was 
himself, and would be loth to mtenupt him lest any appeaxance 
Ho rofu-jos of haishness should alienate the jury. When called on 
fho^mdic? indictment he enteied on a long aigu- 

»ent ment against his case being heard with closed doois, 
which only came to an end when the presiding judge atti acted 
his attention to a dooi that stood open, peihaps m consequence 
of an 01 del given altei his aigument had begun Then came an 
almost Intel minable wi angle as to the legality of the commis- 
He consents uiidci wliich he was tried In the end he con- 
to plead, seated to plead Notguilty, though not in the usual loim* 

^ The account of the tiial printed in S/aie Tiiahy iv, p. laGp, is a 
icprint of the T)ial of L, C, Ltlbiuno (E,584, 9), pulilished by Theodoras 
Verax, / e Clement Walkei This repoit was taken in the shortliand of 
the day, according to Vtuioiy (E, 579, 12), by Mi Rcade— per- 

haps John Reatlc, one of the grand jury— and otheis Subseriueully 
appeared Tho Stiond PaU of the Tnal of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Lxlhume (E, 598, 12), adding an account of the proceedings which took 
place before the grand jury on the 24th, and conlaimng enata, as well as 
additions to the former report of the proceedings on the 2Sth and 26th. 
These additions aie not to be found in the reproduction m tlie Stctle Ti lals^ 
where, moreovei, the date is wiongly given. 
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So far Lilbume had presented himself in the chaiacter of 
the htigious disputant He now stepped on fiimer ground 
and asks defending his own person he stood foiwaid as the 

for counsel legal lefoimer He asked that counsel might be 

and delay ° , 

assigned to him as legal points were ceitain to anse 
upon the evidence produced against him, and that some days 
might intervene between his first sight of thenndictment and 
his tiial, in order that he might have time to considei how to 
meet the charges against him, and to summon witnesses in his 
favour The Court would hear nothing of his objections 
Counsel should be assigned to him when any pomt of law 
arose, but not before, and the only delay granted should be to 
the following morning Subsequent legislation on trials for 
treason m the reign of Wilham and Mary did justice to 
Lilbume’s leasomng Even in his own day his condemnation 
of the irrational conclusions of the lawyeis was shaied by 
many, and would piobably have been shared by moieif he had 
not been lumself too ready to take refuge in those very 
technical niceties which he condemned in otheis 

The next day’s proceedings opened in an unexpected way. 
Lilburne produced in support of his demand for counsel the 
Oct 36 Major Rolph, who in the preceding year had 

Roiph’s* been accused of tieason ^ Counsel had then been 
case quoted piisoner, whose life had been saved 

by the ingenuity of that counsel The Court refused to be 
bound by the precedent, silenced Lilburne for the time, and 
i. ordered the juiy to be impanelled When this liad 
been done the indictment was lead There was no 
mention of the publication on account of which Lilbuine had 
been committed to the Tower in March, ^ the chaige of tieason 
bemg made to rest on his moie recent pamphlets 

Evidence was then brought that the inciiminated books had 
either been wiitten oi aiculated by Lilburne, and passages 
Evidence '^^le lead which showed that Lilburne regaided the 
biought power of Parliament since Piide’s Purge as an illegal 


A jury 11 
panelltd 


^ Civtl lyar, iv 131, note 2. 


« See p. 36 
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and tyrannical usurpation resting on the swoid alone, and that 
he had proposed the calling of what in modem language would 
be styled a Convention to piepaie foi a new repiesentative 
body chosen m accoi dance with the rules laid down m the 
Levelleis’ Agfeement of the I^eople ^ When the Attorney- 
General load completed his task, Lilbuine once moie pleaded 
foi counsel and foi fuithei time to considei the mdictment 
He was weaiy, he said, with standing foi many houis. Yet 
weary as he was he was bidden to pioceed with his defence. 

Lilbuine^s defence is to those who look for an argument 
going to the root of the questions m dispute in the highest 
Lilbuine’** degree disappointing Theie is much mging of 
defence \egfxl technicalities, much questioning whether the 
books which everyone knew had issued from his pen had 
legally been proved to be his own, and a flattering call to the 
juiy to lemembei that they wcie judges of law as well as of 
fact, and that the judges on the bench ivcic no moic tlian 
Noiman intnidcis and in truth, as soon as the juiy pleased to 
pronounce then veidict, no more than ciphers ^ 

Impossible as it is to pry into the heaits of the jury, it is 
hardly likely that when, at five in the afternoon, after having 
_ , ^ sat for ten hours, they began to consider their 

befoiethe verdict, they were much moved by any of these 

things The broad issue had been revealed, if not 
in Lilbume’s speech in defence, in the copious extracts from 
his wiitings which had been read aloud by the cleik at the 
instigation ol the Attoiney-GencraL Was England to be 
governed m accordance with the will of its freely elected 
repicsentativcs, or by a little knot of men who owed what 
authoiity they possessed to the swords of a victouous oimy? 
The decision was the easiei because the juiy had not to come 
to a resolution on a question of abstract politics They had 
simply to deteimine whetliei they would hang the prisoner for 
expressing his disapproval of acts which had so dubious an origin. 

1 See p 47, 

® In the text it is ‘tuc no more but ciphers to pronounce their verdict,* 
which lb evidently coriupL 
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The substance of Lilbume’s best defence lay in a passage 
in the Outcry of the Young Men^ a portion of which had been 
Substance of in Couit I “It is not imaginable-— except 

liibiirne’s among bears, wolves, and lions — that brethren of 
^ one cause, one nation and family, can without 

remorse and secret check of conscience, impose such iron yoke 
of cruelty and oppression upon their fellows as by the awe and 
force of your sword rampant is imposed upon the people of 
this nation ; we are at the best but your hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ; our very persons, our lives and properties, 
are all over-awed to the supportation only of the raging lawless 
sword, drenched in the precious blood of the people. The 
ancient and famous magistracy of this nation, the Petition of 
Right, the Great Charter of England, above thirty times con- 
firmed in open and free Parliament, with all other the funda- 
mental laws, safeties, and securities of the people, which our 
ancestors at an extraordinary dear rate purchased for the 
inheritance of us and the generations after us, and for which 
you pretendedly took up arms against the late King and his 
party, are now all subverted, broken down and laid waste, the 
military power being thrust into the very office and seat of 
dvil authoi-ity : — the Eling not only most illegally put to death 
by a strange, monstrous, illegal, arbitrary court such as England 
never knew, monarchy extirpated not rectified, without and 
beside the consent of the people, though the actors of that 
bloody scene have owned and declared them to be the original 
of all just human authority, but ^ even our Parliaments — the 
very marrow and soul of all the native rights of the people — 
put down, and the name and power thereof transmitted to a 
picked party of your forcible selecting, and such as your 
officers — our lords and riders — have often and frequently 
styled no better than a mock Parliament, a shadow of a 
Parliament, a seeming authority, or the like, pretending the 
continuance thereof but till a new and equal Representative, 

' The extract read in court begins, for obvious reasons, with this word. 
The Trial of L. C, John Lilbume (E, 584, 9), p. 94. 
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by mutual agieement of the free people of England, could be 
elected, although now, for subserviency to then exaltation and 
kingship, they pioiogue and peipetuate the same, m the name 
and undci coloui theieof introducing a Pnvy Council, 01, as 
they call it, a Council of State, of supeimtendency and 
suppiession to all future successive Paihaments for ever, 
crectiiig a maitial govcinnient by blood and violence impulsed 
upon us ” ^ 

Rhetoiically exaggerated as the woids weie, Liiburnc’s 
diagnosis of the situation was sufficiently ncai the maik to win 

The verdict tiadcsmeii who composed the jury, 

and who detested nothing so much as the military 
compulsion which bore them down When after an adjournment 

of an hour, the Court called on tlie foieman of the jury foi the 
\eidict, he was able to reply in a loud voice, ‘Not guilty,' in 
the name of all the twelve 

Then ensued a scene, the like of which had in all proba- 
bility nevei been witnessed in an English rouit of justice, and 
ropuiax TO'* ne\ci again to be witnessed till the seven bishops 
appHuse verdict of a jiiiy fiom the rage of 

James II Fiom cveiy pait of the crowded hall *a loud and 
unanimous shout ' arose in triumph Foi a full lialf liour the 
cues of joy continued to be laised llie only man unmoved 
was the piisonci himself, who liad just escaped from the jaws 
of death The judges giew pale with alaim lest the excitement 
in the auditoiy should lead to an attack on the bench There 
A\as, however, no bitteiness in that emtpoming of thankfulness, 
and when oidei had been at last lestoied, tlic judges dnected 
that the piisonei should be led back to the Towci. If there 
was any intention of tiyiiig him loi some lighter offence, the 
g idea was abandoned, and on November 8 the 

LiiUurae ' Council of Stale gave oideis for his libeiation On 

^ * the same day his thioe companions in misfoitune, 

Walwyn, Pimce, and Oveiton, weie also set at hbeity,^ 

' An Oiitcfy of the Young Men (K, 572, 13), p. i. 

* Wanants, Nov. 8, Interr I, 63, pp. 234-236. 
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The cry of the citizens m Guildhall was substantially 
identical with the cry which eleven yeais later was to call for a 
Free Parliament, and thereby to bung about the Restoiation 
In the meanwhile it might be peimitted to those who had to 
face the immediate dangers of the situation to ask how the 
Howwaa government was to be earned on It is certain that 
few, if any, of the men in possession of power con- 
camed on^' templated a peimanent tenure of it at the will of the 
mihtaiy commanders They imagined it possible that at no 
distant time they would be able to retire in favoui of another 
Parhament chosen by a new constituency, as fiee, if 
lookSfOT^ not quite as democratic, as that which Lilburne 
declared to be the sole legitimate lepiesentative of 

the nation 

To prepare the way foi this result, the existing Paihament 
w^as anxious to win the heaits of the masses to the new 
Popuiir Commonwealth by populai legislation Of such 
legislation they had already given a specimen by 
the Act for poor piisoners, passed on September 4. 
Act ^ poor The condition of insolvent debtors was most un- 
equal 

To a man with property who was unwilling or unable 
to meet his ci editors, the impiisonment to which he was 
subjected biought with it the enjoyment of a riotous life undei 
sordid conditions To a pooi man it brought untold misery 
Unable to pay the fees required foi food and maintenance, he 
w^as thrust into the beggars’ ward, where his sole means of 
existence was the chaiity of passeis-bj^, who might chance to 
be touched by his doleful appeals Amidst diit and veimin, 
disease spread fast Vice added its scouigc, and the life of the 
msolvent debtoi of this class was seldom prolonged^ By the 
new Act he was enabled to obtain his liberty, if he could show 
that he did not possess more than the value of 5/ in addition 
to the necessaries of life On December 2r it was 
It re enacted with amendments which placed the whole 

enacted TMth ^ ^ i r. , - — . 

amend- tiansactioii Under tlie safeguard of a juiy With 
unwise nariowne&s all pcisons who had taken the 
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King’s side in the late war weie excluded from the benefit of 
this law ^ 

An attempt to lemedy anothei evil was less successful than 
It deseived Since the end of the wai highway lobbery had 
been on the mciease, as disbanded soldieis, 
especially fiom the Royal army, found in it a con- 
genial occupation. In the first year of the Commonwealth it 
assumed alarming propoitions The loads lound London had 
become notoiiously unsafe, and robbeiy was not unfrequently 
accompanied by muidei On November 14 Faufox 
Soidwra ^ was directed by the Counal of State to employ his 
put! own clearing the roads, while powci was given 

to the officerb to scaich inns and ale-houses, and to icquire 
from the landloids a stiict account of theii guests Unfor- 
tunately expeiience shows that a legular aimy is little calcu- 
ated for the suppiession of ciime, and the expeiience of the 
Commonwealth was no exception to the lule 

However desiious Pailiament may have been of initiating 
generous legislation, it was constantly thiown back upon its 
Rdigtous defence by the necessities of its position. Though 

!» 3 ered ^ mainly consisting of Independents could 
^ hardly avoid attemptmg to legalise religious liberty, 
It was often dnven to bethink itself of contnvmg hmits to the 
excesses of its opponents The Presbyteiian clergy gave special 
annoyance On July 9 Pailiament, stung by these 
Resoiufioa attacks, passed a resolution declaring all mmisters to 
be delinquents if they preached or prayed against 
bcrmoM. present Government, publicly mentioned Charles 

or James Stuail, or refused to keep days of public humiliation, 
or to publish Acts and Oiders of Parliament It is to the 
credit of Ciomwell and ireton, who were at that time still at 

* Scohdl^ u. 87, 99. See TIu CEtonomy of th» Fleets etlued by Dr 
Jessopp, for the Camden Soc Before May 25, 1653, one bundled and 
thuty persons took the oath, and were liberated undci the Act. A 
Schedule . . . of Jie Pttsoiws mthe Fleets E, 698, 13. At that date two 
hundred and thirty-four were still m prison. 

* C of St. Order Book, Inierr* I, 63, p, 258. 
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Westminster, that they acted as tellers against a scheme which 
would place restiictions on their own bitterest enemies , but 
they only secured sixteen votes, whilst those given on the other 
side amounted to twenty-eight^ 

On August 6 the House took into consideration a declara- 
tion on the government of the Church, and it was sigmficant 
of the feehng which prevailed, that a proposal to 
declare the payment of tithe compulsory was rejected 
by twenty-five to sixteen.^ Other questions were 
referred to a committee, and on the i6th, before its 
report was given in, a petition was presented fiom 
Faiifax and the Council of Officers askmg that penal 
laws m matters of religion might be swept away, yet 
that the hberty so accorded might not * extend to the toleration 
of popeiy, prelacy, the Book of Common Prayer, pubhc scorn 
or contempt for God and His Woid’ The petitioners also 
asked for the punishment of all who committed * open acts of 
profaneness, as drunkenness, swearmg, uncleanness, and the 
hke.’^ A similar request was made by Cromwell, wilting from 
and of Milford Haven, but it was remarked at the time that 
CromweU Omitted any mention of lestnctions to full re- 
ligious liberty^ On the 21st, on the receipt of Cromwell^s 
letter, Parliament to some extent responded by the appointment 
Aug ai of a committee to consider how peisons who had 
scruples about the Presbytenan foim of ordination 
ordination might be admitted to the ministiy^ As far as 
Roman Catholics were concerned, the House soon showed 
that it agreed with Fairfax On August 31 it oideied the 
arrest of Su John Wintei, who, in the teeth of an oidei of 
Parliament,® was still m England, and the banishment of Sir 
Kenelm Digby and Walter Montague^ If Cromwell still 
differed, his expeiience m Ireland would soon bung him to 
concur in this matter with Fairfax. 

1 C/. VI 257. » VI 275 

* 3 , VI 279 , Peiitton ofHts Excelkncy^ E, 569, 22 

^ Tht Moderate^ E, 572, i. ^ CJ v\ 282. 

• See p, 82 CJ. VI. 289. 
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On Sunday, Septembei 9, a piactical attempt to secure 
liberty of worship was made in London, when the seivice 
Sept 9 enjoined by the Book of Common Prayer was fieely 
read in many London chmches. In one a tioop 
of hoisc intervened, stopped the service, and inflicted 
seveie injuries on some of the congregation who 
rallied lound the minister. In another place a 
lawyei’s clerk, attemptmg to preach, was interiupted 
by a number of people said to have been Picsbyleiians or 
Royalists, and it was only owing to the assistance of soldiers 
that he was able to continue his seimon ^ 

Parliament seems to ha\c been alaimed at the comse 
matteis were taking An Act foi the Relief of Tender Con- 
sciences, which was at this time in the hands of a 
committee, was allowed to sleep, and on September 28 
the House ordeied the issue of a declaiation m 
which stiong language was used agamst the Levellers, 
and an attempt was made to win over the moderate 
Presbytenans by a piotest that Parliament enter- 
tained no mtention of ‘countenancing a univeisal 
toleration,’ and that it would proceed effectually 
against all who abused the liberty giantcd ® 

It was not only m respect to religious matters that Parlia- 
ment had convinced itself that hberty to be woith having must 
Sept 30 be regulated. The virulence of Lilbuine’s pamphlets 
and of the Royalist newspapers had led to the 
preparation of a mea.sure for the lestnction of the 
Picbs Press, and an Act for that puipose was finally passed 
on September 20.^ The Act was directed not agamst opinion, 
but agamst false news and misrepresentation of the proceedings 
andmtentions of the Government No ‘book or pamphlet, 
tieatise, sheet or sheets of news ’ was to be published without 
a licence. The penalty for spreading abroad scandalous or 

* Tht Modsrate Jnielltgmcei^ E, 573, 19 

* A Declarahofti E, 575, 9. Thomason’s date of publication is Oct, 3. 
Seep 172. 

* Scobell, u. 88 . 
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libellous books was to be 10/ or foity days’ impnsonment for 
the author, 5/ or twenty days’ imprisonment for the pnnter, and 
2/ or ten days’ imprisonment for the seller, whilst the purchaser 
was to forfeit 1/ if he did not give information withm four and 
twenty hours ^ 

It was easier to pass such an Act than to enforce it ^ With 
London hungry for writings which would turn the laugh agamst 

^ the Government, unlicensed presses easily kept them- 
iiceoscd selves m existence Of the three principal Royalist 
newspapeis, one, Mercurius ElencUcus^ disappeared 
after November 5. The other two, Mercunus Fragmattcus 
and The Man in the Moon^ were still in full swmg at the end of 
the year Noi was it easy to stop the flow of political pamphlets 
directed against the Commonwealth Clement Walker, for 
instance, issued, under the title of Anarchia Anglicana, a second 
part of his Histoty of Indepe?ideniy^ in which he vuulently 
^ attacked the existmg Government On Octobei 24, 
Order for Parliament ordered the arrest of the author, and on 
SciSwnt November 13, undetened by its failuie m Lilbume's 
Walker Towei and ordeied him to be 

wSkw*^ tiled for High Treason ^ 

Tower*** attempt thus made to suppress false news 

was accompamed by an effort to replace it by news 
moie favourable to the Government On October 2 appeared 
the fiist number of A Brief Relation^ pubhshed by authority 
Oct a undei the supenntendence of Gualter Frosty the 
Secretaiy of the Council of Stale On October 9 
Oct 0 appeared the first number of Several Proceedings^ 
licence of Henry Scobell, Clerk of the 
ings Pai liament Both papers were emmently respectable, 

and are amongst our most valuable souices of information 

1 See Masson’s of Milton, iv ii8, where it is pointed out that 
only newspapers and pobtzcal pamphlets were aimed at 

* CJ vh 312, 322 

* A Bruf Relation The first number (E, 575, 6) is ‘ pubhshed by 
authonty’ The second number (E, 575, 15) is ‘hcensed by Gualter 
Fiost, Esq , &c.* 
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Without any distinct line being tiaceable between them, Several 
Proceedings ^ devoted itself pimcipally to domestic affaus, whilst 
A Buef Relation is for the most pait filled with news from 
foreign countiies, and especially with those which concerned 
tlie exiled family Transactions in Scotland and Ireland 
furnished a common ground to both 

Amongst the hteraiy defenders of the Government must be 
counted Milton, whose Eikonoklastes appeared on October 6. 

Oct» 6 IS barely more than a Miltonic piece of hack-work. 

Even if Milton had thiown into it his heart and "^oul, 
toAff the method adopted, peihaps adopted by ordei, was 
fatal to the production of a great work. The piovision of a 
comiteipart to each separate division of the Eikon Bastltkk^ 
showing that Charles under each heading was despicable rather 
than admirable, makes toilsome leading, and, however much it 
accoided with the hteiaiy fashion of the day,^ was not the way 
to win adheients With all its faults the Etkon BastlM went 
stiaight to the hearts of thousands The pictuie of the Royal 
sufFeier would not be erased from their memories by an exag- 
gerated display of his despotism, 01 even of his peisonal fail- 
ings. In such a case meie negative cnticism avails but httle. 
What was needed was the development of a higher loyalty to 
the nation in the place of the lowei loyalty to the King, and 
the quickening of a sense of the exuberant vitality of the col- 
lective life of the people in the place of devotion to the head 
of the national organisation. Time had been when Milton had 
struck that key, and gazed on the \ision of a ‘noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep 
and shaking her invincible locks ’ He could not speak m that 
strain of a Commonwealth supporting itself on an armed force, 
though he still might hope that, under the guidance of the 
statesman wno now watched over its destinies, the time would 

» Several Proceedings (E, 575, 14) is not said to be punted by 
authority, but has the name of < lien. Scobell, Clcnc Paihamenti,' 
printed under the title* 

® Chillingworth, lor initance, adopted this method in his Peligton of 
Protesianis* 
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yet come when buch gloues would again present themselves as 
realities. 

Parliament itself was not without hopes that this vision 
would some day be lealiscd. On Octobei ii, it resolved that 
^the committee for legulating elections and their 
equal distiibution ’ should meet fiom day to day, 
and leport to the House on the 30th. Yet it was 
impossible for the members to prepare foi fiesh elec- 
tions without misgiving. In a declaiation lecently 
issued 1 they had accused the Levellers of uiging a 
dissolution, though they knew ‘that, as the present distemper 
of the people was the violence of faction, and activity of their 
secret enemies, either these elections could not be fiee, or the 
people must have lost their hberty by it’ To provide, in some 
way, against the choice of a Royalist Parhament, the House 
resolved that every member then sittmg, or heieafter chosen, 
The oogagfl- should Sign the engagement which had been taken by 
Skw b7^ most of the members of the Council of State “ I 
membew declare and promise that I will be tiue and faith- 
ful to the Commonwealth of England as the same is now 
estabhshed, without a King or House of Loids ” 

On the following day the obligation of sigmng this engage- 
ment was extended to officers of the army and navy, to all 
Oct la soldiers and sailors undei their command, to judges 
SffiS officials of the Courts of Law, to membcis of the 

generally jnns of Court, as well as to all who held municipal 
offices, or sat in municipal councils , to all graduates and 
officeis in the Universities, and to the masters, fellows, school- 
masters, and scholars of the Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and 
Westminster, to all ministers admitted to a benefice, and 
finally to all who received pensions from the State 

The intention of the Legislatuie was evidently to cieate a 
state within the nation, upon which authonty could rest 
A state to sccurcly, thus following, in one lespect at least, the 

TOtSrSe Agreement of the People Yet though the engage- 

nation ment was freely taken by officials duiing the following 
1 See p, 173 
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weeks, the attitude of the London cituens aftei T.ilbiiine^s 
acquittal gave cause to suspect that even this test would be 
insufficient to kce[) out the enemies of the Commonwealth at 
the election of Common Councillors which was to take place 
Deo T^ on Docembei 2 t Accoidingly, on the 14 th, Pailia- 
ekiuonh passed d iicw Act disabling fiom holding office 

in London Qom voting at elections m the City duiing the 
ensuing yeai, any pei son who had ‘been impiisoned,’ 01 had 
‘had his estate sequcsteied foi delinquency/ had ‘assisted the 
late King against the J'ailiament/ had taken pait m bunging 
in the Scots, had subsciibed ‘the tieasonable engagement^ 
which had led to llannltoiVs invasion, 01 had abetted the 
tumults in London and the neighbouung counties ui the year 
1648 Furthei, all who liad siipjioited any engagement foi 
a peisoiial tieaty wnth the late King m London, 01 who now 
refused to sign the new engagement, weic disqualified fiom 
holding office in the City ^ 

'riie net had becnsjiiead widely enough to exclude Piesby- 
teiian Royalists, as well as Cavalier Ro)alists, but theie was 
nothing in it to exclude Levellois Talbuino had, 
Liibmtir* since his trial, taken up his abode in the City, and 
a Common I'heii the day of election ai lived, he was duly chosen 
Councillor Coiimion Council Being challenged 

engagement, he at once expiessed his 
wAa^qucih- readiness to do so, but ucc'umpanied Ins unusual 
^ compliance wuth a declanition that by the Common- 

wealth to Avhirh he promised fidelity, he undei stood * all the 
good and legal people of England to be meant,* not ‘the pre- 
sent Parliament, Council of State, or Council ol the Army.* ^ 
Acuonof Scandalised at this evasion, the Loid Mayor and 
Mayofand "^Wcrmeii Committed to piison Lilbmne*s chief sup- 
aidormen poiteis, Chclwin and Cavcrly, and on the 26th 
Liibuui?’ bioughl the mattei befoie Pailumenl Pailianient 
okuion at once quashed Talbuine’s election, as well as tliat of 
quashed. Lieutcnaiit-Colonel Fenton ol whom no paiticulars 

^ An Act Duabhvg the Ekdion of Dive t f Pc/'soJis, K, 1,060, No 72. 

* The Engagement Vinduaied and EjiJfiainuii K, 590, 4. 
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are known. Chetwin was disfranchised and sent prisoner to 
Windsor Castle. Caverly received no further punishment, and 
it is therefore probable that he had in the meantime made his 
peace with the City authorities.^ 

Even this last affront did not rouse Lilburne to break the 
silence which he, had maintained since his acquittal. “ I have 
LUbume's judged by man,” he is reported to have said, 

temporary “ but God and men will have to judge between 
Cromwell and me.” ^ Yet he was in no haste to 
appeal to the tribunal of public opinion. For the present he 
betook himself to the occupation of a soap-boiler,® leaving 
politics aJoue fora time, unless, indeed, he took part in the 
overtures which his comrades were at that time making to 
Charles on the ground that more was to be expected from a 
Royalist restoration than from the oligarchy whic± had usurped 
the name of a Commonwealth/ 

That Lilburne, consciously or unconsciously, was playing 
into the hands of the Royalists was the best justification of the 
Danger high-handed measures employed against the Level- 

from lers. It was fortunate for the Commonwealth that 

abroad. relations between the continental Governments 

* CT*. vi. 337. 

* He said ‘qu’il avoit esti jug^ pax des hommes, mais qu’il Moit 

que Lieu et les mesmes hommes fussent encore juges entre Cromwell et 
luy.* Croulld to Mazarin des Af. ^trangires, li. fol. 303. 

® The project of • the ^d levelling representative/ writes Merc^ 
Politicusy on June 12, 1650, ‘ is at an end since John Lilburne turned off 
the trade of State-mending to take up that of soap-boiling.’ 

^ “Luring the time of his attendance at Court, and especially since 
John Lilburne was acquitted upon his trial, there came several Overtures 
from the people that go under the notion of Levellers to the King of 
Scotland." Their letters ‘ did contain a demand from the King of some 
assurance for a full and general liberty, or to that purpose, and an offer 
upon those terms to give him assistance for the suppression of the present 
power.’ Coke’s examination, Hist, MSS* Com* Rep. xiiL App, i. 591. 
That Lilburne was likely to share the opinions of other Levellers in this 
matter is shown by the extract from An Im^achnient of Migh Treason^ 
quoted at p. 162. 
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were such tlut even those most ready to take umbiage at the 
appantion of a military icpublic m England were in no case 
impiobi- to give aimed assistance to the claimant of the 

wntraen thronc Mazaiin liad on his hands not only a war 

liJinw’wT ''h'b Spam, but a 1 evolutionary movement in France 
interfere itself Cliailcs’s brothei-iii-law, the Piincc of Orange, 
had entered on an embitteicd contioveisy with the Piovincial 
States of Holland, whilst the King of Spam had enough to 
do m makmg head against the ainiies ot France Thcie were, 
howevei, elements enough ot disoulei in Eiiiope— disbanded 
soldieis, unemployed officcis, and discontented pimces— which 
Charles might turn to account, if onl> he could Jind a basis of 
opeiaUons to substitute foi the one which he had lately hoped 
to secuie in Ireland Every fiesh victoiy of Cromwell 
the day when Chailes would, however much against his will, 
be driven to capitulate to the Covenanters at Edinburgh. 

As far as the continental Governments weic concerned, the 
leadcis of tlie Commonwealth knew bettei than to assume a 
tone of weakness In the Netheilands their agent, Stiickland, 
was directed to piolest against the lefusal of the States General 
to admit him to an audience, and to leturn to England if the 
Strickland’s refusal was repeated * For the present, however, 
the order was suspended, peihaps because Stiickland 
was needed to give wanimg of the movements of the Royalists 
m Holland, and it was not till the following July that he 
actually left tlie Netherlands 

The atUtude of the English Government towaids Fiance and 
Spam was no less decided Croulle, the Fiench agent, and 
Fiance and Caideiias, the Spanish amhiussador, weio told that no 
qS'tort- business would be Uaiisacted with them till they re- 
cognised the Commonwealth With Fiance the In- 
dependents had long been on bad teims, and the 
seizure in the Mediteiranean of eight ships of the Levant Com- 
pany, valued, together with their caigoes, at 300,000/., by Fiench 

^ C of St, Order Book, InUrr I, 63, pp. 196, 561 

• Ib 64, p 171 • Admiralty Committee Day Book, Ittterr* I, 123, 
PP- 376-379- 
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men-of-^vai, had caused considerable indignation in England ' 
On August 23, on the plea that the Fiench Government had 
33 in the preceding year foibidden the importation of 
^Inglish drapenes, Pailiament prohibited the impor- 
on trance tatioii of Fiench wiiie, as well as of French woollen 
and silken manufactuies ® So hostile was the feeling at West- 
minster that it was believed that Fiance and England weie on 
the brmk of war 

Tovrards the end of October it was reported that Ciomwell 
had declared that if he were ten yeais youngei every king in 
A saving Europe would tremble before him He had a better 
to*Crom^ cause than the late King of Sweden, and he thought 
himself able to do moie foi the good of the peoples 
than Gustavus had done foi his own ambition Such words 
were most unlikely to have been Cromw^eirs,"* but they gave ex- 
pression to an opinion which was beginning to lake lOot in the 
minds of the more ardent suppoiteis of the new system 

With Spain the Council of State was, outwardly at least, 
on a better footing 'Phough nothing could exceed the detesta- 
' A petition of the Le\ant Company to the Council of State in 
Febiuary 1649 (5 P I>om 1 10) complains of having sufieied * by the 
injunous and hostile attempts of the Fiench fleet within tlie Streights, 
who continue to sewe upon your petitioneis’ ships and estate to a gieat 
value , not only to their heavy loss, but to the unspeakable piejudice of 
this Cornmonwealtli , by the decay of shipping, diminution of custom, 
and in conclusion a total loss of this ample trade into the Levant which 
had been so advantageous and honourable to this land A list of the 
ships aheady taken by them, together with a valuation of their lading, 
being heieto annexed ’ 

Thehst gives the names of eight ships ‘that have been lately sui- 
pnsed and sunk or taken by the French fleet within the SUaiLs, wheieof 
seven (besides otheis also of smaller value) have been taken witliin twelve 
months past ; which ships with their lading amount to 300,000/ and 
upwards * This French fleet must have been a fleet of the Fiench king’s, 
which e\plams the resolution of the authoiities of the Commonweallh to 
hold the Fiench Iving a special wrong-doei, and bound to make com- 
pensation in his own name above such as might be due for llie action of 
privateers Cy* vi 285 

* CrouH^ to Mazann, Nov Arch des Aff Piranghe^^hx foi 306 
Croull^ did not himself bcheve that the saying was Cioinvvell’s 
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tion with which Philip IV and his adviser^s icgaidcd a legicide 
republic, they knew that iliose who diiected Us course wcie 
hostile to tlieii Fiench enemies, and though Caidenas 

Sp-un iiid _ , 1 

the Com- was not insliucted to give it foimal lecognition, he 

momven was authoiised to hold secret communications ^ith its 

leading statesmen Early in August he mfoimed his Govern- 
ment that they were anxious to despatch an ambassadoi to 
August Madrid * In the wmtei this desire was strengthened 
wfbas^sy^ by the news that Cottington and Hyde had ciosscd 
the frontiei on Octobei 19, and that though the 
Spanish Goveinmcnt had done eveiy thing m its 
in Spain powci to inter^josc delays, they had reached Madnd 
on Novembei 26 Philip indeed showed no readiness to 
comply with their demands for peeuniaiy assistance, but it 
was manifestly undesiiable 111 the eyes of the English Govern- 
ment that tlieii diplomacy should remain uncounteracted 

In one quaitei especially the Council of State might fairly 
calculate on the goodwill ol Spain. Since his escape from 
Kmsale, Rupeit had been making piizes of English 
shipping and had been pei milled by the King of 
Poitugal, John IV,, to bring them into the Tagus 
and to dispose of them at lasbon. To be the 
fnend of Portugal was to be the enemy of Spain, and the 
English Government was not unieasonable in hoping tliat 
Philip might be mduced to make common cause with them 
against Rupeit, or at least to refuse him permission 
|ftn to enter a bpanish haibour Accordingly, on 
Januaiy 16, Anthony Ascham was appointed to go 
and Vane. ^ English Agcnt to Madnd, whilst Charles Vane was 
to go in a similar capacity to Lisbon to romonstiate with the 
Blake to ^^8 hopcd that then mission would be 

the more efficacious as they were to be conveyed m 
Rupert a powerful fleet about to sail against Rupert under 
the command of Blake."* 

1 Cardenas to Philip IV., Gmzoi^ i, App, ix, 4. 

* Edgeman'fe Diaiy, Clatendon MSS They weic detamed at Si. 
Sebastian nineteen days. * C. ol St. Order Book, JnU)) 1, G3, p 525, 
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Firm as was the attitude of the Commonwealth towards 
domestic enemies and foieign rivals, its leadeis could not but 
watch with anxiety the development of events in 
Scotland They were well awaie that eflbits weie 
Scotland being made to renew the negotiation which had 
been broken off at the Hague Aigyle, though he would 
July I doubtless still have prefeiied an alhance with the 

Aigyie's English Commonwealth, had lecognised it to be im- 
^ ^ piacticable, and was now doing everythmg in his 
powei to remove the difficulties in the way of an undeistand- 
juiy mg with Charles At a conference held at Edm- 
burgh early m July between five ministers and five 
burgh Qf ^YiQ leading statesmen, Johnston, Chiesley and one 
of the ministers argued in favour of the English alhance, whilst 
the otheis who were piesent, including Argyle and Loudoun, 
came to the conclusion that, if only the King would give satis- 
faction about rehgion and the Covenant, they were bound to 
shed the last diop of then blood m his cause ^ It is hardly 
likely that Aigyle at least was blind to the difficulties in the 
way of such a policy,- but it was enough for him that any 


^ Bal^ottr^ m 416 

* According to Gra3Tiiond, the Covenanters consideied the English as 
enemies of the Covenant, and Chailes ‘ comme une personne qui nVst 
pas beaucoup poitde pour luy ' The Covenanters, he adds, were ‘ geneiale- 
ment tons les mmisties et le parlement exceptd environ sept ou huict des 
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attempt on his part to stem the popular cuiient would be the 
signal foi hib own expulsion from power 

A few days aftei this decision had been taken Will Murray 
anived in Edinburgh with letteis from Chailes to Aigyle and 
j^iy jg his pimcipal colleagues Argyle gathered from their 
from”** contents that it was still possible to contmue the 
Charles negotiation, if only the extieme demands of the 
Covenanters were relaxed He tlicrefoie seued an oppoitumty 
when the waimest partisans of the Kirk weie absent fiom 
Parliament, to obtain the consent of that body to a scheme for 
sending Lothian to the King, Lothian being, like 
himself, desirous of paying some consideration to 
Lothian Charles’s feelings. So loud, howevei, was the outcry 

WmlSn^ laiscd that Lothian lefused to go On August 7, 

the name of Geoige Wmram of Liberlon was sub- 
^ stituted for that of Lothian Winiam, like Lodnan, 
belonged to Argyle’s following, and when he found that Parlia- 
ment intended to entrust him with a letter m which Charles 
was asked to acknowledge the legahty of the existing truncated 
Parhament, and also to meet commissioneis who would expect 
* a full agreement upon the grounds contained in the former 
dcsiies,’ he too declined to set foith on a hopeless enand ^ 
Aigyle was taught that he had no power to make his party 
more icasonable than it was 

William’s objection to undeitaking the mission was, how- 
ever, not one of piinciple, and when the news of Cromwell’s 


principaux qui, pour se conservci absolument le maniement des olTaires 
en ce pays, ne feroieiU jamais lUflicuU^ de recugnoistre la repuhlique 
pretenduedes Indepcndans.* Graymond to Bnenne, Aug. JIISS. 

4 , 551 , fol 414 

1 BalJoiiTi iu. 417 , BatUte^ m. 99 , Act^ of Fait of Stotl, vi part h* 
538, 739, 740 The letlei, says Bailhe, was ‘drawn by Sir John 
Chiealey,* and was, ‘ though much smoother than the Church’s, drawn by 
Mr James Wood, yet so harsh, and the mstrucUons so scabrous, that 
there was no hope of doing any good with the King thereby.’ Chiesley 
was, as has been seen, in favoui of the English alliance, and there- 
fore inclined to thiow dilficulUes m the way of an underhtanding with 
Cbailes. 
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success at Drogheda came to convince him that Chailes was 
more likely to piove flc\ible, he consented to set out On 
October ii he sailed from Leith ' Taking Holland on his 
\\ay ® he opened communications with a knot of English Pies- 
Oct II byteiian exiles, amongst ^\hom Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, Massey, Giaves, and Aldeiman Bunce weie 
the most notable With them was Colonel Silas Titus, 
who had at one time fought in the Pailiamentary 
t^eransin lanks, but who had tiansfeiied his allegiance to the 
° late King, in whose service he had been duiing his 

Silas Titus ^japtivity at Carisbiooke He now ofteied himself 
as a medium of communication between the Queen’s ministeis, 
Jeimyn and Perc}^, in whom the Scottish alliance found waim 
supporters, and the London Presbyteiians who were working 
m the same direction When Titus .set out for Jeisey in 
Wimam’s company, he had vnth. him a list of eighty London 
citizens fa\ ouiable to a restoiation of monarchy, and asseited 
boldly that if only Charles would ‘ agree wiUi the Scots, he 
should want neither men nor money ’ 

For a disciple of the Kiik, Winram may be regarded as a 
moderate man He did not wish to push matteis to extremities 
Winram'a against the Engagers^ Yet, though he had been 
prmapics unwilling to undeitake a bootless mission, he was 
incapable of compiehending that there could be any valid 
Hit hope objection to the acceptance of the Covenant 
OiSes “Now,” he -vnote to a clencal fiiend, “is the time to 
pi ay that the Lord would pie\ent the King with His 
tender meicies, foi indeed he is brought veiy low, i\hen he has 


Hit hope 
to win 
Charles 


1 Balfm), m. 432 

* According to Balfour, the Committee thought that Chailes was 
still at Brussels In any case, Winram’s loute lay through the Nether- 
lands and Fiance, unless he was to run the iisk of being seized by an 
English cruiser 

^ State TiialSy v. 43, Coke’s Examination, Hii>t MSS Cotn Rep 
3cm App 1 585, Corapaie the jxii eis in the Appendix lo Hillicr*s 
JVtfr; attvd oj the Attempted Mscapes of Chat /e? I 

■* Winram lo Douglas, Oct 31 (? Oct. -JiJ , Badlte, in 522, 
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not biead both foi himself and his servants, and betwixt him 
and his biothei not one English shilling, and woise yet, if I 
duist wiite It I am confident no ingenuous spiiit will take 
advantage of his necessities , but, foi all this, use him 
pimcely His case is veiy deploiable, being m prison 
Avhere he is, living in penury, suiiounded by his enemies, not 
able to live anywheie else in the woild unless he would come 
to Scotland by giving them satisfaction to theii just demands , 
yet his peinicious and devilish council will suffer him to staive 
befoie they will suffci him to take the League and Covenant 
I am peisuaded no latioiml man can think he \vill come that 
length at fiist, but if he could once be extiicate fiom his 
wicked council, thcie might be hope.” ^ 

Winram and those who sent him weie light m supposing 
that CromwclFs successes would have gieat influence over 
Charles’s lesolutions Yet though Heniy Seyraoui 
charfM had been despatched to Oimond in October to in- 
into the ttiith of conflicting lumouis,® some 
Ireland clapsc bcfoie an answci could be 

received Uncertainty about the pi ogress of his 
cause m Ireland did not as yet bieed in Charles 
any desiie to relax his opposition to the Covenant. On 
Octobei 31 he issued a manifesto, in which he called on 
Englishmen to lally round him as their lawful king, 
and to flee themselves from a tyrannical usuipation, 
without implying by a single woid any intention to 
make the slightest concession to the Piesbyte- 
iians ^ In Novembei he sent a messenger to Sweden 
‘ chiefly to satisfy the Queen of the umeasonableness 
of the Scots.’ ^ Among Charles’s younger followers 
the feeling against the Scots was very stiong. I had 
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^ Winiara to Douglas, Nov ^ iii, 522, 

“ See p 144. Seymour was descended from the elder branch of the 
family of Protector Somerset. 

® Eis MajeUy 5 JDecfmaltoUy Oct. 31, E, 578, 2. 

‘ Tiethewy to Jidgenmn, Nov. iJ, Ilo&kins, ChmUs IJ, %n the 
Chanuei JilaitdSi n. 348. 
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forgot to tell you,” wzote one of Hyde’s coi respondents, “that 
Winiam was expected at Jeisey before my commg from 
thence. I beheve he will think he hath made a good voyage 
if he escape with a broken pate the gallants talked befoie I 
came away of throwing him over the wall ” ^ 

Diplomatic propneties Wfeie too strong for such a practical 
solution William on his landing was received with all due 
Winram's tespect, and as only thiee of Charles’s councillois 
reception ^ Jersey, the piopositions of the 

envoy were laid befoie a body in which all the loids then in 
the island were mcluded Charles spoke Winram taiily, but 
he delayed giving him a defimte answei in the hope that 
Seymoui’s letum with a favourable leport would reheve him 
fiom the necessity of placing his neck under the Scottish yoke 
Dec 87 On December 27, Seymoui at last anived with the 
new ^ worst of tiduigs ® Chailes learnt fiom his lips that 
Munster had revolted, and knew that, unless he 
could bend himself to accept the Scottish terms, he would 
have to wait, as an impoverished exile, the day on which a 
victorious Montiose might summon him to leascend his 
ancestral thrones 

It is not strange that Charles hoped to find a way out of 
the hideous dilemma. Might not the Scots even yet be 
induced to desist from their haish requuements? 
His Counal, like himself, resolved that ‘ a treaty on 
honourable teims ’ with those by whom Wmram had 

1650 would piobably lead to an agreement with 

Scotland by which Ireland might be saved and 
England recovered. Nicholas was alone m pro- 
posmg to declare that honourable terms were mconsistent with 
the abandonment of Ormond or Montrose ^ To await events 
and to avoid all defimte resolutions was the couise which most 
commended itself to Chailes’s mind 

* Berkeley to Hyde, CJiarhsII and Scotland, I. 

* Intelligence fiom Jersey, Jan Claiendon MSS 11 No 213; 
Seymoui to Oimond, March -fr, Carlo MSS cc\m. fol 12 

* Proceedings m Council, Jan , Nicholas Papers, 1. 160. 
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On Januaxy ii, taking no notice of the Parliament’s pie- 
hminary lequest foi the recognition of its legality further than 
by addiessing his lettei to the Committee of Estates, 

Jan II , 1 , , . . 

His lettei to Chailes expressed a wish to receive commissioners 
SutTOof at Bieda on March 15, to tieat of the just satisfaction 
Estates subjects in Scotland, and of assistance to be 

given foi bunging his fathers murdoieis to punishment, and for 
the recovery of his own lights. To this Chailes added a 
stiong hmt that he expected the Committee to be guided by a 
‘just and piudent moderation ’ He then refeired to the 
earnest desiie which he himself enteitained to oblige all his 
subjects in that kingdom A junction of tlie cxistmg Govern- 
ment with the Engageis, and if possible even witli Montrose, 
m defence of his own lights in England, would evidently have 
been most in accoi dance with his wishes ^ Two days later he 
Jan 13 gave Titus a reply to an addiess from the English 
Spiytothe Presbyterians, m which he urged them Ho send 
presently into Scotland to jirevail Avith them to bring 
tenana such leasoiiablc demands to the treaty as, meetmg 
with our inclinations and resolution to accoi d all just and 
reasonable things, may, by the blessing of God, produce a full 
and happy agieement ’ “ 

If Charles’s quest after modcraton m Scotland was not a 
hopeful one, he was at least shiewd enough not to trust solely 
. to the equity of the Committee of Estates, “To 
Hw lettei to the end,” he wiote to Montrose, “ you may not 

^ appiehend that we intend, either by anything con- 
tained m these letters or by the tieaty we expect, to give the 
least impediment to your pioceedings, we think fit to let you 
know that as we conceive that your preparations have been one 

^ Charles II, to the CommUtee of Estates, Jan* li, Carte’s Ort^, 
Letiers, 1 355. 

* Message sent by Titus, Jan, Ilillicr’s Na^jatwe of the attempUd 
escapes of Charh^ /, 321 In a lettei to Robert Douglas of Feb. 
Charles wrote in the same stiam “ I entieat you, iherefoie, to use your 
credit amongst the ministers to peisuade them to reasonable moderation.” 
Batlhe, lu. 524* 
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effectual motive that hath induced them to make the said 
addreSb to us, so youi vigorous proceeding will be a good 
means to bring them to such moderation in the said tieaty 
as probably may produce an agreement and a pxeseiit union of 
that whole nation in our seivice We assure you therefore 
that we will not, before oi dunng the tieaty, do an>thing con- 
trary to that power and authority which we have given you by 
oui commission, nor consent to anything that may biing the 
least degiee of diminution to it . Weiequire andauthonse 
you therefoie to proceed vigoiously and effectually in your 
undertaking Wherein we doubt not but all oui loyal and 
well-aifected subjects of Scotland will cordially and effectually 
jom with }ou, and by that addition of stiength either dispose 
those that are otherwise minded to make leasonable demands 
to us in the tieaty, or be able to foice them to it by aims in 
case of their obstmate lefusal ” 

In a private lettei viitten at the same lime Charles assuied 
Monti ose that he would nevei fail in his friendship towards 
Chari«-3‘s proceed in his business with 

all alaciity ^ As a further token of the waim feeling 
he entertained towards his chivalrous champion, he 
Mo^rose Sent him the insignia of the Order of the Garter ^ 
the Garter theie wos thoughtlcssness in forgetting that 

the meie existence of a negotiation with the Covenanting Govein- 
ment would make Scottish Royalists unwilhng to compiomise 
themselves by joining Montrose is not to be denied Apart 
from this, however, the scheme is not deseivmg of censuie, 
especially as it was known that Montrose was about to sail for 
Scotland from Sweden, and as rumour credited him with the 
possession of supplies and foices which would be sufficient to 
enable him to hold his own, even if not a single Scotsman de- 
clared in his favour ^ 

* Chailes IT to Montiose, Jan Carte’s On^ Letters, i 356? 
Charles II. to Montrose, Jan Napier’s Memovs of Mont) ose, 11 752, 

- Ib. 753, 

^ Pioceedings of the Maiquis of Montiose, Jan Nicholas to 
Oimond, undated , Carte’s Letters, n 345> 359 These exaggciated 
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In ical earnest Monti ose’s position was by no means so 
satisfactoi) as was supposed in Jeise) In the pieccdmg July, 
befoie he left the Nethei lands, he learnt that the 
Elector of Biandenburg— the gieat Electoi as he 
was afterwaids called— who had piomised to bonow 
Kdin''/ 10,000 nx-dollais, professed himself unable 

to obtain the money ^ Sending off the Eail of 


^Aug Kinnoul to the Oikne>s with about loo Danish and 
sent to the otlici icciuits and wutli eighty ollficers-’ ivho weie to 
Orkneys islaiidcis, T\rontiose addiessed 


himself to tiead the weaiy lound of Couits piofuse in inoniise 
Moiiuosu in peifoimiince, wheie his breath would he 

wasted in warning luleis exhausted by the wasting 
Courts calamities of the long wai (10m winch the> Lad but 
iccently escaped, that they lud a common inteiest in relieving 
fiom misfoitune a dismheiited king 


Kinnoul indeed landed safely in the Oiknejs, and was well 
received by his uncle, the Earl of Moiton, wiio encouraged the 
islandeis to enlist m the Royal cause On the day 
Kmnoui’s aftei his landing a Captain Hall aiiived with a ship 
prepaiauoiis ammunition sent by Aigyle 

n£i^ to hib own clansmen m the West Highlands, all of 
which be chcetiully made ovei to the lepiesentative 
of the King* In Octobei, indeed, David Leslie huiiied noith- 


wards, but the Conunittee of Estate*s liad no navy, and being 
unable to rio*sb the Eentlnnd Filth, Leslie contented 
Ltoheinthe hiinself ivitli Icaviiig a fi‘w garrisons behind him, 
° and letiied into w'lnter quarters in the south Beyond 
the reach of attack by an enemy without a fleet, the Oikneys 
foimed an impicgnable forties*s foi the Royalists, within leach 


accounts aic later than the date of Chailes’s letters to Montiose, 
but the news may have aiuved cailier, and even bcfoic the end of 
November good news amved in Juisey. Sec Beikelcy to Hyde, 

CharUi, JI and Scotlami^ 3. * 

^ Montrose to the Elector of Biandcnburg, July 23 5 the Elector to 
Montrose, July 27 , J^aeds of Montrose^ App. iv. 

® Baybuiy 111, 431, 
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of that Celtic part of Scotland wheie Montrose’s eaihervictones 
had been won Unluckily for Montrose, Morton died in 
Novembei, and a few days later Kmnoul followed him to the 
grave ^ There was no one left in the Oikneys capable of taking 
up their woik 

Monti ose himself met with but scanty success hrom 
Hamburg he could gam nothing, and though the Kmg 
Mon^ m of Denmark, Fredenck III , spoke him fan, he could 
not compel the Danish nobles, with whom all ical 
authonty lay, to disbuisc a penny 

Towaids the end of Octobei Monti ose was enlisting men 
secietly at Copenhagen, but with his scanty supply ot money 
he failed to obtain moie than 200 reciuits - It was time for 
him to seek his foi tunes elsewhere Eaily m November, befoie 

leaving Denmark, he published a Declaration in which he 
demanded the aid of all who had ‘ any duty left them to God, 
their king, countiy, fiiends, homes, wives, childien, 01 would 
change now, at least, the tyianny, violence and oppression of 
those rebels with the mild and innocent government of their 
Nov 12 pnnee’^* About November 12 he ainved 

Montrose at at Gotheiiburg, where he hoped gieat things horn 

“ Queen Chnstma Chiistina, however, did but 
close her eyes to his presence, and though she sold him a small 
vessel, she had no further help to give One friend at least 
Montrose found m John Maclear, a wealthy Scottish mei chant 
settled at Gothenbuig, who not only hospitably entertained lum, 
but advanced him 60,000 nx-dollars, a sum equivalent to 
13,500/, and also made over to him a considerable quantity of 
aims, forimng half of those which had been begged from Chiis- 
tma by Brentford m the spring, the other half having been 
destmed foi Ormond.^ Before the end of the year, theiefoie, 

* Captain Gwynne’s Mcniotrs^ 83-88 , Gordon^a Gmeal Btsi of the 
Earls of SittherJccnd^ 551 , Baljottr^ m 433 

» Deeds of MonirosOi 259-266 Letter fiom the Swedibh Resident, 
tK 264, note 61, where *m al stilhed * is mistranslated. 

® Ib, 267 

* There is frequent mention of these anus in the Catte MSS 
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IMontxose had before him the probpect of icachmg Scotland 
with a force not altogetlier contemptible, at least as a nucleus 
foi the native tioops which he expected to lally lound him. 
On December 15 he made leady to sail on the monow with 
Dec IS ships, ^ but some cause now unknown detained 

him, possibly his expectation of being joined by 
sailing Loid Eythin, who hoped to gather in Sweden a 
notable leiiifoi cement to Monti o&e\ numbcis. On Januaiy 
TO, Montrose was on boaul, this time with some 
Tan 10 I 300 mcii A stioiig fiost, howcvci, set in, and on 

Montioso , « , t 1 r 1 -t 

on boaid the 1 8th his vessels were fio/en in about two leagues 
men fioiii the shorc, and only regained tlic poit with 

Jan i8 some difficulty ^ In the middle of Febiuary, Uicre 

being still no news of Eythin, he succeeded m dc- 
theice spatchmg hib lemaining loice. He hiinselt travelled 
thiough Noiway, and sailing fiom Bcigen leached Kirkwall at 
some time befoie Maich 23. 

It was thus under the sense of an impending but not very 
mimment daiigei that, on AViniain’s letuin on ]<"ebiuaiy 2, the 
Feb a Scottish Committee of Estates addressed itself to 
imv^n consider then future lelations with the young King. 
Scotland Eagei as evciy paity was to have the King amongst 
them, his sentiments weie sufficiently known to give pause to all 
except the extreme Royalists. Chailes had authoused Montiose 
‘to communicate and publish his lettei to all whom he thought 
fit,’ apparently in oidei to make it known that his veiy tenta- 
tive acceptance of the Scots’ proposals did not imply the aban- 
donment of the tiue Royalists.** This lettei, Logotiier with the 

^ Montrose to Sealoilh, Dec. 15, Duds of Monirou^ 274 

* Ribbing to Toistensou, Dec. l6, Jan, ii, 1618, tb. 511, 513, 5145 
Letter fiom Stockholm, Cha}h^ JL aitd SiOtland^ 5. This letter 
IS the foundation of the paper which appears m m, 437, where 

the detention by the ice is mixed up with the stoiy of the wieck of some 
of Montrose’s vessels As Ribbing’s Iclteis contam no infoimation of 
any wieck, it is possible that it took place nearer the Orkneys, if it took 
place at all. 

« Charles II, to Muntiosc, Jan* JJ, Carte’s Lctta v, i. 358. 
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othei letter to the Committee of Estates, ‘ had fallen into the 
hands of a certain Wood, Monti o&eS agent in Pans, and by 
him both were tianslated into French and published They 
aftei wards appeared, on Februaiy 19, in an English re-transla- 
tion in a London newspaper, ^ and already copies m the Fiench 
form A\ere in the liands of members of the Committee of 
Estates when they met to discuss the steps to be taken in con- 
sequence of Winram*s tidings 

That meeting took place on F’chiuary 21 So stoimy was 
the debate that an Englishman, who lepoited the pioceedings, 
i*eb 31 could only compare them ‘to those in England in 
A meeting Holles and Stapletoii ’ Aigyle, Lou- 

doiin, and all the lords present, with the exception of 
Two Cassilis, were for sending commissioneis to treat at 

parties Breda without further question Cassilis and John- 

Comnus ston of Wamston were foi merely repeating to 
be sent Chailes the demand that he should acknowledge the 
to Breda legality of the existing Paihament, and should give a 
safe-conduct for commissioners ^ In a committee, numbermg 
neaily fifty, only nineteen votes were given for this last pioposal 
Aigyle’s view of the case, theiefore, prevailed Then came 
a long struggle ovei the instructions to be given to the Com- 
Harsb uiissioners Heie, the paity opposed to Aigylc 
instruc- gamed the upper hand, and it was resolved to re- 
quire of Charles the same absolute suiicnder which 
had been required of him at the Hague ^ 

In the selection of the Commissioneis both paities weie 


The Com- equally represented Cassilis, Alexandei Biodie, and 
repTesent* Alcxaiidei Jaffray would have pieferied no negotia- 
pSiie“ tion at all Lothian, Wimam, and Sir John Smith 

equally -^ere attached to Aigyle, and would be icady, so far 


‘ Sec p. 187 * A Brief Hclaiton, E, 593, 14 * See p 183 

‘ Balfour i IV. 2 , a LcUer fiom Scotland, l^eb 19 ; Intelligence from 
Scotland, Feb. 26 , MiUon Sl» P, 3, 4. Bdfoitr giveb the date of the 
meeting as Jan 12, the figures having been transposed That the 
Commissioners were taken equally from the two paities appears from the 
Life of Livingstone m the Wodrow Society’s Select Biogictfliios^ u 172. 
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as \i ’was possible, to make some concessions to the young 
King They weie, however, bound by their instiuctions to 
conclude nothing of then own authoiity, Theie weic also 
Conimissioncis sent independently by the Kiik, 
sion^e?!of thiec mimstcis, Livingstone, Wood, and Hutchinson 
thekiik associated with Cassihs and Eiodic, who sat 

m both bodies 

As might ha\e been expected, the negotiation between 
Chailes and the Scots caused no slight alai m at Westminstei ; 

all the moie because it seemed piobable that the 
English Presbyteiians, who had stood alooi from the 
WttSim- Royalists in 1648, might throw in then lot with 
them in 1650 On December 25, upon the reading 
Dec 2? of a letter fiom Sttickland— doubtless containing 
hSUmof infoimation about Wmram’s confeiences witli the 
estates Piesbytciiaii exiles in Holland — Parliament ordeied 
Dec 38 the sequestiation of the estates of Willoughby, 
Massey, and Bunce ^ On the 28th, a pioposed Act 
S^'ent compelling the whole population to take the 

compui- engagement to be faithful to the Commonwealth, 
without King 01 House of Lords, was taken into 
consideiation ® 

As oiiginally diafted, tlie Act diiected that the Couits of 
I^w should lefuse justice to all peisons who had not taken the 
engagement An attempt to exempt those who had constantly 
adhered to Pailiamcnt fiom its operation if they would promise 
to hve peaceably was rejected, and the only amendment of 
importance admitted was one which saved women fiom 
peiseculion by the substitution of ‘men’ for ‘peisons’ m the 
enacting clause. This amendment was moved by Marten m a 
speech in which he expiessed a hope that ‘though they baited 
the bull, they would not bait the cow too.’^ Thus alteied the 
Act became law on January 2. 

* VI 337 vL 339 

^ Meic Pfagm E, 587, 8 The sloiy is confirmed by the use of the 
word peisons * in an amendment i ejected on the 28th, and by its occur- 
rence in every pait of the Act except in the enacting words 
vo:.. I. 


0 
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The new Act,^ as foolish as it was tyiannical, was admuably 
calculated, as Algernon Sidney had said of a foimer attempt to 
foice a similar test on the Council of State, to ‘ prove 
a snaie to every honest man, whilst eveiy knave 
w'ould shp through it’^ How real was the alaim 
felt by those who passed it, was shown by then vote 
on January 8, lecallmg Ciomwell to England in the 
midst of his caieer of victoiy ^ Fuithei mtelhgence, 
howevei, convinced them that the danger w^as less 
immediate than they supposed, and the order was 
taatly allowed to lemain unexecuted foi a time 

It was, in fact, perfectly clear that no Scottish invasion and 
no English insuiiection need be feaied till Charles and the 
Scots had actually come to teims On February 13 
Chailes left Jersey^ On the 21st® he reached 
Beauvais, where he was met by his mother and 
remained in consultation with hei foi nearly a 
fortmght Heniietta Maiia, now that her hope of 
lush assistance had been disappointed, was dis- 
tmctly in favour of an understanding with the Scots i 
but she placed too high a value on the Enghsh 
Cavalieis to make her vvilhng to alienate them by extreme con- 
cessions to the Presbytenan clergy She theiefoie uiged 
Charles not to take the Covenant, abandon the Irish, or give 
up his own faithful suppoiteis When Hennetta Maiia left 
Beauvais she had leason to beheve that he intended to follow 
her advice ^ 

Even amongst those Englishmen who most eageily pressed 
Charles to agree mth the Scots, there were few, if any, who 
Feeling at thought Otherwise than the Queen The Eail of 
hia Court Cleveland threatened to canc any one who called 
him a Presbytenan ^ In truth not a man at Charles’s Couit 

* AnAtifoy Sttbsci^bing tht Mngagemnt^ E, 1,060, No 77 

* See p 5 « Cy vi. 344* 

* Trethewy’b Intelligence, Clot endoit MSS* u. No 254. 

* L,etter fiom Chm II a?td Scotlayid^ 15 . 

® Henrietta Maiia to Chailes II , May JJ, ib* ic6* 

Watson to Edgeman, Apiil if, ib* 60. 
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contemplated a stiaightforwaid acceptance of any terms likely 
to be advanced by the Scots. The only point on which his 
advisers diffeied was that some of them counselled him to 
make promises which he had no intention of peifoimmg, whilst 
others uigcd him summarily to reject the monstious claim of 
his noithein subjects to foicc upon Englishmen an uncongemal 
rehgion 

When, on Maich i6, Chailes aimed at Bieda,^ he had 
leisuie before giving audience to the Scottish Commissioners 
to lake into consideiation the proposals of his 
partisans in England One report, at least, that 
of Colonel Keane, his agent for London and the 
Western Counties, was submitted to him on the i8th, 
and it IS piobable lliat advices fiom othei agents 
reached him about the same time The chief 
London Royalists, it seemed, urged a union with 
Monti ose lather than with ‘the contiaiy faction,^ 
suggested the appointment of a special agent m London, and 
lecommended that a pnvate assuiance of liberty of conscience 
should be given to the Catholics They also asked that they 
might themselves be allowed to take the engagement without 
prejudice to their loyalty to the King, as it would be necessaiy 
for them to do so ‘foi then pieservation in older to his service.* 
In Cornwall the Ai undells asked that Sir Richard 
Gienvilc might be sent to Scilly with i,ooo foot and 
300 horse If the King weie to land m some other 
part of England, and the Parharaentaiy forces had been with- 
drawn fiom Cornwall, Gienvile, if he brought with him a 
sufficient quantity of aims, would not only be able .to secure 
the county, but would be joined by 3,000 foot and 200 hoise 
leady to follow him in any direction. A further force of 
4,000 foot and 1,000 horse would be provided by Devon, 
Someisct, Hants, and Dorset An attempt was to be made to 
seeme the co-operation of the Levelleis,® who, ever since 

^ Lettei^fiom Breda, Maich CkailtsII amf Stotlandt 39 

* Coloncd Keane’s Memonal, March Jg, td 36. Conipaio T. Coke’s 
Confession, IIkL MSS Com* Rep. xni. App. i. 577. 
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Lilbmne’s trial, had been deeply dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and had aheady made frequent 
overtures to the King ^ 

Whatevei Charles may have thought of the prospect of 
a rising in England, he at least showed what weie his feelings 
March towaids Moiitiose On March 19 he signed a 
wairant appointing Eythin Montrose’s lieutenant- 
toEytbn general, and on the following day he enlaiged 
Eythin’s powers, giving him full authoiity to command in case 
of Montrose’s absence ® 

Nor was it to Montrose and the English Cavaliers alone 
that Charles was looking for help In Maich, Me>nell, the 
agent whom he had unavowedly sent to Rome in the 
ap^esto piecedmg summer,^ had, by his ordeis, been urging 

the Pope, pQp0 Innocent X to impress upon the whole 

Catholic world the duty of assisting the young King to lecover 
his throne.'* About the same time Charles himself applied to 
to the Duke of Loriaine, as his father had done before, 

Duke of begging him to lead an aimy into England. On the 
orrame, lefusal, the hopes of the exile were placed on 

Von Karpfen, formerly a general m the service of the Landgrave 
of Hesse, who had engaged to levy 4,000 men in his service, 
and who was now sent to extiact money fiom the impovenshed 
to the German pnnees assembled m Diet at Nuremberg. 

German In the absence of Von Kaipfen, overtures were 

pnnees, entertained from Count Waldemar, a son of 

Chnstian IV of Denmark by a morganatic mainage, 
Waldemar offeied to rsise at least 8,000 men if 50,000/ 
could be placed in his hands 

„ ^ Such were the schemes with which Chailes’s head 

March as 

tSftS was full, when, on Maich 25, he received fiom the 
Scottish Commissioners a complete statement of their 


* Coke’s Confession, IJiU MSS. Com. Rep, xiu App 1 591 

* Warrants, March 19, 20, Chailes II. and Siotland^ 38, 39 

* See p 70 

* Many of Meynelfs letters are printed m the ClarSittun StcUo 
Pal^rs. 
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tenns. Ah in the picccding year, they asked him to sweat to 
the two Covenants, to assent to Acts establishing the Piesby- 
teiian system m England and Iieland, to obseive the 
Piesbyteiian disciplme in his own pet son and house- 
SoSof and to engage nevei to make opposition theieto. 

OTcnt^* Secondly, he was to acknowledge the legality of the late 
sessions of the Scottisli Pailiament, and to agiee that 
all ci\il matteis in Scotland should be detei mined by the pailia- 
ments of that kingdom, and matters ecclesiastical by the general 
assemblies of the Kiik. finally, he was to put in opeiation all 
Acts made ‘against the libeity 01 toleiation of the Popish 
leligion ’ in any of Ins dominions, and to make void all tieaties 
contiary to those Acts, besides recalhng all declaiations issued 
in his name, and making void all commissions issued by himself, 
in case that such declaiations or commissions weie prejudicial 
to the Covenant In other words, he was to abandon both 
Ormond and Montiose Even if Chailes bowed himself under 
the yoke, he was to leceive no promise of armed assistance. 
All that the Commissioners had to say on this head was that 
they were confident that, if then pioposals wcie accepted, God 
would ‘ shine upon his counsels and affairs.^ 

Of these demands the (list alone was lepeated by the Com- 
missioneis of the Knk, as the only one dealing with purely 
Demands fcclesiastical mattci s, but they added a wai nmg against 
Commis King in ‘gianting to the lush 

sioneis of lebcls the hbeity of the Popish leligion,’ and in giving 
the Kirk ^ commissioo ‘ to that justly excommunicate rebel, 
James Giaham, to raise new tioubles * in Scotland,' 

We may well believe that, on listening to these outiageous 
demands, Charles’s thoughts turned to Montiose It is said 
QiariOT he now intended to cany out a plan foimed at 

Beauvais, and to offer — if the Commissioners lefused 
Montrose ^0 modify thoii tcims--to take shipping to plead his 
cause in peison at Edinburgh. Once on boaid ship, he was to 

' The Comnassioners of Pailiament to Chailes II , 5 The 

ComjwfSfiToners of ihe Kirk to Charles IL, J C/a?, Sf, /». m 

App h, Hu. 
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dnect his course — not to Leith, but to some noithern poit in 
which he would be undei the piotection of Monti ose ^ 

Closely connected with Montrose’s preparations foi a descent 
in Scotland were the plans for a rising of the English Cavalieis, 
March 29 Oil Maich 29 Charles instiucted Keane to uige the 
London Royahsts to collect money foi his service 
Keant Ca\alieis might take the engagement without foi felt- 
ing then charactei for loyalty, and those of them who were 
Cathohes weie to be promised liberty of conscience The 
Cormshnien iveie to be told that aims and ammunition had 
been despatched to Scilly, and they weie, therefore, to be m 
leadincss to sei^^e Pendennis, Plymouth, and even Weymouth. 
E\cnthe discontented Levelleis weie to be encouiagcd to declare 
foi the King - 

Four days later Charles diafted a leitei foi the Queen of 
Sweden, in which he assured her that he had little hope of being 
able to satisfy the demands of the Scots, and begged her 
A dfaft to do her utteimost to suppoit Montrose and Eythm. 
QtfSn° Though the letter was nevei sent, it is none the less 
chnbtiBa significative of the thoughts of the wiitei.*^ On Apiil 5 

Aiettw ^ a lettei actually sent by Charles to the young Loid 
Napiei tells the same tale ‘‘ I piay,” he wiote, “ con- 
tinue your assistance to the Marquis of Monti ose.” 
“ It IS ceitain,” observed one who had his eye on the game, 
“ some good news from Montrose , would soon spoil the 
treaty ” ^ 

For all that, Charles came to no open breach with the Com 
missioneis He indeed accentuated his desiie to come to an 


1 Letter from Bieda, Charles II and Scotland, 45 The 

newswnter is corroborated by Livingstone’s language, ** It is like the 
King come to Scotland whether we agiee 01 not ” Lhingstone to Johnston 
ofWamston, Deeds of Mont) ose, 300 

> Answer to Colonel Keane’s Paper, Charles II, oftd Scot^ 

land, 48 

® Charlts II to Chiislina, Diaft, Apiil tb 50 
* Letter from Breda, April tb, ; Chailes II. to Napier, ^ j 
Napier’s JMemoti s of Monti ose, u. 756 
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undei standing with them by oideiing then chief opponents, 
Nicholas and Hopton, to absent themselves fiom the Council 
Charles Table, wliilst Hamilton, Newcastle, and Buckingham, 
continues all of them suppoiteis of an undci standing with the 
Scots, wei e nominated Vn\y Councillois and entiusted 
the Scots conduct of the negotiation^ 'rhe Com- 

missioneis weie appioachcd piivately in the hope that they 
\sould agree to a modification ol then teims, Chailes indeed 
Proposal had icason to believe that, but foi then instiuctions, 
Mon"t?o?o at least thiee ol them would gladly comply with his 
in Ireland wibiies. ThL7 tliemsclves suggested that Monti ose, 
whose aiiival 111 the Oikneys was now known in Holland, should 
be employed against Ciom\V(.‘ll in li eland - 

Undei these t ncunistanres the Prince of Oiange offeied his 
mediation Coming to Diecla on the 8th he uiged the Com- 
missioners to yield to a compiomise Chailes was to 
M^^Sion accept the Piesbyterian system in Scotland and to 
Pnn« of appiovc of the taking of the Covenant in England by 

Orange thosc who voluntoiily came forwaid to do so. He 

was also — not indeed to assent to the Bills establishing Piesby- 
tenanism in England which his fathei had rejected, but to accept 
such*Bills as might be piesentcd to him^ with the same object 
by a Pailiament freely elected aftei his restoration ^ To this 
reasonable compiomise the Commissioneis icfused to listen. 
Even such of them who wcie contented to accept Chailos’s 
assent to Bills heieaftci to be piescnted, wished thosc Bills to 
be pieparcd by the existing Paihament lemforced by the ad- 
mission of the Piesbyterian members excluded by Pude^s 
Puige^ No Scottish Presbytenan could be biought to admit 
that the religion of England must be left to the decision of 
Englishmen themselves. 

' Nicholas to Oimond, Apiil May fj, Carte’s On^ LetUrs^ 1. 
37 S» 378 

® Letter from Breda, April Chat Us IT and Scotland, 51. 

* See two undated papeis published by Di Wynne, De Geschtllen, dr^c , 
Charles IT, and Scotland, 55, 56 

^ * See Coke’s examination, UnL MSS, Com Rep. xm. App. i. 596. 
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Vexed at the stubbornness of the Commissioners the Prince 
of Orange abandoned his self-imposed task When he left 
Bieda on the iith ‘he told them plainly that he 
thought they intended little peace, and would so 
declaie it to the woild on behalf of his brothei, to whom, he 
added, he would be no mediator for a dishonouiable peace, 
whatsoevei were his ha/aid ’ So nutated w^eie Charles’s con- 
fidants that ‘scaice one would piofess himself a Presbytenan ’ 
In vain Lothian and Laudeidale whispeied ‘up and down that 
the Covenant would not be piessed ’ When Newcastle visited 
Cassilis to seek an explanation of these woids, all that he could 
drawfiom him was a pious lebuke ‘ for his customaiy swearing ’ ^ 
The less Charles was able to count on Piesbyteiian Scotland 
the moie inclined was he to lely on the English Cavalieis 
Chuits The notion of sending a foieign army to form a 

leidm?! rallying point foi then nsings had for some time 

occupied his mind ^ Finding it still hopeless to 
England gam the co-opeiation of the Duke of Loiiaine, he 
was anxiously expecting the result of Von Kaipfen’s mission to 
Nuremberg, and in the meanwhile opened a negotiation with 
Moan ^ome mcichants of Amsterdam for the loan of 

on the 50,000/ which had been requiied by Count 
of the Sally Waldemar for his expenses in raising an army foi the 
invasion of England Chailes olfeied the Scilly 
Isles as a security foi the lepayment of the money 

By the middle of Apiil it was evident that theie was small 
probability of these schemes ending otheiwise than in failure 
Appioach- same time Chailes was warned by Bunce 

that the Piesbyteiian Londoners would keep back 
projects then contiibutions unless they weie assured of 

Dunce’s Chailcs’s intention to co-operate with the Presby- 
terian Scots and not with Monti ose and the English 
Cavalieis ® 

Undei these discouraging circumstances Chailes was the 

' Watson to Edgeraan, Apiil JJ, Charles I I and Scotland 

* See p 196 

* Coke's Confession, I/i\t JlfSS Com Rep \m App 1 594, Pet-K,, 
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more leady to listen to a suggesUon made by some of the 

Apnii-j Commissioneis which would at least postpone the 
VSonof yfOMld be compelled to break with 

his suppoiteis m England '‘If in any particular,” 
misMoiKfs, answeis be not fully 

satisfactory to his Majesty’s desiies, w^e humbly conceive it 
more expedient that his Majesty, putting himself on the affec- 
tions of his people, should refer them to his Paihament, wheie 
his Royal presence will obtain moie than we aie wairanted to 
grant ” ^ Though two out of the tliiee signatui es appended to 
this lettei wcie those of membeis of the austere paity, there is 
some leason foi thinking that the suggestion emanated from 
^VjII Argylc His special agent, Will Muriay, had re- 

Munay’b cciitly auived at Breda, charged to wain Charles 

against too close a dependence on the Hamiltons, 
and to offci him the hand of Argyle’s owm daughter, Ann 
Campbell, as a means of strengthening his mteiest in Scotland 
What IS more likely than that Aigylc should also have wished 
to transfer the negotiation itself to Edinburgh, where his own 
influence would be better felt? 

chari« temptation to piocrastinate was too allunng 

templed to be leadily dismissed from Chailes’s mind. Yet 
to comp y aiguments uigecl him m the same direction. 

tion of Von Ivarpfen, Dcclaiation of Charles IL, Charles IX. andScoiland, 
92, 94 See also Leller^ fiom liicila, May,%, Charles IT afid 

Scotland^ 77, 88. The affair of the SciUy Isles is Ueated of m a paper 
pnnted by Dr Wijmie, Gcuhillen^ <Sr*r., io6 , but we leain from Coke*s 
confession that the inatlci had been undci consideiation for some lime. 
See also InsUuctions to Beikeley concerning the business of Solly, CarU 
MSS exxx fol. 222 Count Waldeinar was at Breda on April 
Charles II and Siotland^ 54. 

' Cassilis, IjOlhian, and Jaffray to the Pnnee of Orange, April ih 67. 

* We do not know the day on which Miuiay ainved at Bieda, but 
Grayinond, wiiUng on Apul notices that he was then about to leave 
Scotland (Afar/ MSS. 4, 551, fol 493)* The maniage scheme is con- 
nected with him m Livingstone’s Life (Wodrow Soc Select Bwgiaphies^ 
i i 7 o),^p 5 p-»»also letters from the Hogue, May Charles If, and Scof^. 
lan^ and Nicholas to Hatton, May Nicholas Papeis^ i 172. 
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The Duke of Loiraine, the Queen of Sweden, and the Prince 
of Oiange are said to have combined in urging him to promise 
anything '^ith the diiect intention of bieaking his woid when- 
e\er he was stiong enough to do it Avith impunity ^ That time, 
he may well have thought, would not be long postponed, 
perhaps only till he had secured the oppoituiuty of showing 
himsell to his Scottish subjects 

Not without hesitation, Charles yielded to the tempters* 
On Apiil 17 he made one more appeal to the Commissioneis, 
Apuii7 begging that theie might be ‘ a leconciliation of all 
Pfm'asU ^ union of them in his Majesty’s service,’ 

and that ‘the 1. 01 ds and otheis of the late engage- 
ment niiglit be lestored to then votes in Pailiament 
and all othei caj)acitie& for public busts in that kingdom, and 
that all censuics, civil and ecclesiastical, be taken off them.’ ^ 
Whate\er else tlie Commissioners might concede to Chailes’s 
Rcftisaiof psisonal wishes, they lefused to concede that,® and 
the Scots in the course of the day Chailes gave way almost 
Charles entirely The only point on which he made any 
give:, wiy difficulty was that, though he was willing to piomise 
to put in execution the penal laws against the Roman 
Cathohes, he objected to annul treaties made with them , that 
IS to say, Ormond’s treaty in which, as far as Iieland was con- 
ceined, the Roman Catholics were exempted fiom the opeia- 
tion of those laws 

As might have been expected, the Pailiamentary Com- 
missioneis took umbrage at Chailes’s omission of the woids 
The con- condemning the Insh Tieaty He smuggled hard, 

of and for a few days he even threatened to throw up 

the whole negotiation rather than submit*® As the 
“Tged* end of April drew mgh, his prospect of receiving 

^ Coke’s Confession, ITtsi MSS Com Rep xhi. App 1. 595 ; Tetter 
fiom Breda, May ; Charles IL and Scotland j 77, 80. 

* His Majesty’s Demands, Apul Clar, St P 11 App Iv 

* The Scottish Commissioners* Answeis, undated, th 11 App Ivi. 

* Reply of Chailes II , Apnl Jf, Clarendon MSS 11 

* Dean King to Oimond, Oct 15, Chailes IT and Scotland, 
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help fiom othei quaiteis than Scotland grew desperate. Von 
Karpfcn aiiived with infoimation that no money was to be 
expected fiom the Geiman princes, whilst the negotiation foi 
the moitgage of the Scilly Isles was no nearer a conclusion 
than it had been at the beginning of the month. Count 
Waldemai withdrew his oflei to raise an aimy and returned to 
Apiiias Geimany ^ Accoidingly, a few days before the end 
Apavaie of the month, Chailcs, in a piivalc note placed in 
the custody of Cassihs, promised to insert the re- 
^*’*^*^* quiicd foim of woids after his landing in Scotland, 
if the Pailiamcnt should icqune him so to do That he 
should have fcinned foi a moment tliat <i S('ottish Pailiament 
could be indiK'ed Lo pass ovei his alliance with lush Catholics 
IS unaiisweuible evidence of his confidence that the paily of 
the Kirk would melt away in lus piescnco 

The Commis&ioneis now piofessed themselves satisfied, and 


April 39. t>n the 29th they formally invited Chailes to 
S^edto Scotland, The Engagers, they said, would be 
Scotland admitted to the enjoyment of then pcisonal lights, 


though It might be that Pailiamcnt would take exception to 
the leturn of some of them. On this point, howcvci, they 


assuied Charles that his piesence and desues would have 


great weight^ Foitificd by these assuiances, Charles, on 
^ May i,^ appended his signature to the diaft of an 
A draSt * agiccment which usually goes by the name of the 
*‘®*^*°^ Tieaty of Breda.® Even now he was not loft m 
peace Between him and the Commissioners of 
the Kiik thcie was still a long wiangle upon the 


* Lettei fiom Pans, CJiailes //. and Scolland, 77. 

* Clar P. u. App. mu , note. 

■ Papei of Invilation, 

^ This IS the date given 111 J. P ’s letter of May Charles JI 
and Scotland, 83. For the date of May 3, usually given, see 85, 
note I, 

* The otEcial phiase at the time is the Treaty at Bieda, meaning the 
whole MgCuation earned on thcie, and its final result signed on hoard ship 
oflyifiigoland. 
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form of the oath by which he was to sigmfy his acceptance 
of the Co\ enant ^ 

That Chailes was now pla}ing a double game is beyond 
dispute He had but lately assuied Nicholas that he 

Chailes would never consent to an}thing prejudicial to 

Si*? " Treaty ^ Even now he found it hard to 

game disscmble, and those about him had no difficulty in 
duining his true feelings There weie bickeimgs between 
him and the Commissioneis on the subject of his English 
chaplains, whose services he wished to letain m Scotland, and 
on one occasion he is said to have broken out ‘ into a gieat 
passion and bittei cxeciation.' “ It is easy to see,” continues 
the icporter of this scene, “that the Scots^ edge is much taken 
off from him They say they find nothing but vanity and 
lightness in him, and that he never will piove a strenuous 
iiiwiu defender of their faith , and *tis evident still that he 
perfectly hates them, and neilhei of them can so 
ComSS- dissemble it but each other knows it, and 'tis a 
tioner* matter of pleasant observation to see how they 
endeavour to cheat and co^en each other The King strokes 
them till he can get mto the saddle, and then he will make them 
feel his spurs for all then old jade’s tncks they have played 
his fathei and for then present lestiveness, and they know it, 
and theiefore will not agree that he shall back them with his 
heels aimed They hate the thing monarchy, but they must 
have the name of it, and they caie not for the person of the 
man but his relations ^ They must make a property of him ; 
no other will serve them to stalk then ends by.” ^ 
vngcr ^ ill-natured, but probably fairly accurate, 

if the view of the situation To Charles’s cavalier sup- 

Cavaliers. « « . ^ 

porters, ignorant of his secret intentions and too 
honest to approve them even if they had been admitted to his 

^ The Commissioneis of the Kirk to Chailes II,, May C/fltr. 

Si ^ 11 , App Ivii Ixu. 

^ Nicholas to Oimond, May Cartels 1^78. 

^ I e Ins being the representative of the monarchical idea^ 

^ letter from Kicda, May Charhs IL and Scotland, 80, 
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confidence, this bowing down to the Presbytenan idol ^5^bu^ 
as gall and wormwood “ Our lehgion,” wiote one of menv 
“ IS gone, and within few days is expected the funeral of our 
liturgy which is dead already To call the greatest abetter 
of this whole business yet a Presbytenan, breeds a mortal quarrel, 
^ ^ so much ashamed are they of themselves ” ^ Even 
Hennetta Chailcs’s owii mother was shocked by his piomise to 
accept the Covenant She told him that though she 
would never cease to love him as a son, she would never again 
be his political adviser ® 


* Watson to Edgeman, May Charles II and Siotland^ 81 bee 
also Hatton to Nicholas, May Hicholc^ PaJ>en^ 1 173. 

* Hennetta Maria to Chailes, td, xo6, 
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THE L\ST C-IMPAIGN OF MONTROSE 

Charles was too thoioughly disgusted ^vlth the Covenanters 
to lose sight of Montrose There can be no doubt that before 
Anindem Signed the draft agreement, he had received 
nityfor assurunces that if Monti ose would lay down his 

Montrose troops, but the Scottish 

Royalists in Holland should receive complete indemnity^ 
Though the evidence is far from complete, there are reasons 
for thinking that these assuiances were given, not by the official 
commissioners, but by Will Murray actmg as Argyle’s agent ® 
Scheme seems to have been Charles’s intention to employ 
forhS* Montrose against the English, piobably to supply 
employment place of Count Waldemax in the projected land- 
ing on the East Coast ® Sir Wilham Fleming, the confidential 
agent of the Engagers, was to be sent to acquaint Montrose 
with the anangement^ but he was directed to consult Muiray 
on certain points, a course which would hardly have been taken 
unless Argyle had been piivy to the transaction, ^ 

1 Long’s Notes, May Charles II and Siotland^ 126 On May ^ 
Charles told his mother that he had made piovision for the royal party, 
J, P 86. 

^ For a discussion on Aigjde’s share m the mattei, see Edinburgh 
1894, p 154 

* On May A Chaxles insUucted Sir W Fleming to assuie Montrose 
that *^\e shall shoitly have an honouiable employment for hxm m our 
service against the lebels m England ’ He can Irnrdly have mtended to 
subordinate Monti ose to Leslie 

‘ It IS possible that Aigyle had agieed to the employmen^T'l^^rose 
in Ii eland, and that Chailes hoped to obtain his assent to his empl|j^ 
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On May 3, Charles instructed Fleming to inform Montrose 
of the reasons which had induced him to accept the terms of 
the Covcnanteis. The European powers were un- 
Fiemw/fa willing or unable to assist him He had been dis- 
mstructions g^ppQinted in his hopes from ‘Ireland, and the force 
which Monti ose had bi ought across the sea was, through no 
fault of his own, fai smallei than had been expected Moie- 
over, even if Monti ose succeeded in gaining the upper hand, 
It would only dii\e the Co\enanteis into the arms of tlie 
English rebels If Montrose would now disband his men and 
leave the kingdom, he had hopes ‘ upon good grounds ’ to * be 
able m a httle time to make his peace in Scotland ^ Fleming 
also earned two letters addressed to Montrose, ordeung him 
to carry the substance of these instructions into effect On 
May 8, Charles wrote to the Scottish Parliament, requesting 
that suitable conditions might be made for the disbandment of 
Montrose^s troops.® 

It is no wonder that the young man’s mind misgave him 
It might be that these elaborate arrangements had, after all, 
^ been made in vain, and that the gulf between Mont- 
Hesitiaion rose and the Covenanters was too wide to be bndged 
over It was not impossible that ‘the prevailing 
party now in Scotland’ had no intention of accepting the con- 
cessions made to them, and had only entered on the negotiation 
at Breda in order t6 wrest Montrose’s arms out of his hands. 
If that appeared to Fleming to be the case, he was, as he was 
told by fresh instructions deliveied to him on the 9th, to see 
that Montrose continued on his guoid. So, too, if the Scottish 
Royahsts thought it desuable that he should lumain armed, 
they were to be encouraged to place themselves under his 
orders If, however, Montrose did lay down arms — the con- 
dition, though not expressed, is plainly intended — Fleming was, 


ment in England. See Letlci fioin Bieda, April JJ, Chmlts IL attd 
Scotlavdi 65 

* InsiiucJjpns to Flenimg, May Chailcs lo Montrose, May 

igtnn Papeis, in Maitland Club Miscellany ^ 11 472, 

^^hailes to the Scottish Parhainenl, May ilu ii, 478. 
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if Monti ose proved to have a con&ideiable force, to do his best, 
wth the advice of Muriay, ‘ to get them not to be disbanded * 
If the men were few ‘ they might be disbanded, but if possible 
entertained in othei tioops,’ evidently in the Scottish service 
Theie was — it may be supposed — to be an understanding with 
Argyle that the men might be made useful foi the fuither 
designs with the execution of which Chaile^ hoped to entiust 
Monti ose ^ 

Fleming's well-intended mission was all too late to effect 
the object foi which it was designed It was as ea>sy to check 
March ^ caiinon ball in its course as to hold back Montiose 
M^trowj When Montrose reached the Orkneys in March, he 
Orkneys learned, if he did not know it befoie, that Kinnoul 
had died in November, leaving no one to cany on his task of 
brmgmg the levies of the islands under militaiy disciplme It 
March a however, the letter wntten by the King from 

He receives Jersey,^ which cut him to the heart Announcing 
Charles's intention to treat with the Covenanters, 
and assigmng to Montiose the task of frightening 
them into the acceptance of leasonable conditions, it in reality 
landed him in a situation fiom which there was no escape. 
Montrose was too expeiienced a soldiei not .o be aware that 
few, if any, of the professing Royahsts of Scotland would lally 
round the Kmg’s standard in the hands of a man whom the 
King might at any moment disavow 

When, theiefoie, Montrose sat down on Maich 26 to reply 
to the letter vvhich had leached him three days befoie, he was 
March a6 '' eighcd dowH by visible emotion “ I have received," 

^v^ote with touching dignity, “ your Majesty’s of 
to Charles tlie i2th of January, togethei with that maik of your 

1 Fuithei mstmclions to Sir W Fleming, May Wjgton Papeis, 
Maitland Club Mtscellany^ u, 479 It will be observed that it is only on 
the last point that Muiiay was to be consulted, not on the possible 
retention of an aimed force by Montrose I believe that the explanation 
I have given to it is the true one, but the language js obscure It must 
be remembeied that Charles gave verbal instructions to Flfenmjg, who 
would be able to clear up all doubtful points * See p 
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Majesty’s favour wherewithal you have been pleased to honour 
me/ for which I can make your Majesty no other humble 
acknowledgment, but with the more alacrity and bensell “ 
abandon still my life to search my death for the interests of 
your Majesty’s honour and service, with that integrity and 
dearness as your Majesty and all the world shall see that it is 
not your fortunes in you, but your Majesty, in whatsomever 
fortunes, that I make sacred to serve. ... If I may make bold 
to let fall to your Majesty a part of my humble thoughts, it 
should be my wish and humble desires your Majesty would be 
pleased, from all former experiences, to have a serious eye, now 
at last, upon the too open crafts are used against you chiefly in 
this conjuncture, and that it w^ould please your Majesty to be 
so just to yourself as ere you make a resolve upon your affairs 
or your person, your Majesty may be wisely pleased to hear 
the zealous opinions of your faithful servants who have nothing 
in their hearts, nor before their eyes, but the joy of your 
Majesty’s prosperity and greatness,” ® 

Having written these words of warning, the last ever 
addressed by him to his Sovereign, Montrose turned to Iris 
great enterprise as calmly as if he had known nothing of the 
Montrose’s malign influences which threatened to blast his career, 
changes. jg dangers revealqd in 

Charles’s letter, his prospects might seem hopeful even to one 
less sanguine than himself. The Act of Classes and the ex- 
clusiveness of the Kirk party had irritated considerable numbers 
of the Lowland gentry, to whom Montrose had despatched 
Colonel Sibbald — his faithful companion in his first hazai'dpus 
ride out of England — to warn them to be ready for his coming^ 
Further north, the new Marquis of Huntly — the Lord Lewis 
Cordon of Montrose’s earlier campaign — promised to bring 
with him the Gordon following. Montrose’s greatest danger 
lay in Leslie’s disciplined army, a very different body of men 
from the half-trained burghers and peasants who had fallen 



* 7 .^, force or vigour. 
C/icirl^s //. and Scotland^ 42. 

V 
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before his sword at Tippeimuir and Kilsyth Yet even heie 
hope was not wanting Middleton, -who had commanded the 
horse in Hamilton's expedition, was in ill odour with the ICirk, 
and he now professed to have such influence over Leslie’s 
cavaliy that he could bung them over to the Koyal cause ^ If 
Middleton was as good as his void, Leshe would be disanned, 
and all Scotland would be at Montrose’s feet 

For Montrose, theiefore, the one thing needful was to find 
a district in the Highlands wheie he could be safe from the 
State of the ^^^ack of disciplined ca\ airy till Middleton’s entice- 
noTthern meiits had time to woik Such a distiict might seem 
Highlands offered him by the Mackenzies, who spread 

over the western coast fiom Kintail on the south to the bordeis 
of Assynt on the north That the Macleods of Assynt would 
declare in his favour was at that time expected by Montrose, 
and further north were the Mackays, whose chief, Loid Reay, 
was an undoubted Royalist Noi did Montrose entertain any 
doubt that the Mackenzies could be trusted, as their chiefs, 
Seaforth — ^unceitam as his allegiance had been in the former 
wai — had given Montiose every possible assurance of fidelity, 
though in lus safe letirement in Holland he avoided running 
any personal nsk in the appi caching campaign His brothei, 
however, Thomas Mackenzie of Pluscardine, who had taken a 
leading pait in the Royalist insuirection of the preceding year,^ 
had remained in Scotland, and was probably expected to supply 
the place of the chief 

On Apnl 9, Montiose gave oideis to his old adversary 
Huny — who, with his usual readiness to attach himself indis- 
Apni9 cnminately to eithei side, was now serving as his 
Major-General — to conduct part of the forces to the 
Hurry mainland. Hmry landed at Thurso, whence he was 
to make his way as rapidly as possible to the Oid of Caithness, 

1 “ Middleton can take oft the most part of all then horse, to go 
along with him any way that he pleases to command them, but chiefly in 
the King’s service ” Ogilvy of Powrie to Montiose, Mai^^ 3, Deeds of 
MofUrose^ 286-7 Compare May to Charles, March 30 //. 

Ofid Scotland^ 49 * See p 63 
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a high hill overhanging the sea, over the piecipices of which 
lay the only track by which an advanang aimy could make its 
way into Sutheiland,^ a distnct held for the Covenanters by the 
Hurry m Earl of Sutherland Huny on the way captuied 
Caithness Dunbeath Castle, which was sacked by his men 
central y to the terms of the capitulation ^ Then pushing 
rapidly on he seized the impoitant position of the Ord, where 
after no long delay he was joined by Monti ose himself 

Montiose, having been compelled to leave parties of his 
foUoweis behind to hold Dunbeath Castle and to laise troops 
in Caithness, now found himself at the head of 
^edby about 40 mounted officers and some 1,200 footmen, 
on rose -vvjiom about 45 o wcic Danes 01 Geimans, and the 
letnamder peasants from the Oikneys Above him waved the 
standard of the King, of the dead Kmgiatlierthan of the living 
one It was ‘ of black damask with three pan of hands folded 
in each other, ^ lepresenting doubtless those of the thiee 
kingdoms, * and on each side of them three hands and naked 
arms out of a cloud with swords diawn’ To the foot was 
designed a standard of black taffety, in the middle of whicli 
was a man's head ‘bleeding as if cut off from a body.' 
Montiose's own characteiistic device showed a hon about to 
spiing acioss a rocky chasm, with the motto of JVil Medtim No 
mean mtrigue, no thought of personal mteiest lurked in tliat 
gallant heait 

Once over the Oid, Montrose ® pushed on along the coast 
till he was confronted by the woiks of Dunrobm Castle, 

1 Order to Huiry, April 9, Deeds of Monhoset 294. 

® Gordon of Sallagh’s Conimuatton of the Geneal Hist of the Earls of 
Stttherlandi 552 So far fiom Gordon’s political bias making him 
‘a doubtful authonty’ on the charge of plundering, as the editors 
Deeds of Moftttose suggest (297, note 32), the language of Gray- 
mond’s despatch MSS, 4jSSfi fol 5^4) far sponger 

than his 

® The only contemporary accounts of the movements which follow 
are those ofiGordon of Sallagh, noticed above, and a despatch, peihnps 
Sliorhan’s, on which is based an account pnnted m Balfour’s Annals 
J.Htst, fVorhSf IV, 8). Foi these and foi a criticism of tlie evidence on 
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garrisoned by Sutheiland’s tenants, as weie also tlie neighboui- 
ing fortresses of Skelbo, Skibo and Doinoch To 
mSuther avoid these ganisons, as well as those which had 
been placed in Biahan Castle and Ciomaity by 
Leslie, Montrose turned aside up Stiath Fleet, making his way 
slowly towaids Stiath Oykell, wheie he might expect 
fortoth to iecei\e intelligence that Pluscardine and the 
Mackenzies weie ready to welcome him to their 
glens Pluscaidine was fai away on the lands of the abbey ^ 
fiom which he deiived his title, ^ and without him the 
Mackenzies showed no signs of a disposition to use Was it 
meiely that Pluscaidine, havmg made lus peace with the 
Covenanting Goveinment, was unwilling to endangei his oivn 
safety, oi ivas it that Seaforth himself had sent seciet ordeis to 
his clansmen to keep aloof fiom Monti ose? Not a particle of 
evidence exists on the subject, but from all that is known 
of Seafoith's chaiactei, it seems probable that he would prefer 
a return to Scotland as the lesult of an agreement between 
Chailes and the Covenanting Government, to a hazaidous 
enterpnse wbich w'ould expose him to the implacable hostility 
of the lattei. Whatevei the explanation may be, Monti ose’s 
luin can be induectly traced to Charles's lesolution to play fast 
and loose with diplomacy and woi. The defection ol the 
Mackenzies foiced Montiose back upon the eastern coast 
where cavaliy chaiges iveie possible, and ivhere theiefoic his 
deficiency in that aim would expose him to almost ceitain 
destiuction 

No one knew bettei than the victoi of Phihphaugh how 
foimidable a body of disciplined cavaliy was against Montiose's 
^ ^ infantiy. When therefoie Leslie heaid of Montrose's 

Ar^dwoub landing, he did not content himself with ordering a 
at Brechin lendezvous at Brechin on Apiil 25 He also 

’which this account of the battle is based, I would lefei my readers to 
an article m the Edinburgh R&vtew for Januaiy 1894 

* A few miles from Elgin % 

a When Montrose \\as led as a pnsonei through that part of the 
country Pluscardine came to greet him. 
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gave special diicctions to Lieutenant- Colonel Stiachan, who 
was neaiei the scene of action,^ to push rapidly foiwaids and 
to gathei round him the ganisons — almost entiiely composed 
of cavaliy — of the posts occupied by the Covenanteis in the 
neighbourhood of the Dornoch Fiith. 

Strachan indeed was admiiably fitted foi the work on hand 
He had served as a Majoi in the English army against 
Hamilton m 1648, and had been cntiusted by Cromwell with 
the message to Aigyle which lesulted in then combination 
against the Engagers * He had been the first to bung to 
1649 Edinburgh the news of the execution of Charles I 
strwhan He not uunatuially became an object of suspicion to 
MShi4l commission of the Kirk, whuih, on Febiuary 5, 
and allowed 1640, diiccted a Committee to examine the scandals 

to sign the r. 1 1 T n j- 1 

Covenant ansing fioni his conduct. It was not till Maich 14 

that, after considerable discussion, he was allowed to sign the 
League and Covenant and admitted to the Piesbyteiian fold ^ 
Whatevei may ha\e been Stiachan’s hesitation on points of 
discipline, on points of pxactice he counted amongst the strictest 
Strachan's Presb>leiian zealots. He would have the State 
pohitio^n and army purged of all malignants and Engagers, 
the army work of the Lord done by the godly alone. 


^ We do not know where Stiachan was posted, but it is ceitain, as 
the editoib of the of Montrose (p 303, note 45) lemaik, tliat he 

cannot have staited with Leslie fiom Edinbuigh so os to reach Biechin on 
the 25th, and yet have fought at Carhisdale on the 27th. 

* Life of Blair y 206 

^ Grayniond to Bnennc, Feb, y, Hail MSS. 4 ,S 5 Ij f<^l 3 °^ See 
P IS 

‘ Minnies of the Qommusion of the General Assembly^ Feb, 8, March i, 
8, 13, 14, 1649 

* For Stiachan’s views, see his letter published in the Deeds of Monl* 
losCy 302 The date IS loin away, but ib given in Wodiow*s Index as 
June 3. The editois, seeing that June 3, 1650, is obviously impossible, 
assign It to Jan 3, 1650, which is also impossible, as it is addiessed to 
Guthiie a^minibter of Lauder, from which place he lemoved to StuUng in 
November 1649 I believe the leal date to have been June 3, 1649 This 
view is confirmed by Btrachan’s language about purging the army, in 
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Though accepted by the Kirk, he got into difficulties with 
Leslie, who objected to allow a companion of sectaries to 
serve in his ranks Leslie’s scruples, howevei, gave way 
before the arguments of Mungo Law, one of the notable 
pieachers of the day, who told him that if he cashiered 
Strachan he ‘would want the piayers of 10,000 of the saints 
and godly of Edinbmgh ’ ^ Not long afterwards the part 
taken by Strachan in the dispersal of Pluscardme’s foices 
at Balvenie gave him an assuied position Leshe now knew 
his man It might be doubtful whethei Stiachan could be 
trusted to fight against the English It was ceitam that he 
could be tiusted to fight against Montrose 

When, theiefore, on the morning of Apiil 27, a Council of 
War at which Strachan and the Earl of Sutherland weie 
i6so piesent was held at Tain, it was lesolved that 
ACounaiof Sutherland and his followeis should be sent off to 
War at Tam guard theiT owii di&tnct in Montrose’s icar, and to pre- 
vent lum fiom receiving reinforcements from the exti erne north 
The debate then turned on the question whether it was 
desiiable to maich at once ivith the lemamder of the troops 
against Montrose, who was supposed to be still m Stiath 
Oykell Those who opposed an immediate advance, did so 
on the giound that, as it was Satuiday, and they could not 
expect to come up with the enemy till the moirow, it was 
unseemly to make piepaiations for a battle to be fought on 
the Loid’s day Beloie a lesolution was taken news ainved 
that Montrose had moved down by the side of the Kyle of 
Sutherland, wheie the united waters of the Oykell and the 
Shin flow thiough a chain of lakelets mto the Donioch Firth 
On the reception of this inlelhgence it was detei mined to 
bnng on a conflict without further delay. 

Of Montrose’s movements dunng the week before the 

which he takes no notice of the Act relating to the subject passed on 
June 21, 1649 VI paiL 11 446 

* Balfour^ m 413, 414 Balfoui puts this .il the beginning of May, a 
montli too late See Uiaymond to Bnenne, Apul Jjf, Harl ATSS 4,551, 
fol 341 
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battle, whethei he spent one day or six in Strath Oykell, it is 
impossible to speak wth certainty ^ Theie can, however, be no 

Montrobc’s mustered his little force 

move- at Caibisdale, at the foot of the glen through which 
the Culiain burn buists out of the hills to mingle 
with the wateis of the Kyle of Sutheiland about a mile and a 
half lowei down The giound on which the Royalist 
tion f army was posted was rugged enough to present diffi- 
Caibisdaie assailants on horseback, and it rose giadu- 

ally up to the foot of the steep side of Craigcaoinichean — the 
Mossy Hill — the lower part of which was clothed with a thinly 
planted wood of stunted birch As Montrose commanded a 
view reaching for about a mile and a half in the direction from 
which any enemy was likely to approach, he might calculate, 
apparently with safety, that if any cavalry advanced to attack 
him he would have time to draw back his men into the wood, 
wheie, if they climbed sufficiently high, they ought to be able 
to defend themselves with ease He could dispose, as had 
been said, of 1,200 foot and forty hoise He was the more 
confident as he had been told that the enemy had no more 
than a single troop of horse in the country, and it is probable 
that he expected the Rosses and Monros who were settled m 
those parts to join then foices to his own, though they were in 
reahty prepaied to take the part of the winning side, whichever 
it might piove lo be. 

Strachan, on the othei side, had with him about 220 horse 
and thuty musketeers, to say nothing of 400 Rosses and 
Strachan’s Monios upoH whom no dependence could be placed, 
force When he arrived at Wester Feain he had still the 
Cairon to cross, and by way of the ford, by which alone the 
river was at that time passable, he had about eight miles to 
The he ^ovet to reach Montrose Of these eight miles 
of the more than six weie thickly oveispiead with broom, 
which still glows piofusely by the sides of the rail- 

‘ Goitl^ of vSalligh says that he h.id l)etjn six d.tys at Carbisdale I 
incline lo believe the despatch piinted by Balfour (see p. 2ii, 
note 3), that he only airived there on the 27 th, 
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way and the road Even if the broom had not been there, tire 
levels were such as to render an advancing foice invisible from 
Carbisdale till a little befoie the Culiain bum w^as reached ^ 
It is theiefoic safe to conclude that Stiachan was able to reach 
Advance this poiiit unobser\ed, and that it was somewhere 
^Mont leceived intelligence that Montrose^s 

horse little band of forty horse was galloping towaidshim “ 
If Stiachan had been so minded it would have been easy 
foi him to ovei whelm Montrose’s hoise, but he was too good 
a soldier to think of giMiig the alarm to the enemy’s 
unwSimg to foot, who would at once slip up the hill and thereby 
attack It protiact the war amongst the Highlands The clans 
would then, it might be feared, again rall> lound Montrose, and 
theie might w^ell be another Imeilochy and another Kilsyth 
With this fear before him Stiachan, acting on the advice of 
his scoutmaster, Andrew Monro, concealed his men 
in a gully ovei shadowed by broom, with the excep- 
tion of a single troop. The stratagem took effect 
Montrose’s reconnoitring party — for it was no more than that — 
diew icin at sight of the enemy and hastened back with the 
tidings that his numbers “weie by no means formidable On 
receding the news Monti ose made what must lia\e appeared 
to him to be adequate picpaiations Placing him- 
self at the head of the main body, he gave the com- 
mand of the \an to Huiiy. Occupied with these 
caies, he allowed— such at least is the most reasonable expla- 
nation at hand — some minutes to pass before he w^as aware that 
the enemy had crossed the Culrain burn in unexpected numbers, 


MonUose’s 

preiwia 

tions 


^ Thib I ascertained when walking along the load in 1893 
** I have assumed that Montiose occupied the rising and rugged gioimd 
which IS tiadalionally pointed out as the site of the battle, and which is 
marked by cross swords in the accompanying map Broom alone would 
not have hidden horses There is no direct evidence that Slrachan aimed 
at catching the infanLiy, but if it had not been so he would have made a 
dash at the leconnoilrmg horse Moieovei, at the council at Tain, when 
Montrose was supposed to be in Stiath Oykell, it was consid<|fed ‘ that it 
was \ei> piobable, the enemy’s stiength being in foot, they would take the 
hills upon the advance of more of our horses ’ 
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and 'v\as sweeping down at full chaige upon his still 
disordeied ranks Giaspmg the danger in an instant, Mont- 
Montroscs ordcis to his whole force to seek sheltei 

defeat, ainongst the biiches on the hill side ^ It was all 
too late In spite of the inequaUties and roughness of the 
ground Strachon’s horse broke in upon his airay before the 
manoeuvre was accomplished The loity horsemen were soon 
broken Down went the Royal standard with its avenging 
aims, and down went the gallant men who guarded it The 
Orkney levies, unused to war, fled at the first sign of danger, 
whilst the Danes and Germans, old soldieis as they were, 
letreated mto the fringe of the wood, wheie the trees did not 
grow thickly enough to protect them At the first assault they, 
too, broke and fled The supenonty of cavalry over infantry 
had vindicated itself in face of unusual obstacles In the pur 
suit which followed, all of Monti ose^s folio wmg, with the 
exception of about a hundred scattered men, were slam or 
taken Eighty of the Rosses, who had taken no pait m the 
light, were in time to share in ‘ the execution ’ 

Monti ose himself succeeded in effecting his escape Young 
Lord Frendiaught, it is said,** peisuaded him to accept his 
and flight hoi se Oiice at a safe distance Montiose dismounted, 
and stiippmg off his belt and sw^oid, his coat and the jewel of 
the Gaiter which scarcely more than a month befoie he had re- 
ceded from Charles, he donned a peasant’s garb As the way 
by which he had come W'^as blocked by Sutherland, his only 
chance of escape lay in his being able to reach the western sea, 
where some fishei man’s bark might take him back to Kirkwall 
to raise anew the standard of his King, In company with the 

* The two movementis —first, the oideimg of the axmy, and secondly, 
Uie retieat ‘to a wood and ciaggy mountain which was not far distant’ — 
are both placed by Gordon after ‘ the mtelligence of the approach of some 
horse,’ this being shown by words in the preceding paragraph to refer to 
intelligence bioiight by the reconnoitimg pniLy 

In the despatch given by Balfour it is called a charge?, but, at least m 
the usual sense of the >\oid, it would be impossible for cavalry to charge 
on such ground * See the Deeds of Montrose^ 308, 309 
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new Earl of Kinnoul ^ aiid a few otheis whom he had gathered 
lound him, he made his way up Strath Oykell, doubtless keep- 
ing high up on the hillside to avoid the peiil which lurked in 
human habitations Progress under these conditions would be 
labonous even foi a well-equipped tiavellci To wanderers 
without guides and without the means of piocuiing food it 
thieatened to be fatal One by one the membcis of the little 
band dropped behind. Kinnoul, worn out by toil and famine, 
lay down to die on the mountain side. Montiose himself, ac- 
companied by Major Sinclair alone, staggered on, having 
lighted on a cottage where biead and milk was given them 
After tliree days the pan descended into Assynt, on the western 
slope of the hills ^ 

Here Montrose might at least expect to be among friends. 
When he was last in Scotland, the Macleods of Assynt had 
Madeoci been dependants of Seafoith, and their chief, 
of Assynt Maclcod, had, as a boy, seived for a shoit time 

under Montiose himself on one of those rare occasions when 
Seafoith attempted to ledeem by act his piofessions of loyalty 
to the King. Montrose was unawaie that since that time 
Macleod had quaiielled with Seaforth, had transfened his alle- 
giance to Sutherland, and had been by him appointed sheriff 
depute of Assynt That in this change of front Macleod 
was inspiicd by any wide political pnnciples is extremely 
unlikely The clan-feeling was inedominant in the Highlands, 
and by accepting the piotection ol Sutherland he bound 
bmself, esjiecially now that a civil office had been given him, 
to serve that Covenanting jiarty to which Sutherland gave his 
support 

Maclcod was also attached to the Covcnanteis by marriage 
His wife was a daughter of Andiew Monro, who had scouted 
for Strachan at Carbisdale, and whose first thought after the 

* A brother of the one who died in the Orkneys (see p. 208) The 
existence of this call has I icon qucslionul on veiy insufficient grounds. 
I have stated view of the case m a letter to the Aiheiucum of 
Nov. II, 1893 

Gordon^s Cent, oj iha of the Eoi-ldom of StUhtrlmuii 555 
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Macleod 
leceives t. 
massage 


Capture of 
Montrose 


Victory had been to send a message to his son-in-law, bidding 
him to airest Montrose if he came in his way Accordingly, 
either Macleod himself, or, accoiding to some ac- 
counts, his }oung i\ife in his absence, sent out search 
paities to aiiest the wanderei One of these paities 
fell in ^Mth Montrose, and boie him to their master’s 
castle of Aidvieck It is of little impoitance whether 
the deed was done by the mastei or the mistiess of that abode 
If Macleod himself was absent at the time, he returned whilst 
Monti ose was still in custody, and must, therefoie, be held 
responsible for his detention 

Monti ose himself found it difficult to lealise that all chance 
of deliveiance A\as at an end. He pleaded haid with Macleod 
to accompany him to the Oikneys, where he pro- 
bably beluned that the leinforcements which he ex- 
pected to accompany Eythin had already landed 
Macleod was obdurate, and when Major-General 
Holboin, a Scot who, before the days of the New 
Model, had been m the seivice of the Enghsh Par- 
liament,^ airived with ordeis to fetch away the pnsoner, he 
delivered him up ivithout compunction 

'J'hat Macleod’s conduct should lend itself to hostile com- 
mcnl was natuial enough. Though iheie is not a shadow of 
^ , e\ idence that he had acted ti eachei ously, or had done 

ofMaUeod’s anything more than his duty to ffie Goveinmcnt of 
which he was a servant, the plain fact that he had 
delivered up a hero who believed him to be a fnend mihtated 
agamst him, and the ill-opinion entertained of him was 
strengthened when, a tew weeks later, he appeared in Edin- 
burgh to claim the blood-money which he had earned Mac- 
leod would have won tame xf he had ruined himself by piotect- 
ing the fugitive who had taken refuge with him under a mis- 
taken belief, but he was not the man to iisk his own fortunes 
by such an heroic disregard of consequences It is unlikely 
that he ever conceived the idea that it was possible for him to 
act otherw'ise than he did ^ 

1 See Great Cntl Wat, ii 94, 98, 1S3 * Gordon, 555 
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The thoughts of posterity aie with the captive, not mth the 
captor, Montrose^ swoid had at last been shatteied in his 
Montrcwe’s hand The cause of the ideal monaichy foi which he 
had stepped into the lists had been too heavily 
an end weighted by the veiy unideal monaich \\ho was 
seeking to le-establish himself in powei and comfoit by sacii- 
ficing every principle foi which Montrose was exposing his life 
The hero’s woik, as an active lestoiei of a system of govern- 
ment which the piogiess of events had rendeied foi evei im- 
possible, was now at an end His ivork as a sufferei 

His career *■ 

fthamnityi was beginning The simplicity of aim which marred 
beginning carecr as a factor in the complex web of political 
life gave mspiialion to his martyidom, and appealed to hearts 
which beat, not for wise airangement of the affairs of the woild, 
but foi nobility of chaiacter coupled with absolute foigetful- 
ness of self Behind the successful wanioi, behind the 
utterer of crude political opinions, stood levealed the man. 

On or about May 8 Holboin handed Monti ose over to 
Leslie at Tain The pnsonci was at once despatched south- 
May8(o Ward, togethei with othei captives taken at Carbis- 
dale. An onlooker, who saw him on his way tlirough 
Lovat, descubed him as mounted on a Shetland pony 
with ‘ a quilt of lags and straw ’ by way of a saddle 
and pieces of lope foi stumps His feet were 
‘ fastened undei the hoise’s belly with a tether ’ His 
uppei gaiment >vas ‘ a lagged old dark leddish plaid,’ 
probably the same as that in which he had disguised himself 
aftei his defeat On either side of him maiched a musketeer, 
and behind him followed the tiain of his fellow-piisoners, 
tmdging along the load He was at that time suffermg 
fiom a burning fever, but his look was calm and high. 
May to “ Montrose,” cued an old woman as be crossed the 
bndge at Inverness, “ look above , view those 
Inverness, rumous houses of mine which you occasioned to be 
burnt down when you besieged Inverness i ^ It is ever so. 

’ The editors of the Z>ee<^s of Montrose^ 315-321, have collected all 
available infomialion on Montiose’s progress, and have given refeiences to 
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■\\Tiat to the captain is a necessary operation of wai is ruin to 
the peasant 

The magistrates of Inverness showed kindness to the 
unhappy prisoners, offering wine as they passed The otheis 
drank heartily of it, but Montrose would not taste it till he had 
mingled it with water “ My loid,” said an aged citizen, him^ 
self a prop of the Covenanting cause in the noith, as he 
watched the captive passing out of the gate, “ I am Sony for 
your cncumstances ” am Sony,*’ lephed Montiose, “foi 
Mayio being the object of your pity” Dunng the next 

ftwiT received visits from the Royalist gentry, 

liis fiiends who came to condole with him in his misfortune , 
amongst them Mackenzie of Pluscardine, whose failure to 
appear m Strath Oykell had been the main cause of that 
misfortune. Pluscardine would hardly have appeared unless 
he had been peisonally free from blame. 

Harsher voices were soon heard At Keith on Sunday, 
May 12 , a mimster chosen to preach before Montrose chose 
May 13 words spoken by Samuel to Agag * 

Aseimonon « As thy sword hath made women childless, so shdl 
thy mother be childless among women.” The 
invective which followed disgusted even the Covenanteis pre- 
sent Montrose listened patiently for a time, and then with 
the woids “Rail on, Rabshakeh,” turned hzs back to the 
pieacher It is said that furthei on, at Grange House, the 
Montrose mansion made the guard diunk, m hope 

attempts to that Montrose might escape disguised in her 
clothes, but that he was detected by a soldier and 
brought back m custody 

At last, on May i8, the sad and weaiisome pilgrimage 
leached its end at Edmbuigh As Montrose had already been 
May i8 declared a traitor by Parliament, no formal judiaal 
proceedings were required to condemn him, nor 
buigh any consideration for the master whom he 

• 

the sources fiom which it has been drawn. Of course the old woman did 
not give vent to her feelings in this literary form. 
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served likely lo stand in the way of his doom. On the day 
before his arrival Parliament had appointed a committee to 
give directions for his reception and execution It was, 
therefore, by the order of this committee that Montrose was 
met at the Water Gate Port at the lower end of the Canongate 
He 18 placed ^7 magistiates, who placed him in a cart driven 
wdiliJs hangman. His hands were tied to the sides 

hands tied of the cait, in order, as it was said, that he might 
not be able to protect his face against stones oi dirt thiown at 
him by the ciowd which hned the street It was also said 
that, with the object of piovoking the people to violence, 
many widows of men slam by his followers had been hired to 
appeal in the throng. If this tale be tiue, those who had 
Progress Organised this ciuel plot were giievously disap- 
lOiro^hthe pointed. So calm and majestic was the aspect of 
the captive that hands piepaied to stiike hung 
down, and hostile eyes were bedewed with tears. The 
Countess of Haddington, venturing to laugh, was silenced by 
a rude voice telling her that it would bettei become her to nde 
m the cart as an adulteress. Argyle, too, had not thought it 
Axle’s shame to seat himself in a balcony, together with his 
retreat gQj^ Lord I-rOme and Lome’s newly marned wife, to 
gloat over the misfortunes of the great enemy of their house, 
but they daied not meet the eye of Montrose As they 
caught his unabashed gaze, they stealthily crept back into the 
house, “No wonder,” cned an Englishman who witnessed 
their retreat, “ they start aside at his look, for they durst not 
look him in the face these seven yeais bygone ” 

At last the cart stopped at the door of the Tolbooth. 
“ Fellow,” said Montrose to the hangman, after his hands had 
Montrose been loosed, “ there is dnnk-money for dnving the 
in prison a Qiice iHSide the piison doors he was accosted 

by commissioners fiom the Pailiament Before he would 
consent to answer them, he inquired on what teims they stood 
with the King. When he was told that Pailiament and the 
King weie ^ced, he contented Inmself with asking to be 
allowed to rest. He was weary, he said, of the day’s journey, 
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‘and the compliment they had put upon him that day was 
somewhat tedious ' The next day was a Sunday, but it was 


to be no day of Sabbath rest for Montrose He 
nMayig baited by ministers and laymen all equally 

urgent i\ith him to acknowledge his sm No woid 
Msitcra submission could they drag from him 


Early on Monday morning he was again exposed to assault 
Four ministers came to urge him to pemtence in the name of 


May 20 
Montrose 
que'jtioned 
by four 
uiintsiers 


the General Assembly Had he not come into 
the land ‘ \uth a commission from the King to fight 
against his countiy, and raise a civil war within our 
bowels ^ ’ Had he not taken Insh and Popish rebels 


by the hand? Had not hu, men spoiled and ravaged the 
country through which their path had been marked by blood- 
shed? Monhose uiged that it was impossible to restrain 
unpaid troops from plundering, and that as fai as bloodshed 
was concerned ‘ he would rather it had all come out of his own 
veins ’ As for the charge of employing such troops at all, he 
lephed to it in charactenstic fashion “ No wonder,” he said, 
“ tliat the King should take any of his subjects who could help 
him, when those who should have been his best subjects deserted 
and’opposed him We see what a company David took to defend 
him in the time of his strait ” Montrose, in short, saw the 
nation in die King, whilst his antagonists had some idea of the 
value of constitutional foims and national nghts, even when 


they shamed them to suit their own purposes 

The same spirit animated Montrose when he answered a 
complaint that he had bioken the Cotenant “ The Covenant 
which I took,” he cned, “ I own it, and adhere to it 
Bishops, I care not foi them, I never intended to 
Coveimiit ^^yj^nce their interest, but when the King had 


gianted you all youi desires, and you were every one sitting 
under his tane and under his fig-tree— that then you should 
have taken a party in England by the hand and entered into 
a league and covenant with them against the King, was the thing 
I judged my duty to oppose to the yondmost ” It was lawful, 
in short, for the King’s seivant to ally himself with piedatory 
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Highlanders and * Insh Papists ’ to maintain the King’s authoiity. 
It was unlawful for the Scottish Parliament to fight against a 
King whose victory would have rendeied Parliamentary nght 
nugatoiy in Scotland as well as m England. 

Happily, in this world of mingled motives, the coirectness 
of a religious or pohtical creed does not form a test by which 
Montrose distmguish the noble from the ignoble man 

prepares They httle knew Montrose who imagined him likely 
befo?e to seek escape from his persecutors by suicide, and 
Parliament denied him the use of a razor He 

had made up his mind to treat the Pailiament, before which 
he was now summoned, as the High Court of his Sovereign, 
and when he entered the hall in which it sat, pale and worn 
as he was, and with the comeliness of his face marred by his 
untrimmed beard, the splendour of the dress he had chosen 
was sigmficant of the attitude which he had assumed towards 
the enemies who filled the benches He was clothed in a suit 
of black cloth thickly overlaid with costly lace, whilst his upper 
coat was of scarlet tnmmed with silver. Round his hat was a 
silver band His stockings, his gaiters, and the roses in his 
shoes were of carnation silk 

When Montrose was admitted to the Parhament House he 
had to listen to an harangue from Loudoun of the usual 
Loudoun’s Condemnatory character As soon as he was 
allowed to speak, he explained the reason why he 
appeared bareheaded before those whom he had little 
occasion to lespect “Since,” he said, “you have agreed 
with the King, I look upon you as if his Majesty were sitting 
amongst you, and m that relation I appear with this reverence 
— bareheaded.” Then he told the story of his life, much 
as he had told it to his clencal toimentors He had been 
faithful to the first Covenant For the Solemn League 
and Covenant, * he thanked God he was never m it, and so 
could not break it’ He had, m 1644, entered Scotland by 
his Majesty’s commission to make a diversion against a faction 
which had assisted the Enghsh rebels. 

“ WTiat my carnage was in this country, many of you may 

VOL T o 
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bear witness Disordeis in arms cannot be prevented, but 
they were no sooner known than punished Never was any 
man’s blood spilt but in battle, and even then, many 
thousand hves have I pieserved. And I dare here a\ow, m 
the piesence of God, that never a hair of Scotsman’s head that 
I could save fell to the ground My coming at this time was 
by his Majesty’s just commands, in order to the accelerating 
the treaty betwixt him and you , his Majesty knowing that, 
whenever he had ended with you, I was ready to retire upon 
his call I may say that never subject acted upon more 
honourable grounds, nor by so lawful a power as I did in these 
services ” If they would judge jusdy it would be well ** If 
not,” he ended by saying, “ I do heie appeal fiom you to the 
righteous Judge of the world, who one day must be your judge 
and mine, and who always gives out righteous judgments ” 

From the stem enemies who sat on the judgment-seat, 
Montrose had neither justice nor favour to expect They had 
Montrose’s ^00 many wiongs to avenge, and many of them had 
sentence bitter lecollecUons of their own dastaidly flight 

before his avenging sword, not to clothe themselves m the com- 
forting vesture of patnotic sentiment The senience, prepared m 
advance, was pionounced by Johnston of Wamston as Clerk 
Registiar. Montrose was to be hanged for three hours on a 
gibbet erected near the Cross in the High Stieet, with a copy 
of Wishaifs Histoiy and of his own Declaration ^ about his 
neck His coipse was then to be beheaded and dismembered.^ 
The head was to be fixed to the Tolbooth at Edinburgh, the 
legs and arms to the gates of Stirling, Glasgow, Perth and 
Abeideen, the body to be bmied, if the condemned man 
repented, m the Greyfnais’ Chuich , if he did not repent, on 
the Burroughmooi, m the place where cnminals were interred 
In the eyes of the modern reader the strangest part of the 
sentence is that which treated the carrying of Wishaifs History 
as an addition to the disgrace of the hero whose valour it 

* See p 190 

* The word quartered used m the sentence cannot meaR anything but 
this, as the trunk still remained 
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commemorated To the contempoiary Piesbyteiian vScot it 
was a recoid, not of heioic achievements, but of causeless 
slaughtei 

Montrose had hoped for a moie honourable form of death 
by the headsman’s axe * ** It becomes them ” he said, as he 
was removed fiom the Parliament House, “rather to be hang- 
man than foi me to be hanged ” Pailiament had given him 
permission to see his friends, but either he refused to avail 
himself of it, or the favoui was intercepted That night he 
slept, accoiding to the acknowledgment of his guards, as 
calmly as ever they had themselves On the moinmg of the 
2rst he dressed himself \nth care, this time in a 
MmSws's scarlet mantle trimmed with gold lace In such 
execution g^^se he passed along the few steps which parted the 
piison from the lofty gibbet, thirty feet high, which now stood 
up m the midst of the street. '\^en he reached the place of 
execution he foigave his enemies “ I blame no man,” he said 
“I complain of no man They are instiuments, God forgive 
them ” What he had done, he reiterated, had been done in 
obedience to the just commands of his lawful soveieign, ‘ for 
his defence in the day of his distress against those that did nse 
up against him’ He knew nothing, but to fear God and 
honour the Kmg, according to the commandments of God and 
the laws of nature and nations. The late King had ‘ hved a 
saint and died a maityr’ “ For this king never people weie 
happier of a king His commandments to me were most just ; 
m nothing that he promises will he fail ; he deals justly with 
all men I pray God he be so dealt with that he be not 
betrayed under trust, ^ as his father was ” Then after a few 
more words and an interval of silent prayer, Montrose sub- 
mitted to have his hands bound , and protesting that he counted 
this more honourable than the jewel of the Garter, he bent his 
neck to receive the book and the declaration Then stepping 
up the ladder he met his death as calmly as be had been 

* That 13 To say, by those who had given him reason to trust them with 

bis person. 
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accustomed to watch the wavering fortunes of the battle-field. 
The remainder of the gnm sentence was duly earned out ^ A 
hero had passed to his rest For him it was better that a veil 
should be cast over the future of his beloved country, and of 
his idolised Sovereign A few more weeks of hfe would have 
revealed to him a Charles who was neither great, good nor just, 
veiling his honour before the Covenantmg crew, and seeking to 
gain his ends by walking in the crooked paths of deceit 

' Foi lefeiences to the evidence on which this narrative rests, see 
Napier, Memoir $ of Montrose^ ii. 777-So9 
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CHAPTER X 

THE TREATY OF HELIGOLAND 

It is depressing to turn from the death-scene of the pure-souled 
champion of monarchy who had set his life upon the cast to the 
, . plots of the intiiguers who, on either side of the 
strength aod sea, Were makmg their game to win ease or power. 

Amongst this baser class Argyle was pre-eminent 
Far supenor to Montrose in political insight, Argyle had early 
recognised that government could only be firmly established in 
Scotland with the goodwill of the Piesbytenan middle classes, 
and that it was folly for the smaller kingdom to dream of 
imposing Its will upon the larger Unhappily this statesmanlike 
msight into the reahties of the situation only served to bnng 
into relief the shiftmess of his character As in 1648 he had 
attached himself to Cromwell, m 1650 he attached himself to 
Charles, and in taking up Charles’s cause he had set himself 
to forward what he knew to be the hopeless task of forcing 
Presbytenanism on England, a task all the more hopeless 
because the young King m whose name the effort was to be 
made regarded the attempt with aversion, and would find his 
natuial supporters amongst those very nobles who had been the 
chief antagonists of Aigyle. Whether Charles lost or won 
Argyle was ruined To balance between Charles and the 
Presbyteiians, to attempt to convince Charles that the Kirk 
was less opinionative than it was, and to attempt to convince 
the Kirk that Charles was devoted to its mteiests, was now the 
height of wisdom foi the Achitophel of his generation He 
had schemed and intrigued, but no word of honest warning to 
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his countiymen had sprung to his lips as he followed the 
multitude turning aside to what he knew to be stupendous folly. 

On May 15 ^ Fleming leached Edinburgh with Charles’s 
01 del foi the disbandment of Monti ose’s force. If Arg}^le w^as 
— as suiely must ha\e been the case — a paity to the 
AmvZio?- baigain to w^hich Chailes had assented,^ there is no 
difficulty in understanding why he ostensively with- 
Argyie takes paiticipatioii 111 the proceedings which 

the^^eed* execution of his own personal enemy ® 

mgB^a^nst His partisans m Pailiament were slow to imitate 
this hnc-diawm diplomacy They had now before 
them the agieement to which Charles had with great reluctance 
Ma 18 consented On May 18, the day on which Charles’s 
Additional noblcst champioii was borne as a captive through 
the sheets ot Edmbuigh, the Scottish Pailiament 
mjssioners j^g^Q^yed to Send additional instructions to its Com- 
mission's at Bieda, directing them to insist on fai more 
stnngent terms than those which had been ongmally presentedL 
At the beginning of the negotiations Chailes had been asked to 
declare void all treaties and agreements contrary to the laws 
against toleration of ‘ the Popish religion ’ He was now asked 
to declaie void * all treaties 01 agieemenls whatsoever with the 
bloody rebels m Ireland, and to declare that ’ he ' would never 
allow nor permit any libeity of the Popish lehgion in Ii eland 
or any other part of’ his dominions His plea for postponing 
his oath to the Covenants was summarily lejected He was to 
take it whenever the Commissioners chose to demand it, and 
the Commissioners weie told to demand it either before or at 
his landing 111 Scotland Charles’s entreaty for permission to 
be given to the Engagers to letum to their native land was met 
by the leply that, if the Engagers ^vished to return, they would 
have first to give satisfaction to the Kiik, and then security to 
the kingdom not to trouble its peace. Even then they would 

1 This IS the date given m a letter fiom Edinburgh in A JPerJ JOiumal^ 
E, 777j S a letter of May 9 in ^ Brtef Relation (E, 601 , 12 ), which 
makes him land on the 8 th, can only embody a false report. 

• See p 206 • State Trials^ v 1,427. 
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not be suffered to come within the verge of the Court. It must 
be distinctly understood that Parhament had no intention of 
repealing a single clause of the Act of Classes.^ 

The determination of Parliament to show even this modi- 
fied grace to the Engageis was soon put to the test On May 24 ^ 
May 24 Will Murray ainved, bringing with him Callander, 
one of the least obnoxious of the Engagers It is 
M^y indeed probable that Callander had been sent over 
CaUander the gTOund If SO, it soon appeared that the 

feeling in Parliament agamst granting him permission to remain 
Callander ^^s too stiong to ,be icsistcd. The most that his 
friends dared to ask was that he should be allowed 
Scotland fifteen days to settle his affaiis. The proposal was, 
however, defeated, and he was ordered to quit the country in 
The lords three days It was significant tliat whilst the barons ^ 
and burgesses voted in tlie majonty, the lords, pre- 
sumably mcluding Argyle himself, voted m the 
minonty The middle classes winch Argyle had raised to 
power would have nothing to say to the politic compliances of 
their leader ^ 

The difficulty of reconciling Charles to Callander’s expulsion 
was nothing in companson with the difficulty of reconcihng 
Mayas ^ 1 ”^ to the executiou of Montrose Yet a letter 

gutter which Will Murray brought from the King to the 

Charles Parliament may have served to convince the latter 
that the task was not altogethei hopeless The letter itself, 
written on May 12, on the first vague news of Montrose’s 
defeat,® has unfortunately not been preserved Accordmg to a 

1 lastrucUons fiom Parliament, May 18 , Draft of Explanation to be 
given to the Commissioners, May 15 , C/ar S( P App lix, , Propositions 
to be offered to the King, May 18 (?), Thwloc, 1 147. 

^ Giaymond to Bnenne, HarL MSS 4,551, fol. 513 

^ le the country gentlemen. 

^ Acts of Pari of Sc ^ pait u 568 ; BcUfcniJ^ iv. 25 , Graymond to 
Edenne, Harl MSS 4.SS1, SI 3 

® In a letter fiom Breda, wntten on May 9, we read that there 
weie tlien some rumours of Montrose’s defeat, Clwrlos //, and ScoU 
landi 89, 
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report of the substance of it given out in Parliament, Charles 
merely expressed himself as ‘heartily sorry that James Graham 
had invaded this kmgdom, and how he had discharged him 
from doing the same, and earnestly desires the estates of 
Parliament to do himself that justice as not to believe that he 
was accessory to the said mvasion in the least degree ’ Possibly 
if we had die letter itself before us it might be found that 
Charles simply dissociated himself from Montrose’s invasion on 
the ground that he had countermanded it by orders sent 
through Fleming, and this supposition obtains support from the 
fact that it \\as accompanied by a copy of the lettei in which he 
gave oiders to Monliose to lay down his arms.^ 

A few words added by Argyle himself put a still worse con- 
struction on the relations between Charles and Montrose He 
j announced that he had received a letter from Lothian, 
telling lum ‘ that his Majesty was no ways sorry that 
James Giaham was defeated, in respect he had made 
that invasion without and contrary to his command ^ Charles 
was neither truthful nor high-minded, but it is at least impro- 
bable that he should have mtended to say that he had never at 
any time ordered Montrose to invade Scotland when his own 
letter to Montrose urging him to persist m his undertaking had 
long been m prmt,^ and was known as familiaily to Argyle and 
Lothian as to himself On the other hand, there is evidence 
that Argyle was anxious to clear Chailes of what was conceived 
amongst the Covenanters to be the disgrace of instigating 
Montrose to invade the country “ James Graham,” he had 
written to Lothian three days before this scene in Parhament, 
“ was warned to be sparing m speaking to the King’s 
disadvantage, or else he had done it , for before the Parhament, 
in his own justification, he said he had several commissions 
from the Kmg for all that he did ; yea, he had particular orders, 
and that lately, for coming to the mainland of Scotland ” ^ 

On the whole, therefore, the most likely explanation is that 

1 Balfour, iv 24 ^ Ib iv 25. ® gee p 192* 

‘ Ajfgyle to Lothian, May 22, Aiiaam and Lothtan Cof respondence, 
11. 262 
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Argyle, trusting to Chailes’s eagerness to be received in 
Scotland and his well-known easiness of chaiacter, did not 
scruple to distort or exaggerate phrases which, as 
Charles spokcn, bore a comparatively, though only a compara- 
lively, innocent meamng It can hardly be doubted 
Argyle? Will Murray brought with him another letter 

from Chailes to Argyle himself, and it may well be that it con- 
tained words expiessing confidence that the understanding 
about the indemmty for Monti ose would, m spite of the conflict 
at Carbisdale — of which alone Charles had as yet any knowledge 
— be carried out without delay. At all events, it was not 
thought well to publish Charles’s letter to the Pailiament, a 
wateiy account of it, m which he was made meiely to ask for 
further information, being put into circulation ^ It was 
enough, it would seem, if the hnes were traced out in Pailia- 
ment, within which Charles would be expected to bear himself 
in his relations with the leading Covenanters when at last he 
landed in Scotland Befoie that time he would know that he 
was expected to lepudiate Montrose, and there was httle likeh- 
hood that, being the man he was, he would do otherwise than 
repudiate one who long before that time arrived would be 
counted amongst the dead 

If the lesson had been doubtful, it would be strengthened 
by the measuie served out to Montrose’s principal followers. 

Mayag- On May 29, Huiry, who had served all causes with 
impartiahty, and Spottiswoode, who had taken a 
SiSttose’s l^a-ding part in the murder of Donslaus, were be 
foiiowera headed. On June 7, Hay of Dalgetty together with 
Sibbald, who had been sent before Montrose to rouse the 
gentry to take arms for the King, underwent the like sentence 
If the French Agent is to be trusted, Sibbald had been put ta 
the torture, and had acknowledged a design for seizing the 
Castle of Edinburgh A fifth victim, Colonel Chartens, was 
executed on the 21st ^ Of the common soldiers who had been 


* Ckarhs I JU and Scotland^ 103 

» Graymond to Brienne, Sari JI/SS 4,551, fol 513 ; Balfotii , 
hr. 32, Acts of the Pari of Sc vi partu. 572, 573; Nicoll’s 16. 
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taken piiboners, the foreigners received passes to enable them 
to return to the Continent The Oikney men had been alieady 
Treatment About forty, who had wivcs and children 

of the or aged parents depending on them, were restored to 
their homes Of the remainder, who numbered 241, 
SIX fisheimen were presented to Argyle, and six to David Leslie, 
whilst SIX others were given to Sir James Hope to work in his 
lead-names All the rest were presented to the Earl of Angus and 
Sir Robert Moray as recruits for regiments m the French ser\ ice ^ 

Punishments were accompanied by rewards levied on the 
fines payable by those who had shown sympathy with Mont- 
Rewarda ^ose First On the list of the favouied reapients of 
Gift to bounty of Parliament was Macleod of Assynt, 

Madcod ^Lo was to have 20,000 Pounds Scots — equalling 
1,666/ 13J. m Enghsh money — and 400 bolls of meal 
Celtic tradition persistently mamtamed that two-thuds of the 
meaJ was sour ® 

The victory over Montrose appears to have convinced 
Parliament that it could afford to dispense with the support of 
the leading Engagers, and we may be sure that its action m 
this respect fully commended itself to Argyle On June 4 an 
June 4 Act was passed declarmg that sixteen persons high 

of m Chailes’s confidence weie to be excluded from the 

persons kmgdom till Parliament chose to lemit the sentence 
Amongst these were the Royalists Bientford,® Napier, and 
Eythin, alongside of the Engagers, Hamilton, Lauderdale and 
Callander Besides this, no person comprehended m the first 
and second class of the Act of Classes * was to be allowed to 
come into the young King’s piesence 

What did the Had the Covenanting Parliament so talcen the 
measuie of Chailes’s capacity for yielding as to 
Charles’ expect him to accept in good faith such tieatment as 
this^ If so, it must have been badly served by its Commis- 

1 Acts of Pari of Sc vi part 11 566, Balfour^vf 1 8. 

* Deeds of Montfose, 523, 525 ^ 

• Earl of Forth in the Scottish peerage 

< See p. 14 ’ Balfour, iv 41, 
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sioners at Breda, who had good means of knowing what his 
temper really was The ministers at least who had been 
deputed by the Kuk to wait upon Charles, could not close 
their eyes to his deficienaes as a Covenanting King On one 
Charles’s occasion he denied that the Senptuics were a perfect 

questions, and even asked 
religion ];jo^ c people knew that it was the Woid of God, but 
by the testimony of the Church ' As long as he lemamed at 
Breda ‘he continued the use of the sei vice-book and his 
chaplains, and many nights he was balhng and dancing till 
Mayas Hcai day’ At last, on May 25, the Commissioneis 
hoi rifled by the news that he meant 
nussioners to communicatc on his knees on the following morn- 
ing In wnting and by woid of mouth they piotested against 
the scandal which, as they said, was ‘ against that which he bad 
gianted in his concessions, and would confirm some to think 
he was dallying with God and with us.’ Chailes 
cha.ieart- stubbomly lefused to give way, and not only received 
oSmraumott the Communion on his knees, but allowed a bishop — 
jcaeding Bjamhall of Derry— to pionounce the benediction.^ 
SJJSSSf Whilst the Scots deploicd Chailes’s ecclesiastical 
CavaUers abeiiations, the more stalwart Enghshmen at Breda 
SSJtSiSe to thiown into despair by the knowledge that they 
could not count on him— as they could have counted 
atandaid oH his father — to Stand by the teaching of his own 
Church whenever his private mterests were concerned, Hopton 
letired m dudgeon to Utrecht “Our religion,” wrote 
Hopton’s chaplain, “is gone, and within a few days is expected 
the funeial of our htuigy which is gone already.”® 

On May 29, ^ if not eailier, Charles was at Honslaerdyck 

* Commissioners of the Kirk to Chailcs, C^ar, St P, u, 

App. Ixiu. Watson to Edgemnn,’*May 

® An exUact fiom a lettei of Nicholas, pnnled m the Nicholas Papers^ 

1 185, from Birch’s tmnscnpts, says, m a letter dated ‘ that the 

Kmg goes the day before, being Whitsunday,’ to Honslaerdyck. Whit- 
sunday O S. wjis June 2, the day on which Charles embarked. But he 
had been at Honslaerdyck to see the Pnnee of Orange some days carher* 
Charles IL and Scotland, p H2, 
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May 39 
Charles 
henrs of 
Montrose’s 
evecntion 

His letter 
VO Mont« 
rose’s son 


prepanng for his passage to Scotland. On that day he first 
heard of the execution of the most loyal of his servants by 
those into whose hands he was about to trust his 
person and his ciown A letter to Montiose’s eldest 
son, wiitten by him after heanng the temble news, 
bears no impress of that indignation which would 
have been aroused m most other men ^ To the end 
of his life Charles was incapable of noble passion. 
With him what was past was soon out of mmd, and he trusted 
for the future to lucky chance and his own skill. The day 
fixed for his embarkation in three Dutch vessels awaiting him 
Charles at ^t Terheiden was June 2 Dming the greater pait 

Honsiaer- of the preceding day he remained under the impres- 

^ Sion that the agreement which he had come to with 

the Commissioners at Breda would be latified in Edinburgh. 
He learns It was Only late in the evemng that he learnt the 

Smd truth. He now knew that the Scottish Parliament 

of^pL- rejected all the modifications he had pro- 

iiament posed, but lequired him to take his oath to both 
Covenants with the smallest possible delay, to condemn in ex- 
press words Ormondes treaty with the Iiish, and to forbear to 
bung with him those of his counciUois whom he trusted most 3 
Against such exigencies Charles at last rebelled. On June 2 
June 8 he embarked, taking with him a whole tiain of the 
men who were most obnoxious to the lulmg party in 
Scotland Amongst them were Hamilton, Lauder- 
dale, Bientford, together with English noblemen and gentle- 
men, Buckingham, Cleveland, Widdrmgton Above all there 
were his Enghsh chaplains, Goffe and Haiding Nor was 
Charles more >ielding in other respects He w^ould not hear of 
signing the articles of the treaty which the Commibsioners pie- 
seiited to him 

Time, howevei, and his own lonely position brought 
counsel Contiaiy winds, or the fear of meeting English 


Charles 
sails for 
Scotland 


^ Chailes to the second Maiquis of Montrose, NJtpier’s Memoirs 

of Montrose^ 11 766 

* Livingstone’s Lite in Wodiow Soc SeUtt Btographus^ 1 17S. 
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cruisers, drove him out of his course, and he could not but 
bethink himself of the nsk he would run m landing in Scot- 
Charles HI defiancc of the governing powers. He strug- 

dnwnout long— longest, as he himself afterwards asseited, 

course against the clause m which Ormondes tieaty was con- 
demned ^ The more lukewarm amongst the Commissioneis 
justified their own modoiation to their more lesolute brethren, 
on the ground that if the King were provoked it would drive him 
‘ to take some othei course, and not to go to Scotland at all ’ 
At last, on June i j,® when the little scjuadion was anchored 
in the roads of Heligoland, just as the Commissioneis were 
June II, about to declaie the negotiations broken off, Charles 
unexpectedly gave way, and signed the treaty without 
makmg any further difficulty. The only thing left 
uncertain was when and whcie he should take the oath to the 
two Covenants to which he w^as now engaged. If he was to 
bend his neck beneath the yoke, it was better to humiliate him- 
self with as few witnesses as possible, and he accoidingly 
elected to nd himself of the hateful obligation before he stepped 
June 33 onshore On the 231 d, as soon as the ship in which 
he sailed had cast anchor at Speymouth, he piofessed 
tSTSw- his wilhngness to do what was expected of him One 
feeble attempt, indeed, he made to save his credit in 
the eyes of his English subjects on board, by asking pei mission 
to piotest that in taking the oath he had no intention of infring- 
ing the laws of England, and that the Bills which he piomised 
to confirm were not those which, though they had already 
passed the English Parliament, had nevei received the Royal 
assent and had consequently cxpiied at the deatli of the late 
King.** What Charles asked for, in shoit, was to be allowed to 
promise to confirm future Bills piesented by a future English 

1 Message delivered to Ormond by Ihe Dean of Tuam, August i, 
Chailis IL atid ScotUmd^ 143 

* That this IS the coircct date and not June 21 is shown by Acts of 

Pari of Sc part u 60 r 

* The Bill Aohshing Episcopacy was jmssedon January 30, 1643 See 
Great Civil War^ 1 34 
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Parliament which might possibly be very moderately Presby- 
teiian, if indeed it was Piesbyteiian at all He gained nothing 
by his pleading In the onginal form of the confirmation of 
the Covenants he was asked to engage to give his ‘ Royal 
assent to the Acts of Parliament enjoyning the same ’ in his 
dominions outside Scotland. Additional words were now in- 
seited m the maigin pledging him to assent to ‘Bills 01 ordi- 
nances passed or to be passed in the Houses of Parliament/ 
thus bindmg Charles to give a legal position to the Piesby- 
tenan system in England and Iieland immediately upon his re- 
storation in England Charles at once accepted the position, 
initialled the marginal coriection after he had signed the main 
body of the document, forsweanng himself before God and 
man ^ 

* The onginal document signed by Charles is amongst the Clarendon 
St P 11 No 346 See also the Commissioners of the Kirk to Charles, 
June , The Commissioners of Pailiament to Charles, June ^ , Clar Si 
P 11 App Ixiu Ixv. (The above are the true dates ) Livmgstone’s Life 
inWodrowSoc Select Biographies ^ i 178-183 According to a statement 
m The Htnd Let Loose (ed. 1797), p 95, to which Mr H F Morland 
Simpson has called my attention, the negotiation which led to Charles’s 
aiiival in Scotland was at one time nearly broken off “They sent Com- 
mis'uoneis and concluded a treaty with him at Breda , dunng which treaty 
the commissions which he had sent to that bloody villain Montrose and his 
cut-throat complices to raise an army and waste and mvade the country 
with fire and swoid the second lime were brought to the Committee of 
Estates, disceining what sort of a King they weie treating with Whexe- 
upon after senous consulting not only together but with the Lord ; and 
aftei many debates what to do in such a doubtful case wherein all was in 
dangei, the Estates concluded to break off the treaty and recall the Com- 
missiontis To which intent they sent an express ivith letters to Breda 
which, by providence falling into the hands of Liberton a true libertine, a 
false betrayer of his trust and country, was by him without the knowledge 
of the other Commissioners, dehvered unto the King , who consulUng the 
contents of the packet with his jesuiUcal and hypocntical cabal, found it 
his interest to play the fox— and so sending for the Commissioners,” &c. 
Some such story seems to have been current at the time, as theie is a hint 
of it in an English newspaper. The difficulty is to fix its date If there 
IS any truth m it, it may probably be referred to the second week in April, 
and in that case Will Murray’s mission (see p 201) may have been 9, 
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Chailes had not yet fully diained the cup of humiliation 
As he was conducted slowly southwards he saw the arm of 
June 37 Monti ose suspended ovei the gatp of Aberdeen, and 

AbSdw? on July 6, he icached the palace at 

July 6 Falkland, he was theie infomied that Pailiament on 
He ainvea the One hand had confiimed the ticaty of Heliffo- 

at Falkland , . , , ^ , 1 , , ° 

land, and on the othei hand had voted that, wilh the 
follow^” exception of nine peisons, all the folio weis who had 
accompanied him fiom Holland were to leave the 
country ^ Of the mne, howevei, foui or five who weie 
pledged to give support to Aigyle lathcrthan to the Hamiltons, 
of whom Buckingham was one, weie allowed to remain at 
Court, whilst the lemamder, amongst whom was Secretary 
Long, were informed that they might remain m Scotland, pro- 
vided that they kept at a distance fioni the King Of those on 
whom sentence of banishment was pionouncod, an exception 
was subsequently made m favoui of Hamilton, who was 
allowed to remain in the Isle of Aiian, wlulst Lauderdale was 
included amongst those who, though excluded fiom Couit, 
were allowed to remain in Scotland. What modifications had 
been introduced into the oiiginal list of piosciiption may be 
traced to the eneigy of Aigyle, who would fain have extended 
the exemptions furthei, and have lalhed the two parties in the 
common defence of the King, at least so fai as it could be done 
without admitting his personal iivals to power.^ 


coun tea plot of Argyle’s, and it may have been Murray who placed the 
despatch of the Committee of Estates in Winram’s hands The recall 
may also have been only conditional in case of Charles’s contmiung to refuse 
acceptance of the terms oflered, 

' Acts of Pari of Sc vi part u 603 Nine names aie given in the 
vote, but m the subsequent instructions only eight appear. The missing 
name is that of Lord Wentworth, which appeals on the list of those who 
were to leave the country Balfour also gives mne names, substituting that 
of Mr Pouliey [Pooley], but there is nothing to show whether he was 
allowed to stay at Court or not 

® Balcarres to Lothian, June 28, Ancram cutd Lothian Pa/ofs, 11, 269 , 
AchofParl ^ Sc vi part u 603; Walker’s iTw/. 159-163 , 
Balfour^ iv 58-77. 
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When Parliament broke up on June 5, leaving, as usual, its 
authoiity to a Committee of Estates, Charles had little reason 
June 15 congratulate himself on the success of his plan for 
EndoftBe miming the Scottish nation to his side to the detri- 
ment of its Government He might console himself 
as best he might with the sparkhng talk which Buckingham 
always had at his disposal, and to which he could look as an 
antidote to the dreaiy Presbyteiian sermons and the no less 
dreary conversation of the Presbytenan mimsters by whom he 
was afflicted If his thoughts strayed beyond the interests of 
Charles moment, the only part of the hoiizon which 

looks to gleamed biightly was England. Before he left the 

England Nethei lands he had laid his plans for a Cavalier 

nsing, and a Ca^aher using, if it could be brought about whilst 
the army of Fairfax and Ciomwell was engaged on the Scottish 
border, would not only dislocate the forces of the enemy, but 
would loosen the bonds m which he had been confined by his 
professing friends. Once restored to Westminster by his 
English subjects, Charles would laugh m the faces of the 
baffled Covenanters, if they ventured to lecall to his mmd that 
oath which sat so lightly on his conscience 

Every piepaiation had indeed been made for a nsing in 
England, to take place as soon as the movement of the English 
army towards the Scottish border made a nsing feasible Early 
May in May the commands of the insurgent armies had 
been allotted, though, unfortunately for the Royalist 
m England cause, to men wfflo had little but their titles to recom- 
mend them for a service which needed the highest mihtary 
Generals qualifications Buckmgham was to be General of 
named Eastcm Associatioii, Newcastle of the Noithem 

Counties, Willoughby of Parham of Lmcolnshire, Derby of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and the neighbounng counties In the 
West the gentry bound themselves to nse the moment that the 
Parhamentary troops, no more than three hundred m all, weie 
remo\ed from their midst, and they gave assurances of being 
able to seize Exetei, Weymouth, and Poole for the Kmg 
There can be little doubt that the gentry of the other counties 
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weie equally forward, but it was in the West, as the part of the 
country most distant fiom Scotland, and therefoie from the 
main body of the English army, that the movement was to 
begin All that was asked of Charles was that, when the proper 
moment amved, he would send 2,000 foreign troops under 
Sir Richaid Grenvile to land in Toibay, bringing with them 
horses, arms and ammunition, to distribute amongst the King’s 
partisans As for the Engagement, it ‘ was by most refused, 
and resolved to be bioken by those who took itJ 

For the necessary supply of money Chailes looked mainly 
to the City of London His agent, Colonel Keane, was assured 
Mono ex many of the wealthy citizens would give liberally, 

wSSTJaSm if only no questions weie a«Jced as to the names of 
those who sent the money Not long after his 
arrival m Scotland, Chailes was able to write to the Pnnee of 
Orange, not only asking him to levy the 2,000 menrequiied for 
the West of England, but also assunng him that the money 
neededfor the pmpose would be forthcoming ^ Noi weie Charles’s 
financial hopes even now confined to his o\m subjects Before 
he left Holland he had commissioned Newcastle to attempt 
what Montiose had attempted m vam — to persuade the King of 
Denmaik to supply men, money, and arms for the coming war.® 
It IS true that the iismg was not to be exclusively one of 
Cavaliers The money which went to support it was drawn 
mainly from tlie Presbyterians, and much was expected from the 
action of Presbytenan London, but it is evident that Charles 
wished the Cavahers to be as stiong as possible About the 
end of July he wrote to Lord Beauchamp telhng him what he 
had done in the matter of the 2,000 men. Beauchamp was to 
Pionusea ^ssure the Catholics, who were asking for the remis- 
to the Sion of their penalties, that he was ready to giant 

Cathohqa i ^ 

their wishes as soon as it was in his power to do so, 

‘ Second Repoit of Colonel Keane, May J®, CAar/as 11 and Scotland^ 
94; Confessions of J Coke, tb. 154, Portland Jfftst MSS Com, 

Rep. xxiL pait 1 ^76-604 , Charles to the Pnnee of Orange, Clar St, P, 
11 546 , Beauchamp to Charles, May 31, Nicholas Papers, 1. 178, 179, 
Long*s Notes, Chatles/I, and Scotland, 124. 

VOL I. R 
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As to the Presbytenans he had a cautious word to give “ I 
pray you/’ he wrote, “ be careful to hnk yourself as much with 
the Presbytenans as you can, and to give them all possible 
satisfaction , for though I desire that as many of my own 
party should be in arms as can be diawn together, yet if it pass 
for an army of Royahsts, and do not move upon the Presby- 
teiian interest, or at least with theu consent and concurrence, 
I have leason to believe that the Scots will not only not join 
ivith you, but even declaie and fight against you ” ' Charles, 
m short, was leady to be all thmgs to all men. The scruples 
which had weighed heavily with his fathei were without sigmfi- 
cance for the son 

It is hardly necessary to say that all who took pait in the 
government at Westmmster were eager to penetrate the secret 
details of a plan of which the geneial scope was 
atwS- patent to the world The first news of Wimam’s 
arrival in Jersey had, as has been already seen,^ given 
rise to a spasmodic effort to detect the enemies of the Common- 
wealth by a general enforcement of the Engagement. Yet 
there was an uneasy feelmg that mere pohce measuies would 
be insufficient to meet the cnsis, and that it would be well to 
appeal to the patnotism of the Enghsh nation agamst a 
threatened mvasion from Scotland, and to seize the opportumty 
of building up the Commonwealth upon a broader basis 

Accoidmgly, on Januaiy 9, Vane at last made his repoit 
from the committee appomted nearly eight months before ® to 


Jan 9 
Vane’s re- 
port on a 
new Parlia- 
ment 


consider the question of elections to future Parlia- 
ments In the fiist place theie was to be a sweepmg 
redistnbution of seats As in the Agieement of the 
People piesented by the officers shoitly before the 


King’s execution,^ the numbei of members was fixed at 400. 
Of these a certain numbei were allotted to each county, leaving 
it to Parhament to distnbute that numbei between the county 


* Charles II to Beauchamp, June (?), Nicholas Papers ^ 1. 1 80. 

* See p 193 » On May 15, 1649* see p, 57, 

* GiecU Civil fPor, iv 295 
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Itself and the towns within its limits ^ The question of the 
franchise to be adopted was also left to the House, though the 
committee distmctly lecommended that, in heu of a general 
election, the existing Pailiament should direct paitial elections 
to be held to fill up vacancies in accordance with the new 
scheme of redistribution, the sitting members for each county 
letauiing then seats as ‘ part of the said proportion ’ ^ 

Pailiament at once adopted the pioposed number of 400. 
All other questions were refcired to a Committee of the whole 
The plan House, which sat usually once a week for some 
discussed come Of tlic debates which took place m 

(^mmittee this Committee scarcely a word has reached us, but 
House it 1$ impiobable that many of its members weic pre- 
Reiuctance pared to go beyond the scheme for partial elections 
SSduS^u- which had been submitted to them. With a Scotch 
war impending ovei their heads, it may be believed 
that the majority was unwilling to go even as far as this If 
desire of gaining populai support had made them hold out to 
the electors the prospect of filling up the vacant seats, fear of 
danger to the Commonwealth and of loss of their own power 
Feb was the more poweiful influence “ The Common- 
wealth,” said Maiten one day in Febniaiy, “ seems 
the Com- to me to be much like Moses ” AJler pausing for a 
to Moses moment to attiact attention, he addea that, as 
Pharaoh’s daughter seeking for a nurse foi the infant she had 
raised from the oik of bulrushes found its own mothei, ‘so 
they themselves were the tiue mother to this fair child the 
young Commonwealtli,’ and they * themselves, therefore, were 
the fittest nuises,’ “ I’his,” adds the Royalist reporter of the 
stoiy, “was dishked afterwaids by the sages. They would 

* In the Agreement of the People only 341 seals were alloUed, the 
lemainder being left to be iiUed up by the first Parliament elected under 
the scheme. In accordance with the present proposal 396 were allotted. 
Probably the four seats wanting were assigned to Carmarthenshii e, as that 
county is unnoticed, probably by a slip of ihe pen or an error m the 
press 

** Ileie is the^germ of the proposal to continue them as membeis of the 
next Parliament which roused Cromwell’s angci in 1653, 
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not have then meaning so clearly opened ” ^ Theie can be 
no stronger evidence of the prevailing alarm caused by the 
renewal of Charles’s negotiations with the Scots than is fur- 
nished by the accession of Mai ten — thitherto so closely con- 
nected with Lilbume and the Levellers — ^to the ranks of the 
The subject champiOHS of the existing Parhament The meet- 
dropped Committee continued foi many weeks, 

but as the prospect of a war with Scotland became plainer, 
what httle chance theie was of their leading to a practical conclu- 
sion vanished foi the time 

The reasoning which made for the retention of the existing 
House, made also for the retention of the existing Council of 
Feb II State, the powers of which were to expire on 

Election of Fcbiuary 16 On the nth, 37 out of the former 41 
Conned of were re-elected Of the foui whose names were no 
longei to be found on the hst, ^ Pembroke had 
lecently died, Mulgrave and Grey of Warke had lefiised to sit 
_ . m the outgoing Council The fourth, Sir John Dan- 

Sir John vers, had unadvisedly suggested that the new Council 
might be more independent, ‘and not expect the 
tediousness of the House’s debates and lesolutions.'® “Smee 
that gentleman,” rephed Marten, “ likes not the tediousness of 
Feb, 30 the House’s debates, it were best let him alone,” and 
toUy Danveis’s name was rejected by a smart majority * 
On the 20th the House chose five successors to 


* News from England, Clarendon MSS u No 250 

Mrs Everett Green writes (Preface to Calendar of S P Dom 1649- 
1650, p xix) that the Earl of Denbigh * was not continued upon the second 
Council * “ The reason fox his expulsion,” she adds, “will be found in 
papers of Dec 19, showing him m bis true chaiacter of a cowardly tiimmer, 
rathei than a consaentious partizan on either side ” Denbigh m leahty 
was re-elected to the second Council, and the papers in question consist of 
charges against him of misconduct m the early pait of the Civil Wai, which 
cannot be accepted as evidence in the absence of a reply from the accused 
person 

^ 1 1 not have to wait, before taking action, for ordeis from the 
House 

* News from England Clar. MSS. ii No 250* 
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the four vacant seats, tlius raising the number of the mcmbeis 
of Counal to 42 ^ 

The views of Danvers as to the necessity of strengthening' 
the executive were not confined to himself. On Febiuaiy 15 
Feb 15 ^ pamphlet appeared under the title of A JVo^d for 

A im^Wet the Commoiiweal ^ Its author was the younger Isaac 
Knm^ffton Peniuiigton, tire son of the Isaac Pennington who had 
theyoungei Loid Mayol and was now a member 

of the Council of State Pemriirgton warned his father’s 
colleagues that they had still much to do to satisfy public 
opinion Men complained, he said, of thiee evils, ‘ multitude 
of affairs, piolixity in youi motions, and want of an oicleily 
government of youi own body ’ Nor was he without a lemedy 
to propose The executive and legislative functions should 
not remain ui the same hands ‘‘It seemeth to me,” he 
wrote, “improper for Parliaments to intermeddle with matters 
of government farther tlian to settle it in fit hands and within 
just bounds, because they ^ axe entiusted with an aibitiaiy 
power which is absolutely necessary to the woik whereunto 
they are called j they aie to redress things at pxesent foi 
which there is as yet no law, and to provide future lemedies 
for thmgs amiss which tlie law did not foiesee ” When such 
Laburne’s could be Written the Protectorate was aheady 

theoues m thc ail. Lilbuine’s dcmociatic theory had been 
met by a counter^theoiy The demand foi govern- 
ment by the people was confiontcd by a demand foi a strong 
executive, dependent indeed ui the long run upon Parliament 
or the people, but sufficiently independent to keep cleai of the 
rapid fluctuations of opimon to which all laige bodies of men 

' Cf VI 360, 369 A committee had suggested the name of the elder 
Vane, who had remained m Parliament after the King’s execution, but the 
House rejected it 

* J Word for the Commonweal^ E, 593, 10. The author’s name is 
given on the title page as Isaac Pennington without the addition of Junior, 
which appears in his other works. A comparison with TTie Fttndatnental 
Rights Safety^ Ond Liberty of the People^ published by the youngei man in 
1651, leaves no doubt ol the authorship 
^ Le, Parliaments. 
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are subject in dealing with affairs of which they have no 
special knowledge 

Even if It had had the will, Parliament had fai too much 
on its hands to undertake so seiious a reform Droppmg all 
Attitude of specially Independent legislation, it pushed on 
for the propagation of the Gospel and the 
Presby- suppiession of Sabbath-breaking, sweanng, and 
drunkenness, which would appeal to both sections 
of the great Puritan party and might tend to weaken the 
alliance which was suspected to exist between the Royahsts 
Difficulty m an<i the Presbytenans ' On the other hand the 
enforcement of the Engagement was accompanied 
with grave difficulties The penalties for refusing it 
were sufficiently senous to secure its acceptance by that vast 
majority to which all forms of government are equal if only 
they provide for the security of hfe and property , but the 
Presbyterian clergy preached and aigued agamst it, and the 
Royalists either abstained from taking it 01 took it only with 
Fairfax ^ resolution to break it What w’as most annoying 
reuses to was that Fairfax, who a year befoie had refused to 

® take it as a member of the Council of State, ^ repeated 

his refusal now Parliament could not, as yet, affoid to dis- 
Feb 20 P^se with his services, and on February 20 it had 

Sid ^ content itself with informing its general that the 
promise which he had already given as Counallor to 
maintain and defend the lesolutions of Parliament in the 
settlement of the Commonwealth would be accepted as equiva- 
lent to the new Engagement® Fairfax was too loyal to 
Feb 23 betray his trust, but it was evident that he had no 
Further heart m the service of the Commonwealth. That 

time given 

wh^wfiise example was likely to be followed appears 

the Engage, from the fact that on February 23 an Act was hurried 
thiough Parliament to suspend till March 25 the 
exaction of penalties fiom recalcitrant officials * 

‘ These measures are set forth chionologically m Kiasson’s Zi/e 0/ 
Milton^ IV, 123 

" See p 7 


CJ VI 369 


‘ lb vi, 370 
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To secure obedience and detect conspirators by the en- 
forcement of an oath was plainly a difficult and probably a 
useless piocess. Parliament therefore fell back on a simpler 
Feb a6 disaiming opposition On February 26, 

Delinquents before Chailes’s aiiival at Bieda, an Act was passed 
ordering all Papists, soldieis of fortune, and delm- 
quents to leave London by March 20 Not only 
weie they forbidden to come within twenty miles of it after that 
date, but on October 20 they were to repoit themselves m the 
panshes in which they lesidcd, m order that they might be 
confined within a radius of five miles ^ So great was the 
March 30 number of those affected, that we were told, doubt- 
considerable eicaggeration, that on the 
numbers appointed day no fewer than thiity or forty thousand 
persons quitted London,® 

Even this dispersion of suspected peisons did not allay the 
disquietude of Parhament On March 26 it established a new 
March a6 High Couit of Justice ‘for the preservation of the 
common peace and for the better preventing of the 
Justice miseiies of a new and bloody war ’ The new court, 
which sat without a jury, had power to condemn to death all 
who betrayed towns, fortiesses, 01 ships, stirred up mutimes in 
the army, took up arms against the Commonwealth, or being 
soldiers 01 sailois deserted their trust and adhered to the 
enemies of the Commonwealth The penalties to be meted 
out to those who corresponded with Charles Stuart, his 
relatives, or counallors, were left to the discretion of the Court, 
whilst peisons who harboured or relieved enemies, or, being 
officers of a piize taken at sea, suffered prisoners of war to 
escape, weie to be condemned to minoi punishments. The 
Court was also to sit in judgment on coses of treasoa^ 

^ Act for iht JRemovtfig of Papists^ E, 1,060, Wo 83 Lid the 
last-named clause suggest the idea of the more celebrated Five Mile Act ? 

* A Perfect Diurnal^ E, 534, ii. The Presbyterian Royalists, it 
must be remei^bered, were not delinquents, and would therefoie remain m 
London 

® Act for Establishing a High Court of Justice^ E 1,060, No. 89. 
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The existence of this new Star Chamber with poweis of life 
and death was limited to the 29th of the following September. 
Appointed justification of those who created it was neither 
m^nSs D^ore noi less than the justification of every govern- 
ment whose existence is imperilled A special 
weakness of the Court as ongmally constructed was that of its 
Few lawyers sixty-fouT members only thiee were lawyers, Keble, 
a commissioner of the Great Seal, the Recordei of 
London, and one Serjeant A few days later, however, Pailia- 
, , ment lemedied this defect by addmg six of the 

April a _ , , ^ o 

Six judges Judges ^ 

Such a proceeding mdicates the alarm into which 
the leadeis of the Commonwealth liadbeen thrown by Charleses 
Apni threatened conjunction with the Scots “ I wonder 

of much,” Bradshaw was reported to have said about 

BradSiaw the end of Apnl, “that, all the fair or foul means 
we can use, yet not any one Cavalier is heartily converted to 
Vana’8 ” Vane was no less despondent He was at 

despondent least reported to have said that ‘ they were m a far 
language estate than ever yet they had been ; that all 

the world was and would be their enemies , that their own 
aimy and general were not to be trusted, that the whole king- 
dom would rise and cut their thioats upon the first good 
occasion ^ and that they knew not any place to go unto to be 
safe/ Another Independent who was piesent when this con- 
versation was held, added ‘that they should find London also 
their greatest enemy when their army was diawn north, and 
wished It burnt to ashes to be secured of that feat/ ® 


‘ CJ. VI 392 

® Colonel Keane*s Second Report, May Jg, Chat Us IL and Scot- 
land^ 98. 
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That the woids attributed to Vajie and his associates were to 
some extent coloured by the Royahst medium thiough which 
May they passed, is probable enough ; but it is not likely 
altogethei invented by the reporter, 
theamiy and least of all those lelating to the geneial and the 


aimy No one could tell what hold the Levelleis still had 
The Level- upon the soldicrs, and it was known that some at 
§ 5 ^ least of the Levelleis had been tiymg to come to an 
Position of undei standing with Chailcs. That Fairfax was not 
Fairfax heart and soul with the Commonwealth theie could 


be no doubt whatever. Though it is m the highest degree 
improbable that, as a Royalist agent some months afteiwaids 
declared, he had acknowledged himself to be * bound m con- 


science to give the King some assistance and that upon good 
terms he would comply with him to that purpose,’ ^ his refusal 


to take the Engagement to the Commonwealth “ left no doubt 


m which dncction his mmd was tending Charles, at least, 
Charles’s moved by what he heard of him to offer him 

offers to the Eaildom of Essex, ‘ what place he pleased in 
England,’ and an estate worth 10,000/ a year, on 
condition that he should ‘biing m with him any considerable 


^ T. Coke’s Confession, Maich 31, 1651, Charles IL and Scotland^ 
154. Coke wjgis then trying to save his life by making revclaUons, and this 
stoiy he only professes to have had at second or third hand. 

* See p. 246 
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part of the army to the Scotch inteiest * ^ The offer nevei 
reached Fairfax, and it is most unlikely that if it had come to 
his knowledge he would have consented to betray his trust 
He was, however, thoioughly dissatisfied with the course of 
events, and in this he was but the voice of laige numbers of 
those who had not only taken pazt against the King at the 
beginning of the Cnil War, but had even opposed the imprudent 
efforts of the Piesbytenan party to come to terras with Chaxles. 

It had for some time been evident that Fairfax would be 
called on before long to make his choice Every week which 
, ^ passed biought conviction witli it that whether there 

Impending ^ 7 1 r. 1 1 

war with w^eie internal commotions or not, a war with Scotland 

“ could not be averted On Apnl 9 Parliament had 

^pnip directed the Council of State to provide against 

aStS invasions from abroad and tumults at home ^ The 

in- Cavaliers were by this time regarded as enemies who 
must be held down with a strong hand, and Parlia- 
ment was hardly likely to be beguiled into the folly 
with which the simple-minded Western gentiy had credited it, 
of 1 emoting all its tioops from the most disaffected distnct m 
England Befoie the end of May Parliament had 
Newregi- Ordered the raising of two regiments of foot and one 

SeWest legiment of horse foi special service in the West ; ^ 

Baric- in the same way provision was made for keeping m 
check the London Presbyterians, oiders being given 
increased qh May 1 5 for making up Barkstead’s regiment, by 
Hdraeto^be London and Westmmster were guarded, to 

iMsedfor 2,000 men,'^ and, on June 4, authoiity was given to 
strengthen the militia by raising horse.® 

Such measures as these, in addition to the far greater 
burden of a war with Scotland, were very costly, and as there 
Binanoai ^as in Parliament a general agreement that it would 
needs impohtic, if indeed it were practicable, to increase 

‘ T Coke’s Confession, Apnl ii, 1651 Com Rep, xin App 

parti 5S7 “ See p. 195 ^ 

■* C/ VI 394 Wd vi 411, 415 

® An Act to fatso JlofsOt E, 1, 061, No i. 
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the burden of taxation, the mcmbeis weie at their ^vlts’ ends to 
discovei new souices of levenue The lands of the late King 
and the. Royal family, of the bishops, and ot deans and 
Sales of chapteis, found buyeis, though not quite as rapidly 

land and as wus lioped, and it was possible to laise money on 

loan by assigning the sccuiity of futuic sales Yet 
even this was insufficient, and more money was oidcred to be 
laised by the sale of delinquents’ lands * The exigencies of 
the time, combined with the belief that Cavaliers weie not to 
be enticed into more than nominal submission, undoubtedly 
led Paihament into haish dealing with individual delinquents. 

A^pniis Apnl 15 it refused to enteitam a pioposal for 
Proposed freeing delinquents whose offences were piior to 
Siquwu? ^ome unnamed clay in the year 1644 ^ At a later 
period of the year, when there was an Act for the 
sale of delinquents’ estates before Paihament, there was a 
suspicious eagerness to add names to the list which had been 
already drawn up ® 

The Commonwealth, therefore, had at its disposal money 
as well as aims. How far it had any hold on the hearts of the 
Was the people IS a question moie difficult to answer It 
SeSS'Sn- was easy, on the one. hand, for Royalists to assert 
popular’ that all England, save a few fanatics, were yearning 
for a lestoration , and it was equally easy for the newswnters 
who supported the existing (Tovcinment to refci to the crowds 
which flocked in fiom country districts to take the Engagement 
as proof of the popularity of the Commonwealth. The tiuth 
lay probably between the two extremes. We shall hardly be 
wrong in supposing that foi cveiy hundred convinced Royahsts 
or Republicans, theie were at least a thousand who were ready 
to accept whatever Government was actually in existence, 
lather than nsk disturbance of the peace by a fresh civil war 
Every acie of land .sold was a bond attaching the purchaser to 
the Commonwealth. Nor was the amount of sales regarded 
Sale of fee ftpui tliis poiiit of View at all despicable. Of fee 
farm rents iciits, foi instance — Or permanent ground rents, 

» C/. VI. 393. * /d VI. 399. • /A VI. 442, 446. 
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formerly m possession of the Crown — of which the sales began 
on April I, the sales in ten months amounted to 273,000/, and 
of this no less than 120,000/ was brought in in the course of 
the first three months, when the danger to the Commonwealth 
appeared to be the greatest ' Eveiy man who effected a 
purchase of this kind — and the same may be said of those who 
bought the lands of the clergy or of the Royal family — not only 
was interested in the defence of the Commonwealth, but must 
have already com meed himself that there was httle danger of a 
restoration of monarchy which would wrest from him the 
property which he had acquired by the payment of hard cash 

It was doubtless with a view to increasmg the number of its 
supporters from amongst the class not yet committed to any 
The special pohey, that the Government resolved to 
SSItSd pioceed a step farther in the hne which iL had taken 
the Press when, in the pi eceding winter, it resolved to issue 
two newspapers to represent its views For some months 
Several Proceedings and A Bnef Relation had poured forth 
news, both domestic and foreign, with such scanty comments 
as appeared to be needful Their decorous sheets, however, 
necessarily failed to entei mto competition with the Royalist 
products of the unlicensed press, Mercurius R/agniaticus, or 
The Man in the Moon^ which set themselves not to instruct, 
but to amuse, with scant regard for the virtues of truthfuhiess 
^ and decency The Government woke to the con- 

newspaper saousness that it might be worth while to turn the 
m request opponents, and no doubt would fain 

have discovered some one m their own ranks with the faculty 
of being amusing If they searched at all, their search was in 
vam Puntans had many virtues, but neither wit nor humour 
was amongst them. 

If the Government could not discover a lively writer 
amongst their own supporters, the next best thing was to steal 
Marcha- enemy Of the scurrilous scribes on 

moot the Royalist side, the ablest was Marchamont 

Needham xt i 

Needham, whose Mercurius Rragmaitcus was widely 
* Augmeniatim Office Miscellaneous Books^ ^ 0. aa 
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read, and who consequently sufleied impiisonment in the 
summei of 1649 ^ He was, however, discharged in November,® 
probably in expectation that he might be induced to transfer 
his services to his formex opponents. At all events, on May 8 
H» Cast published a pamphlet, The Case of the Common- 
of England Stated, frankly acknowledging his 
wealth pohtical convex sion, but ascribing it enUiely to the 
weight of reason His arguments were maishalled in two pails, 
in the first of which he sought to convince * the conscientious 
man' that the cause of the Commonw^ealth was equitable, 
whilst in the second he strove to impiess ‘ the worldling ’ with 
the behef that it was to his own interest to stand by the existing 
Government mstead of courting the dangeis which would 
attend any attempt to unsettle it 

Needham's appeal to the conscientious man was indeed a 
stiange one to find favoui in the eyes of a Puritan Govern- 
Nature of Government, he uiged, lasted foi evei, and 

the argu the success of the present Government was a sign 
that divine Providence intended it to last for its 
allotted time, especially as the tendency in Em ope — the events 
m France had taken an extiaoidinary hold on the English 
imagination — was distinctly against monarchy. What if the 
piesent Government lested its claims on victoiy ? The powei 
of the sword was the foundation of all Goveinments To 
resist an existing Goveinmeiit on pretence of oaths taken to 
one which had been thiust aside was tieascn. Pnvate persons 
had ‘ no light to question how those came by their power that 
axe m authority ovci them ; for, if that were once admitted, 
there would be no end of disputes in the woild touchmg 
titles ' It was enough to say that the King, having exceeded 
the bounds of his authority, had been lawfully resisted, and 
bemg vanquished had lost his own pioper authonty by the 
law of arms. The whole power theiefoie now resided in that 
pait of the people which had pi evaded ovei him. No popular 

‘ Waftant for his airest, June 18, 1649, /nierr I, 62, 449, 

* Warrant, Nov, 14, 1649, I, 63, 257 
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consent was required, ^the whole light of kingly authority 
being by military decision resoh ed into the prevailing party ; 
what Go\emment so ever it pleases them ne\t to erect, is as 
\alid de jure qm if it had the consent of the whole body of 
the people ’ Noi was any objection on the giound that the 
present Parliament was but a lemnant of that which had been 
originally elected, to be listened to foi a moment The 
secluded members, ‘in adhenng to the conquered paity even 
aftei the victory, and favouring the invadeis,^ weie justly 
depnved of their interest, and the supieme authority descended 
lawfully to those members that had the courage to assert their 
freedom, secure their own interest, themselves and their ad- 
herents fiom future inconveniences, and take the forfeiture of 
those prerogatives and pnvileges of the King, lords, and secluded 
commons, as heirs apparent by the law of arms and custom of 
nations to an investiture in the whole supremacy ’ - 

After leading this audacious defence of the nghts of foice 
addressed to the conscientious man, it is unnecessary to pry 
into the arguments 'with which Needham essayed to capture 
the worldling Yet the piece has an historical importance 
which its reasomng does little to deserve Crude as the pio- 
duction was, it was the first open notice given to Puntanism to 
quit the stage — the first definite revolt against idealism — 
idealism of religion, ideahsm of law and precedent, idealism of 
government What were the divine nght of kmgs, the sanctity 
of the reformed religion, or the unassailable fortress of the 
fundamental laws m the eyes of this hght-hearted champion 
absolutely detached from the theorists of his day, who saw 
in force alone the basis of human society without thinking of 
looking deeper to search for those elements of human natuie 
upon which force rests, and by which its exeicise is directed 
to beneficent ends ^ 

So blmd was the Council of State to the tendencies of 
Needbam^s pamphlet, or, as is more probable, so eager m its 

1 the Scots 

* The Case of the Commonwealth^ E, 600, 7, 
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depressed condition to welcome any ally who promised to be 
semceable, that, on May 24, they voted him a gift of 50/ and 
a pension of 100/^ The condition on which the 
pension was granted was made public by the appear- 
ance, on June 13, of Mercumis Pohticiis, wntten foi 
the most part by Needham, in which the cause of 
the Government was tempeiately and, at least in 
comparison with the existing official journals, interestingly advo- 
cated If it cannot be said that Metciifiiis kept itself 

altogether free from scuiiility, it was decency itself as compaied 
with Royalist journals such as The Man in the Moon^ and even 
with Needham’s earher Royalist ventuies 

Whatever might be tolerated in so seiviceable a champion, 
the founders of the Commonwealth had no intention of 
Puntan abandoning the almost Presbyterian legislation bn 

logisiauoii ^vhich they had pioposed to enter in the preceding 

autumn,^ The Acts foi the Piopagation of the Gospel in 
Wales* and m vonous parts of England might indeed be 
regarded by adverse critics as so many parts of a scheme foi 
gaimng pohtical support, or as an appeal to those Piesby- 
tenans who were wavenng on the bimk of Royahsm to rally to 
the standard of a common Puritanism It was this common 
Puntamsm, too, which the Parliamentaiy statesmen attempted 
to fan into hfe by a senes of well-mtentioned effoits to coerce 
Enghshmen into the obseivancc, not merely of the outward 
April 19 rehgion, but of the very moral law itself^ 

Act for the On Apnl 19 an Act was passed directing the seizure 

observance r i t » 

of the Lord's of all goods cned or put to sale on the Lord’s day, 
01 on days of humiliation and thanksgiving, and 
imposing a fine of ten shillmgs on all persons travelling and 
all innkeepeis enteitaimng travellers on the Lord’s day without 


* C of St Order Book, Jnterr, I, 63, p 385 The whole of the facts 

about Needham’s change of politics have been set forth m Masson’s Life of 
Miltotiy IV. 149, 226. * See p. 173. 

• Act for the Propagahon of the Go^el xn Wales ^ Feb 22, B, 1,060, 

No. 80. '* 

‘ See the lemaiks of Professor Masson, Life of Milton^ iv. 17S. 
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dress 


urgent cause ^ On May lo came a fierce Act, declanng 
incest and adultery to be felomes punishable with death, 
whilst simple formcation was punishable with three 
Aduit^^ months^ imprisonment ^ On June 28 another Act 
inflicted a series of fines, graduated according to 
Artiest profane oaths.® Yet the zeal of the 

sweating House for protecting morality by legislation was not 

June 7 without its limits A proposal made on June 7 to 

ASSmst pass ‘ an Act against the vice of painting and weaimg 
^pest black patches and immodest diesses of women, 
was never heard of again, probably because the 
wives and daughters of members were resolved on following 
the fashion, however ndiculous it might be, whilst they had no 
interest in protecting their ernng sisters from the utmost peril 
of the law 

Whether legislation conceived in this spint was likely to 
gain recruits amongst moderate Presbyteiians or not, those 
Animpend- ^10^1 whom it emanated were well aware that some- 
ing struggle thing sharper than legislation was required to quell 
the rising storm Uncertam as they were of the steadfastness 
CromweU’B Fairfax, it was with red joy that they leaint that 
landing Cromwell had landed at Bnstol Parliament had 
GrSof^‘ February 25, voted that he should have 

houw to the use of the house opposite Whitehall, known as 
CromweU, Cockpit, of St James^s House, and Spnng 
Gardens, as well as that he should have the command of St. 

i^aysi James's Park ’ On May 31 they added a grant of 
and of lands sutfiaent to bring m a yearly income of 2,500/ 

Hu JSSp- ^ Cromwell was received with a hearty 

hSiSsIow welcome on Hounslow Heath Fairfax himself was 
Heath there to congratulate him on his Insh victories, 

^ june^, attended by members of Parliament and of the 
Council of State, as well as by many officers of the 
army and a laige throng eagei to do honour to 
the heio of the daj On the 31 d Ciomwell visited Fairfax, with 

^ Scobell, u 119 ^ Id, u 121. * Id n 123 

* C J VI 21. * Ib 371. 
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whom he is said to have exchanged friendly communications, 
and then passed on to the City, wheie the official 
heads accoided him a heaxty welcome On the 
4th he leceivcd the thanks of Pailiament ^ On 
the irth he made a lepoit on the situation in Ii eland, 
adding sundry lecommendations which weie piomptly 
adopted by the House ^ 

It was not on Ireland that the thoughts of Pailiament were 
anxiously fixed By this time theie could be no leasonable 
doubt that the Scots were piepoiing to invade England in the 
name of the King That an aimy must be sent 
agamst them was beyond question It was moie 
doubtful who was to be named to the command 
Distrust of Fanfax’s hesitations conflicted with confi- 
dence m his honesty of purpose Some proposed, 
while Ciomwell was still m Ireland, that Fan fax 
should be supeiseded, and Ciomwell, with the title of Piotectoi 
or Constable, enti usted with the defence of the countiy Others 

desired that Fan fax should be sent to suppress the Royalists in' 
the West, whilst Ciomwell maiched against Scotland , whilst 
otheis again pioposed that Faiifax and Cromwell should botli 
go against Scotland in their old capacities of General and Lieu- 
tenant-Gencial ^ All schemes which had been formed foi 
depressing Faufax and elevating Cromwell at his expense found 
a determined opponent in Ciomwell himself, and for the present 
June 13 ’^Gre abandoned even by tlieir piomoteis ^ On June 
12 Parliament voted that both Fairfax and Ciomwell 
weu to go should go on the N orthem expedition ’ Botli Fairfax 
and Cromwell accepted their lespective commands, and on the 
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^ Meic PolUum^ K, 603, 6 A PoJ Diuaml^ K, 777, 10; JUidlow 
(ed 1751),!. 269 ^ 6"/ VI 422 

** Cioullc to Ma/ann, June y’j, Jg, A)(.h des Aff, Rtrangha^^ lix» 
fol 389 * 394 

* “ H s*Cfal montre si csloigiuS tVen voulou, et d’cnclcurei, dcpuis son 
relour al n’en a^lus cstd paild ” Cioulle to Ma/arm, June Anfu des 
Aff Mlrattg^res^ lix. fol 398, 

“ CJ. VI 423. 
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14th oiders weie given to diaw up a new commission for Fair- 
June 14 name of the Commonwealth of England, 

A new in lieu of the one which had been granted him by 
^n^ the two Houses ^ 

Faufex somQ days it appealed as if the crisis had been 

entirely surmounted On the 20th, howe\ er, the Council of State 
Tuneao adopted a lesolution that an Enghsh mvasion of 

means of pre\ anting a Scottish 
rebS%ej.^ ^ mvasion of England, but directed that its decision 
SidSSi should only be reported to Pailiament aftei a delay 
bemvaded ^ resolution haidly exphcable, except on 

the supposition that opposition was expected which it was 
desnable to smooth away^ Theie v^as, in fact, a likehhood 
that Fairfax, who had hitheito supposed that he would have to 
conduct a defensive wax in the Nortli of England, might shrink 
fiom leading an mvadmg army mto Scotland, and, whatever 
private negotiations may have taken place, it was probably on 
the 22nd that Fairfax informed the Counal of the 
scruples which he entertained, and of his resolution 
to lake no part in the proposed invasion of Scotland 
The other members of the Council having vainly 
urged him to leconsider his determination, CromweU 
proposed that the precedent of the Irish war should 
be followed, and that Fairfax should retain the Generalship 
without any obligation to command m Scotland Such a solu- 
tion, however, found no support m the Council, where, as may 
be supposed, the danger of leaving Fairfax to deal with a pos- 
sible Presbyterian nsmg m England would be keenly felt, and 
It was lesolved to appomt a committee to make a ft^er 
attempt to induce Faiifax to take the command of the mvadmg 
A Com- army/ For this purpose three members of the Coun- 
pointeifto cil, Cromwell, St. John, and Whitelocke, weie to be 
meet him combined with two officers, Lambert and Haxnson. 

‘ C./, VI 424 

* C of St Order Book, June 20, /nicft I, 64, p 465, 

® The Council Books show that Fairfax was piesent on the 22nd and 
not again till the 25th. ‘ Ludlow^ 1. 243 
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The meeting of the Committee with Fail fax took place on 
June fl4 the 24th. Fairfax’s position was that it would be a 
breach of the Solemn League and Covenant to invade 
, Scotland, and that theic was no ceitainty that the 
Scots mtended to mvade England The position of the Com- 
mittee was that the Scots had alieady bioken the Solemn 
League and Covenant by mvading England m 164S, and that it 
was morally certain that they intended to invade it again “ I 
Cromwell’s s^y, my Lord,” aigued Cromwell, “ that upon these 
aixument grounds I thuik we have a most just cause to begin or 
lather to return and requite their hostility fiist begun upon us, 
and thereby to free our countiy — ^if God shall be pleased to 
assist us, and I doubt not but He will — ^fiom the great misery 
and calamity of having an army of Scots withm our country. 
That there will be war between us I fear is unavoidable. Your 
Excellency will soon deteimine whether it is bettei to have this 
war m the bowels of another country or of our own, and that it 
will be one of them I think it without scruple ” 

To this, and to all other appeals made to him by tlie other 
membeis of the Committee, Fairfax’s reply was singularly weak. 
Fairfax’s came a demand for assurance that the Scots 

actually mtended to invade England, after which, 
having leceived a pertinent reply from Harrison, Faiifax fell 
back on the asseition that human probabilities were not suffi- 
cient ground to make war upon a neighbour nation 

The fact was that Fairfax’s determination to take no part in 
an mvasion of Scotland lay beyond the reach of aigument It 
was a moial repugnance latlier than an mtcUectual 
peisuasion, and, without troubling the members of the 
Committee to produce evidence of that which they 
asserted and he denied, he intimated his intention of 
laying down his commission, from which lesolution 
no pleadings of Cromwell or of anyone else were able 
to move him.^ 

That Cromwell pleaded with Fairfax in all resolute honesty 
‘ WkMocke^ lix. foU. 398, 460, 461. 
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of purpose will be denied by those alone who believe him to 
have been actuated by the meanest peisonal ambition The 
Cromwell's withdrawal of Fairfax was the seveiest blow which 
could be dealt to the policy which, with Cromwell’s 
leSoiTfor^ full approval, Pailiament had lecently been pursuing 
proiestmg — the pohcy of conciliating the moderate Piesby- 
tenans by an appeal to a common Pmitanism.^ In a Declara- 
tion which had been drawn up by the Council of State foi the 
acceptance of Pailiament, a passage occuis of which Ciomwell 
may possibly have been the author “ We cannot but think,” 
Parhament was asked to say in justification of the pioposed 
invasion, “ that an mteiest of dommion and piofit under a pie- 
tence of Piesbytery and the Covenant, is by these men of more 
value and esteem than the peace and love of the Gospel, to 
which all that may be called disciphne or government in the 
Church IS, and ought to be, subordinate , and foi which the 
least violation of tlie love and peace bcfoie mentioned ought not 
to be ”2 Ciomwell might fa\our the use of such words as these, 
but he was too pronounced an Independent to obtain ciedence 
from his adversaiies. Fanfax stood on the boider-land between 
the two rehgious parties. His wife was a Piesbylenan, and so 
too was his secietary Rushworth, He was himself fond of 
listening to Piesbytenan seimons, and had fiicnds amongst the 
Picsbytenan clergy, whilst he still chenshed the Independent 
Danger m- opimoH On the Virtue of toleiation His lelirement 
would be an mtimahon to all Piesbyteiians that the 
jewgnation ^imy OS Well as the State was passing under hostile 
influences, and might lead many who, with Fairfax in command, 
could be leckoned on as indiffeient if not fiiendly, to rally to 
the enemy’s standard.® 

‘ According to Croull^*s despatch of June Ciom well’s reconcihng 

tendenaes had even gone beyond this, and had led him to advocate a 
diminution of the iigour with which Cavalien. were hunted out of London, 
on the ground that they weie less dangerous Uieie than in the country. 
d&s Aff" Miroiighes^YiSi foi 398 
A Detlataiion of the Pari of England^ E, 604, 4. r 
® This IS evidently pointed out in Lambert’s words . “If your Excel- 
cncy should not . • . continue your command ... I am very fearful of 
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As Fairfax persisted m his icsolution there was nothing for 
it but to persuade him to couch it m toims expiessmg as little 
June a6 lU'Will to the Commonwealth as possible. Faarfax 
^^tion comiados to lefuse, and on 

heatm, the followulg day he penned a letter to Lenthall, m 
which he grounded his lesignation on ‘ debilities both in body 
and mind, occasioned by foimei actions and businesses ' ^ 

On iecei\ing tlus intimation Pailiument at once huiiicd 
thiough an Act appointing Skippon to command in 
Loiidon The oidci kept by hun in 1648 in the 
in London ^ swamiiiig With Prcsbyteiuns, 

was not foigotten ^ 

On the 26th the Council of State's Declaration of the 
justice and necessity of an invasion of Scotland was adopted 
June 36 byPailiament without a dissentient voice. Then, 
Deciaia- after Fail fax had taken the formal steps for the 
against suirendei of his commission, Parliament appointed 
^ “ Ciomwell * Captain-( leneial and Commandei-in-Clnef 

SpmntS I'be foices laised oi to be raised withm the 

General. Commoiiwealth of England ' Evident as might be 
the danger ol supeiseding a commandei whose very piescnee 
was a symbol of conciliation, it was still more evident that 
when an invasion was actually impending the ('onduct of the 
national defence could only be entiusted to one who was eogci 
with all his heart and soul for a successful issue 

Eveiything that could possibly be done was done to make 
the change appeal as slight as possible In a seimon preached 
June 37. on the 27th, Ciomwell and Fairfax weie compared 
mSora^et to Abraham and Lot, sepaiating from one another 
House without angei 'Phis sermon was almost immediately 
published with a pieface m which the preachei, Henry Walker, 
pointed to a populai explanation of Fairlax’s lesignation 


the mischiefs which might ensue, and the distraction in the public affairs by 
your laying down your commission ” WhitdoLke^ 461 

^ Fairfax 1 <q Lenthall, June 25, Slingsby’s Diary (ed. Parsons), 340. 

» CJ VI 431 

® 7 ^ , A DtclaicUion of thi Dai I of England^ E, 604, 4 
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“ What,” he wrote, “ though your old Loid General be not 
with you, he is not against you. . . You have his heart still 
in the camp, though his spouse hath persuaded his weary body 
to take lest in her bosom.” ^ 

Neither this nor any other single explanation can be accepted 
as an adequate account of Fairfax’s motives , still less is it 
^ ^ , possible to trust to the narrative ® in which, some 

Fairfaxs \ ^ ^ ’ 

own expia- thirteen or fourteen years after the events recorded, 
he explained his conduct, not as it had actually been, 
but as he fancied it ought to have been. Few men are to be 
tiusted to throw themselves dramatically into their dead selves, 
and Faiifax at least was not one of those few 

So fai as It IS possible to draw a conclusion horn the past 
conduct of Faufax, it would seem that up to a certam pomt 
his political views were identical with those of Crom- 
viewb com- well Both had set out with the idea of winning by 
aims a constitutional settlement in which as much as 
CromweU possible of the old Constitution should be pieserved 
in 01 del to secure the siafe estabhshment of the new. Both 
were from time to time convinced that one or other portion of 
the old system must give way, because it had been shown to be 
incompatible with the new. There, however, the resemblance 
ends. When a forwaid step had been taken, Cromwell regarded 
It not only as urevocable, but as one of which the justice ought 
never to be called m question His mind, in short, was so 
filled with the next problem that presented itself to him that he 
forgot that he had ever had any difficulty over any steps which 
had gone before Fairfax’s mmd was cast in a different mould 
Gradually, in 1647 and in 1648, he had broken first with the 
Presbytenan majonty and then with the King At each step 
Fairfax pro- convmced himself, just as Cromwell had done, 
Ubiy satis- that constitutional government was impossible if 
fsachofhia either the Presbytenan majonty or the Kmg were 
allowed to tiiumph. The expulsion of the eleven 


* ^ Setmon preached m the Chapel at Somerset House ^ E, 604, 5. 

* The Shot t Memoj laU 
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members, the ciushing of the Royalists at Maidstone and Col- 
chester, even Pnde’s Purge itself, commended themselves to 
him as things necessary to be done if a worse calamity was to 
be aveited Tliat in all this the persuasions of Cromwell and 
Ireton counted for something is hardly to be demed It was, 
howevei, one thing to be satisfied with each act at the time 
when it was done, and quite another thmg to be satisfied with 
but dis«5itis- tendency when taken together. Strong mdica- 
wanting that by the end of 1648 
dency Foufax was dissatisficd with the geneial lesult of the 
work which he had reluctantly appioved in detail 

If this IS anything like a hue explanation of Fairfax’s 
behaviour in 1647 and 1648, lus subsequent conduct cannot 
be difficult to explain. The tendency of the recent 
actions of the mihtary power was picsented to him 
in the cleaiest light by the trial and execution of the 
King, and after the first day’s meeting of the High Court of 
Justice he stood entiiely aloof from its proceedings, though it 
is possible that he might have appioved of them if the sentence 
had been one of dethioncment or bamshment After the 
and on die death lus action is equally intelligible On 

Stabhsh-: the onc hand he was icady to do his duty in defend- 

ing the Commonwealth, tlie only possible form of 
government at tlie time, against its enemies. On 
tlie other hand he refused to bind himsell by taking the 
Engagement to oppose the lestoiation of a constitutional mon- 
archy in the lutuie. 

Such a view of political duty may be logically defensible, 
but is certain to lead to piactic^ inconsistencies which, if per- 
sisted m, are fatal to the self-iespectof him who gives 
iMcy oTuia rise to them. Inconsistencies of this kind are sure 
position reveal themselves m speech, and it is therefore 
easy to undei stand how Fairfax may at one time have used 
language capable of being intcrpieted as acknowledging an 
obligation do something for the King,^ and at another time 


ment of the 
Common- 
wealth 


1 See p. 249. 
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have explained his unwillingness to attack the Scots on the 
giound that the Enghsh ai ray was sphc into factions, and there- 
Mentai likely to break asunder in his hands ^ A mind 

doubt divided against itself easily falls under the sway of 
others, and the absence of Ciomwell and Ireton left the field 
open to his Presbytenaii wife and to the Piesbyteiian ministers 
whose counsel he sought Foi a moment it seemed as if theie 
would be oppoitunity for him to peisist m his old couise, and 
that he might defend England loyally fiom a Scottish invasion 
The lesolution of the Council of State to invade Scotland put 
an end foi ever to the delusion. To invade Scotland was to 
attack the peison of the young King and to shatter those hopes 
of a future constitutional undeistanding which Faiifax had 
never at any time wholly thrown aside It is of little conse- 
quence to enquire whether Fan fax rightly drew the line 
between that which was peimissible to him and that which 
was not permissible The line diawn by the most honest of 
men is always to a ceitain extent arbitiaiy, and its choice is 
determined by consideiations many of which have nothmg to 
do with logic It is enough to say that Faufax letued with 
dignity, carrying with him in his retirement at Nun Appleton 
the respect of all honourable men 

FaufaxS best memonal, save m the deeds which he 
achieved, is to be found in tlie hnes with which his son-in- 
Buckmg- Duke of Buckingham, recoidcd the mam 

eJiSph features of his character m days when a Restoiation, 
on Fairfax to the success of which he had contnbuted, had 
placed men m power with whom he had little in common. 

Both sexes* virtues weie in him combmed , 

He had the fierceness of the manliest mind 
And all the meekness too of womankind 

He never knew what envy was, nor hate , 

His soul was filled with worth and honesty, 

And with anothei thing, quite out of date, 

Called modesty 


^ CrouII^ to Maraim, AfcA, des Aff li'r foi 404 
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He ne’ei seemed impudent but m the field, a place 
Where impudence itself daies seldom show its face 
Had any sUangei spied him in a room 
With some of those whom he had overcome, 

And had not heard then talk, but only seen 
Their gesture and then mien, 

They would have swoin he had the vanquished been , 

For as they bragged, and dreadful would appeal, 

Wliilst they their oun ill-luck lepeatcd, 
llis modesty still made him blush to heai 
How often he lud them defeated ^ 

If Cromwell was to match into Scotland it was necessary to 
make aiiangement foi the conduct of military aflaiis m Iieland 
juneafi and lu England As for Iicland, the Couiqal of 
^con.^° State leported on the 26th that Iieton should con- 
tinue to exercise the poweis of a Lord Deputy under 
Deputy Ciomwell, and that two commissioneis — a number 
afteiwards enlarged to loui— should be sent to Ireland to give 
then assistance m cml affaus. One of the two first- 
named was Ludlow, who accepted the post with 
some leluctaiice, though m his case it was combined 
with the office which had been vacant since the deatli 
of Michael Jones, that of Lieutenant-Geneial, carry- 
ing with It the command of the Horse® These 
nominations wcic as a inattei ofcouise confirmed by 
Parhament 

Cromwell had been, in a special sense, the author of 
T.udlow's appointment Ludlow was one of those stem 
CroniwcU who had blamed Cromwell for his 

attempt made in 1647 to come to terms with the 
Ludlow K^ing, and even for his shooting the trooper Arnold, 

1 Somtis Tiacts^ v, 397 

» C of St OidarBook, Inter i I, 64, p. 490. Ludlow is here styled 
a Member of Porliamenl, a title which had often been given before when 
members ol the two Houses had to be placed under a common designation, 
and which was^now naluially used for a member of a single House, After 
the ResLomtion it came to be the designation of a member of the House of 
Commons * On July 2 CJ, vh 435, 


June 27 
Commis- 
sioneis to 
be sent to 
Ireland 

Ludlow to 
be Lieu- 
tenant 
General 
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the ringleader of the mutiny on Corkbush Field Cromwell, 
therefore, now sought an mterview with him, and, assuring him 
that he was convinced of his enor in negotiating with the King, 
justified the execution of Arnold on the ground of mihtaiy 
disciphne, and declared that he himself desired nothing more 
than the establishment of a free and equal Commonwealth, as 
the only ‘probable means to keep out the old family and 
government from retuimng upon us.’ 

It was, however, no merely theoietical republicamsm that 
had taken possession of Ciomwell’s mind A Commonwealth 
Cromwell’s TOS in his eyes nothing unless it bi ought with it the 
removal of gnevances enduied by those who had no 
one to help them For a whole hour he discoursed on tl e 
noth Psalm Confidently believmg that the Lord was about 
‘to strike through bngs in the day of his wrath,’ Ciomwell 
doubtless dwelt even more strongly on the prediction, “ Thy 
people shall be willmg m the day of Thy power.” Cromwell 
hoped to see a voluntary obedience founded on a sense of 
loving service, the new order taking the place of servile sub- 
mission to the sword which he had bmself wielded so freely. 
“ He looked,” he said, “ on the design of the Lord in this day 
to be the freeing of the people from eveiy burden ” He ac- 
knowledged, however, that there weie diflSculties m the way 
other than those intei posed by a reigmng family. The lawyers 
— those sons of Zeiuiah — had 'as yet been too stiong foi him, 
crying out that those who wished to refoim the law were bent 
on the destruction of propeity The law, as constituted, served 
only to mamtain lawyers and to encourage the iich to oppress 
the poor. It had been found possible to do justice m Ix eland, 
in * a summary and expeditious way,’ and perhaps the example 
might teU even in England. Aftei this, Cromwell sounded 
Ludlow as to the possibility of his acceptmg the vacant post, 
raismg objection to any other name which was brought forward 
either by Ludlow or himself.^ There was always a vein of 
shrewdness mingled with Cromwell’s most feivi^ enthusiasm, 
and It IS not impossible that he urged Ludlow to go to Ireland 
because he feared that he might give tiouble in England, 

* Ltidlotv. 1. a '5 a 17 
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Ciomwell was no less shaip-sighted in his selection of 
Hamson to command the foices left in England m his own 
absence.^ A vigorous soldier and a fanatic in 
Harn^wn religion, Hanison might be counted on to do the 
m^dm Utmost that man could do to repress Royalists and 
England Presbytenans with an equal hand. To give him a 
force adequate to the dangei, the legiments under his command 
were to be supplemented by a leorgamsed mihtia in every 
county On July ii a new Mihtia Act, which had 
A liiKtia been foi some time under consideiation, was finally 
passed.® As fai as the levy of money was concerned, 
the old piinciple of the obligation of holdeis of pioperty to 
contnbute proportionately to the defence of the country was 
adheied to. Those who had at least 200/. a year denved fiom 
land weie charged with the horse and arms of a cavalry soldier ^ 
those who had at least 200 marks, or 133/. 6r, Sd, witli a horse 
and arms for a dragoon ; and those who had at least 20/, with 
aims for a foot soldier. In each case the possession of goods 
or money amountmg to ten times as much as the income fixed 
was to qualify for these lespective obligations. No one who 
had less than 10/. a yeai was to be charged at all, but those 
who had moic than 10/. and less than 20/, might fmmsh the 
aims lequiicd by a common contiibution. 

When It came to personal seivice, the obligation was far 
less geneial. Commissioners with control over the mihtia in 
sdectjon ^^h county were to be nominated by Parliament or 
cLSmifi- Council of State, subject to the obligation of 

faionei^ taking the Engagement These commissioners were 
not only to supeiscdc the Lords Lieutenant in the command 
of the mihtia, but were to have full powers to disarm and 
impnson disaffected persons as well as to take examinations on 
oath for the discovery of then plans The force put at their 
disposal was the new mihtia, consisting of ‘well-affected* 
persons selected by themselves. In arms as m council, the 
party organisation of the men of the Commonwealth was to be 
supreme.^ 

» CJ VI 428, * Ib* VI. 441. 

• An Act for Settling the MiUtia, E, 1,061, No. 8 
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Moral weapons were supplied to the defenders of the 
Commonwealth . by Charles himself Neithei Cavalier nor 
i^orai Presbyteiian was without compunction m accepting 
weapons ossistancc of the othei, whilst most Cavaliers and 

all Presbyterians loathed the veiy idea of resting for support 
upon the Pope On July i6 the cause of the Commonwealth 
Pubhca- was admuably ser\'ed by the pubhcation of an 
aSdreL^to addiess made fom months befoie to Innocent X by 
the Pope one of Chailes’s agents, piobably by Meynell In 
this addiess, Meynell, whose chief object was to induce the 
Pope to lend money to his master, not only boasted of the 
peace made in Ireland, but asseited that Charles himself 
‘\\hile his father yet lived was known to ha\e good and tiue 
natural mclmations to the Catholic faith,’ and had therefoic 
piomised to the lush Catholics not only the fiee exercise of 
their leligion, but to lestore to them, ‘ ^shether lay or ecclesi- 
astic, their lands, estates, possessions, oi whatever other rights 
did at any time belong unto them ’ ^ Whether such a policy 
in Ii eland were good oi bad, it sorted ill witli the character of 
a Covenanted King Many a sobei Piesbyteiian, who had 
been half persuaded to attach himself to the Royahst enemies 
of a sectanan army, would hesitate to give aid in recalling to 
the throne a youth who was indifferent whethei he gained his 
ends with the help of Piesbyter or Pope. 

^ A Brtif Relation^ E, 607, 15 The publication was so opportune 
that suspiaons of forgery would seem natural There is, however, a copy 
of the address in the Simancas Archives, with a note ‘ Para embiar k su 
Mag^ Cat«»., 18 de M®**, 1650,’ showing by the date that it was sent 
direct from Rome, and not a mere copy of the publication in England. 
Neither in the Biuf Relaiton nor in the Simancas copy is the name of the 
speaker mentioned. The speech was lepubhahed on Sept. 6 (E, 612, 6), 
the French translation being ascribed to Fathei John Roe An English 
note, however, aigues that this is impossible, as Roe was not in Rome 
at the time If the signature, P[feie] Ifean] R[oe], C[aimelite], were 
genuine, it would settle the matter, but the English editor points out that 
no copy in any other language than French has any mentioij of Roe, It is 
theiefoie to be supposed that Meynell, Charles’s ordinaiy representative 
(see p 70), was the speakei 
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WiiBN on June 28 Ciom’v\ell set out to take up his conimand 
in the North, he had undei him hleetwood as Lieutenant- 
Juneas General and Lambcit as Majoi-Geneial He was 
^mweii anxious to find a post for Monk, whose militaiy 
abilities lie fully appreciated, and, soon aftei the 
bert at my had passed Alnwick, he selec'ted him foi a 

Attempt to colonelcy which had been vacated by the resignation 
mind Tot”' Bright Feanug, howevei, lest discipline might 
Moni » sufTei if an officei with such a past as Monk’s were 
forced on an unwilling legimeiil, he directed his officeis to 
feel the iiulse of their men “ Colonel Monk ’ ” was the 
piompt leply *‘What* To betray us? We took him not 
long since at Nantwich pnsoner. We’ll none of him,” 
Ciomwcll knew bcltei than to persist, and Lambert’s name, 
having been next suggested, was received with general 
applause Ultimately a new icgiment was foimed for Monk 
out of five companies seiving under Hazlengg, the governor of 
Newcastle, and five companies serving under Fenwick, the 
governor of Bciwick The men thus brought togethei without 
legimental tradition cheerfully acquiesced in the new arrange- 
ments. 

July 19 On July 19 Cromwell halted near Berwick, wheie 
mustered j 6,000 men, of whom about 5,500 were 
Ueiwitk. cavalry. 1 Before crossing the Tweed he sentfoiwaid 

' Petf. Pa^mges, E, 777, 20, A Perfi DtunuU, E, 778, 7 ; Hodgson^s 
Memtrs^ 159 j C. of 8t. Older Book, Intefr, I, 8. 
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a trumpetei with'^the Parliament's declaration,^ and with a 
second addressed by the army *to all that are saints and 
partakers of the faith of God's elect m Scotland.'^ Yet a 
third declaration, bearmg unmistakable traces of Ciomwell's 
own pen, was called forth by statements alleged to have been 
circulated by the Scottish clergy to the effect that the English 
army intended ' to put all men to the sword, and to thrust 
hot irons through the women's bi easts' Cromwell now 
assuied all peaceable Scotsmen of his piotection, wainmg 
them against the designs of those who had taken the bitter 
enemy of the English nation for then kmg, and weie makmg 
war against ‘the very power of godliness and hohness.'’* 
This declaration was not sent to Edmbuigh, but letained to be 
dispersed amongst the people as soon as the army crossed the 
Border, 

In the meanwhile the Scots had not been idle in pieparmg 
for defence Though old Leven was left innommal command 
The Scot. General, it was upon David Leslie, 

tishpie- the Lieutenant-General, that the duection of the 
pardtiom. Virtually devolved. The exislmg force was far 

too small to meet the mvadeis, and on June 25, and agam on 
J^y 33 Parliament gave orders ^ foi the raismg of levies which, 
It was calculated, would bung the whole Scottish force up to at 
NumbeiB 40,000 As a matter of fact Leshe by the end of 

of Leslie’s July was unable to dispose of more than 27,000 foot 
and 5,000 horse,® a force, however, numerically far 
superior to that which was approaching under Cromwell, It 
IS doubtful, however, whether even these numbers weie kept 
up, and, at all events, the men of whom the Scottish army was 
Its quality composed Were deadedly mferior to the English m 
quality. The greater part of the men havmg been 
drawm, or even diagged, from tlien homes, had yciy little of 

^ See p 261, ■* TAe Ferf Weekly Account^ E, 778, 2, 

• A DeclmcUton of the Atmy^ E, 608, 5 
^ Acts of the Fart, of Sc, vi, part xi. 588, 597. 

See Mr. Firth’b BcUtle of Dunbar in theiTij/. ^octety^s TiamacttonSi 

1900 
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the military instinct and still less of militaiy discipline The 
finest regiment — one levied by means of voluntaiy contribution 
from the clergy — was commanded by Strachan ^ 

If Scotland had been united, it is possible that David 
Leshe might have succeeded in reducing even these un- 
promising matenals to some kuid of ordei Unfortunately for 
Scotland her leaders were not united In the debates which 
had pieceded the votes for the levies, the antagonism between 
the nobility and the othei oidcis had again made itself mani- 
fest The nobility uiged that the levies should be made 
without delay, whilst the barons and burgesses uiged that 
means must first be taken to puige out all who had shared in 
the Engagement or had shown signs of deflection from the 
acknowledged standard of piety and morahty® The baions 
juneai and buigesses had their way, and on June 2X a 

Son Commission foi puiging tlie army was appointed 

purging It four days before the liist vote foi levying soldiers was 
adopted ® 

Whatever might ultimately be the numbeis of the Scottish 
army, it did not need Leslie’s knowledge of war to convince 
The Scots him that, foi some lime to come, it would be neces- 
£»aiy foi limi to stand on the defensive. The time 
juiyaa. lapidly appioaching when bis sJciU would be put 
on tual On July 22, Ciomwell entered Scotland 
Scotland, from Berwick On his line of march the whole ol 
the male population, except a few decrepit persons, had either 
been diafted mto the aimy or had fled to escape the ciuelties 
of the invadeis. Some of the women, ‘pitiful sony cieatuies, 
clothed in white flannel in a veiy homely mamiei . . . bemoaned 
their husbands,’ who liad been loiced by the lauds ‘ to gang to 
the muster.’ Though stores of coin, wine, and beer weie 
occasionally found in the deserted houses, the army would have 
been staived but for the supphes landed by the fleet which 
accompanied its march. Without the command of the sea 

' Baillie^ 111. 113. ® A Bne/ Relation^ E, 607, i. 

* Alts of Pau, of Sc, VI. lurl n, 586, 
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Cromwell could no moie have ventured to invade Scotland, 
than Wellmgton could have ventured to defend Poitugal if 
Nelson’s fleet had been destroyed at Trafalgai « 

On July 28, Ciomwell leached Musselbuigh, and on the 
follo^ving nioining, peiceiving that Leslie had cnti cached liis 
July 38 aimyinaline sti etching from Leith to the foot of 
SmIHS* Canongate, advanced by way of Restaliig and 
burgh Jock’s Lodge Pindmg the enemy too strongly 
July 29 posted to be assailable with advantage, he detached 

fbre^EdUn^ ^ force to occupy St Leonaid’s Hill on the south of 
burgh eastern extremity of the aty , the possession of 

which would have given him an advantageous position foi an 
attack on the not very strong fortifications of that side. As 
the eminence was not strongly occupied, the assailants suc- 
ceeded in foicmg then way up the nsmg giound, but were 
subsequently dislodged by a Highland legiment undei Camp- 
bell of Laweis, which, pursuing the leti eating English on to 
the lower ground, succeeded in capturing two of Cromwell’s 
cannon, though not m letainmg its prize ^ After this repulse 
Cromwell could haidly venture to renew the attack on the same 
lines The day, moieovci, was wet, and m the mght the 
English troops were exposed shelterless to the pouring lain 
Cromwell, therefore, fearing the cflectof exposure on 
Cromw^ his tioops, and perceiving that nothing was to be 
SwSmc? gamed by peisistence, drew back to Musselburgh 
The Scottish horse, attacking the lear of his letieat- 
ing columns, gamed some temporary success, and at one time 
Lambert was a pnsoner in their hands. Lambeit, however, 
was soon rescued, and this attempt to throw the Enghsh army 
into disorder ended in failure On the 31st the 
Scots made a fierce attack on Musselbuigh, but this 
repuibed lepulsed Without much difficulty ^ 

* The topogiaphy of this affair has been cleared up by Mr Douglas, 
Cronvweirs Scotch Campaigns^ 43“'47 

® Cromwell to Bradshaw, July [31!, Cat lyU, l^atercww ; lludg&on’a 
MemonSf 131 , A True Relation^ E, 608, 23 , A latga delation oj th$ 
Fight at Leii/ii E, 609, i 
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In his despatch to Westminstei, Ciomwell natuially made 
the most of the enemy’s failuies, but, for all that, the advantage 
The advan- ’^as On Leshe’s side Foi the Scottish commander 
fighting an his own countiy it was enough that he 
had not been defeated His own difficulties were 
more political than militaiy On the 29th, the day on 
juij *9- which Ciomwell’s attack was made, Chailes, in- 
Chviesat Eglintoii aiid the officeis of the 

army, had ndden into Leith At the same time a 
pioclamation in which he announced his deteimination to 
grant the piopo&itions of Newcastle and Hampton Couit ivas 
issued in his name, though his assent had nevei been guen to 
it ‘ His own aident debiie was to make himself populai with 
the soldieis, not to cany out the wishes of the Kiik The time 
foi which he had looked when he had lied so unblushuigly at 
Bxeda appeared to ha\e come at last Sui rounded by a faithful 

army, he would shake off the yoke of the Kirk The nobles 
would suiely be on his side, and he could hope to find officeis 
enough to secure obedience. For the present, how'evei, ai- 
cumstances did not lend themselves to such an enterpiise 
The Committee of Estates took alarm, and uiged him to 
depart on the plea of danger to his person On August 2, 
Charles gave up the game and withdrew to Dunfeimline ® 

The cleigy had no mind to expose themselves again to the 
danger of a military upnsing. At their urgent entreaty the 
Aug 3-5 Commissioners for Purging ^ applied themselves to 

dismissed eighty 

purged, officers and more than 3,000 soldieis ^ The army of 
the Kirk, thus purified from Malignants and Engagers, was 


^ The King’s Declaration, Walker’s Iftst Discourm^ 163 Walker 
says It was in his Majesty’s name published in the aimy, whicli his Majesty 
disapproved as not being accoiding to his order A note on a copy 
amongst the Clarendon MSS No 380, 5, runs as follows — “This isThe 
proclamation that was put forth in his Majesty’s name, which he never saw 
till ’t was printed, and which was disavowed by him.” 

» Walker’s Discotnses^ 164 
» See p 271, * 


* J 3 a//oWf ir. 89. 
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fondly believed to be invincible, and there was at any rate less 
chance of its falling under the influence of Charles ^ 

What Cromwell thought of the self-sufficiency of the 
Scottish clergy is easily seen “ I beseech you m the bowels 
o of Chiist,” he had wiitten to them, “think it possible 
mistaken ” Communications fiom 
thedea:sy eitliei side, uiging the iighteousness of one 01 other 
cause, passed ficquently between the aimies, Ciomwell laying 
especial stress on the aigument that Charles was no fitting king 
foi a godly people ^ He, for one, was anxious that the cloud 
bet\\ een the two peoples should pass away, and it was not in 
word only that his anxiety was shown In testimony of his 
goodwill he sent back sixty wounded piisoneis, lending his own 
coach as a conveyance foi as many as it would hold ® 

Ciomwelfs main difficulty lay in his commissaiiat So 
stiong was the westeily gale, that though lus store-ships weie 
6 3.t no gieat distance to the eastwaid of Musselburgh 

^mweu unable to fetch the little poit, and he was 

Duniwr, therefore compelled to lead back his army to Dunbar, 
where they could easily drop down before the wind to join 
him.^ On the nth Cromwell, having first given 
1*0 famished pooi at Dunbar, * returned to 

burgh Musselbuigh, where he found that the women, who 
duiing the first stay had baked and biewed for his army, had 
been diawn away by Leslie's ordeis As Leslie showed no 
sign of willingness to accept battle, Cromwell detei mined to do 
his best to compel him to fight On the morning of the 
12 th every legiment leceived not only a supply of 
Preparations provisiOHS for three days, but tents as a protection 
for a start Weather. They were to march lound 

Edinburgh on its southern side and push on for Queensferry. 
Once there, with the assistance of the English fleet, Cromwell 
would have no difficulty in operating on either side of the 

* Loudoun to Charles II , Aug 12, Charles XI and Scotland^ 130. 

* CromwelUo the Gcneial Assembly, Aug 3, Carlyle ^ letter cxxxvi. 

> NicoU’s JJiary, 22. ^ Perf JDttimal^ E, 778, 20 

* lb E, 778, 22* 
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Forth Edinburgh was aheady shoit of piovisions, and if the 
supphes received by the town from Fife were cut off, Leshe 
would have no choice but to come forth and try the issue of a 


, ^ battle On the evening of the 13 th CromwelFs tents 

Croi^ifon were pitched on Braid Hill, where he was safe from 
^ ^ attack, whilst his outposts were stationed on Black- 

ford Hill.^ 

If on the following moimng Cromwell abstained from 
pushing on, the motive of a delay haid to account foi on 
CromweU gTOunds IS piobably to be tiaced to a 

message leceived fioni Leslie, which enabled him to 
gather that there were senous differences of opimon 
in the enemy^s camp His aigument that it was unfitting foi 
EffLctof who boasted the purity of then covenanting 

hiiargu- zeal to harbour a malignant kmg had stiuck home 

ments ^ i ” -it, 

Ihe stiictei Presbyteiians grew suddenly anxious to 
clear themselves of the leproach, but they were men of woids 
rather than of deeds, and, mstead of examimng what truth there 
might be m Cromwell^s repioaches, they contented themselves 
with an effort to extiact from the young Kmg an asseition 
that the facts were otherwise than they xeally were Chailes 
was accordingly besieged with urgent demands that he should 
sign a Declaration m which he was not only to avow 
Charles himsclf sensible of his own duty, but to acknowledge 
a Dedara- that he was humbled in spuit by his fathers opposi- 
tion to the work of refoimation and by his mother’s 

idolatry. 


^ Several jProceedtntffs, E, 778, 21. Compare Rushwoilh’s letter in 
Aferc Pel E, 610, 7 Rushwoith speaks of the camp being on the 
Pentland Hills, a httle above a mile from the castle. If he is coriect in 
his distance, Blackfoid as well as Braid HiU must have been occupied by 
the Enghsh army. Both hills appear to have been spoken of at that time 
as formmg part of the Pentlands Moreover, Blackford Hill is so good a 
look-out, that it is unlikely to have been neglected by Cromwell For 
a discussion on the objects of Cromwell’s march and the difficulties in his 
way, see pp 54-57 Mr Douglas suggests as (^possibihty that 

Ciomwell may have 'got wind of a Scots design to slip past him and cairy 
the war into England ’ 
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i6so A NEW TEST FOR CHARLES 

As might have been expected, Charles struggled with all his 
might against this unseemly test, and on the 13th, when Ciom- 
moving towaids Biaid Hill, tlie Declaration 
Ltshe sends was Still Unsigned The Commissioneis of the Kirk, 
a^dedaT-uion theiefoie, With the appioval of the Committee ot 
oftheKuk icsolved that until it had been signed they 

wcie not bound to defend the King^s cause A copy of this 
resolution accompanied the message fiom Leslie which reached 
Ciomwell on the morning of the i4th.^ 

Cromwell had nothing but scoin foi this misetable subter- 
fuge He oideied the resolution to be lead in the heaiing of 
Aug 14 otliceis In his leply to Leslie he told him that 
Cromw^'b as he and his countrymen had chosen to make them- 
selves a centre of malignant action, the wai could 
not end till sccuuty had been given that it should be so no 
longer That sccuuty, he added, * we conceive will not be by 
a few foimal and feigned submissions fiom a poison that could 
not tell otherwise how to accomplish his malignant ends ’ 

Whilst Ciomwell was writing Ins reply a conversation spiang 
up between some Knglish ofiiceis and a few of tlie stiictcr 
Picsbyteiians on the othei side, Colonel Gilbert Kci, a close 
ally of Stiachan, being Ihc most notable amongst them. Much, 
howcvei, as they distiusted Chailcs, they could not bung them- 
selves to see that he and tlic covenanting system wcic by 
natuic incompatible It was only on the giound that he had 
lefusedto sign the Dcclaiaiion tliat tliey allowed themselves 
to have ‘ thoughts of lelmquishing him and ’ of acting ‘ upon 
anothci account ’ ® I'hat this othci account did not imply on 
accommodation with Cromwell appears from a remonstrance 
winch the officeis acklicsscd on the 15th to the Committee 

* Aigyle was chaigcd aftei tho Kesloialion with having stirred up the 

Commissioneis to diaw up this resolution He lephed that he had had 
nothing to do with it, but had uiged Chailes to draw up an answei which, 
while omitting the clauses dishonourable to himself, would yet have given 
satisfaction, 7 'nais, v 1416, 1476. 

* Cromwell to Leslie, Aug. 14, Carlyle^ Letter cxxicvii. Thi Lord 
Ge^unal CionmclVs Zetter, E, 610, 4 
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of Estates, in which, after asseitmg tliat they did not * own 
any malignant quairel or interest of any peison oi persons 
Aug IS asking that the Couit and aimy might 

Remon- be further purged, they declaied then resolution ‘to 
tKwttLh fight meiely upon the foimei giounds and piinciples 
in defence of the cause, Covenant, and kingdom ’ ^ 
Aftci this the only choice befoie Chailes was to see himself 
abandoned by the aimy oi to make a base and hypociitical 
suiiendei. So fai as Co\enanteis weie concerned, Chailes had 
come to tlie conclusion that in the game which he was playing? 
Aug i 6 falsehood earned with it no dishonour On the i 6 th 
signed the Declaiation with some modifications,^ 
Deciorauon The religious ofEicers weie now at libeity to peisuade 
themselves, if they could, that they weie fighting fora man 
whose whole soul was m the cause of tlie Covenant 

Having signed the Declaration, Chailes rode off to Pcj Lh 
hoping to gather round him the leinfoi cements coming up 
He tnesto Noith, 111 Older tliat he might have an aimy 

of his own As might have been expected, this 
Perth move was met by a peiemptoiy oidei to tlie northern 
forces to maich to Edmburgh ® Charles can have gained little 
comfoit fiom the assuiances of Argyle that he would be in 
greatei libeity when he was once in England, coupled 
as the> weie with the admission that it was neces- 
saiy foi the piescnt ‘ to please these madmen.^ ‘ 

In his piivate conveisation with fiiends whom he could 
trust, Chailes, as might have been expected, did not mince his 
words “ I . give you assuiance,” he said to the Dean ot 
Tuam, whom he was despatching to Iielond to assuie Oimond 
of his constancy in the matter of the lush peace, “ that, however 

J Remonstrance of the Officers, Aiig 15, Ancratn and Lothtan Cor~ 
tupo 7 idenc 6 ^ n 284, 

Walker’s ATw/ jDtscoiPses, 170, Bal/oitr^ iv 90-94 
® Loudoun to Argyle, Aug 16 ; Loudoun to Charles, Aug. 16 j 
Anaam md Lothxmi Coneipmdmce^M 289 ^ 

* Radchffe to Nicholas, St Dorn, ix 152 Radcliffe denved 

his infoimation fioni two persons who left the King * nine days ago ’ 
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I am foiced by the necessity of my affaus to appear othenvise, 
ChiiUi yet that I am a true child of the Chuich of England, 
hm.«ira tind still lemmn firm unto my fust pimciples Mr. 
c waller King, I am a tiiic Cavahci ” * 

For the time Chailes’s discreditable signatuie of the Declara- 
tion fiustiated Cromwell’s expectations of gaming a paity 
Aug x5-i 8 tmiongst the Scots He had now no clioice but to 

Uouweii (>aiiy on the wai ngoioiisly Having on August 13 

j^ro Visions conducted his army back to Musselburgh to fetch 

Mu^sd- piovisions, he returned on the i8th to his camp on 

Biaid Hillj^ivith the lesolution to march upon Queens- 
fciiy in accoidance with tlie plan conceived by him some days 
bcfoie This prolonged negotiation had, howevei, cost preaous 
time, and he nowfound tliat Leslie, takmg advantage of his cential 
position in Edinburgh, had lemoved his artillery from the works 
in which he had lesistcd the English attack in the begmning of 
the month to the noithcin side of the town, and had also sent 
a party ivith two great guns to occupy Coistoiphme, and com- 
mand the load between Edmbmgh and Queensfeny,® For 
some days, howeva, Cromwell abandoned his design of march- 
ing westwaids, and contented himself with fresh efforts to bnng 
on an action in fiont of Edmbmgh On the i8th he 
Coiwtou occupied Colinton House Everythmg he leaint 
oLcupitU conviiK'cd him that the greatest distiess prevailed in 
Edinbuigh Hungiy women stiaggled out to regain their 
homes, hoping that moie food was 'to be had outside than 
Aug ao inside the walls No fight, however, was to be had 
fiom the cautious Leslie, and though on the 20th 
ancfj!am- Stiaclian had an inteiview with Lambeit which 
inspired the English officeis with the hope of a 
division in the ranks of the enemy, it led to no lesult^ 


Aur t8 
Colintou 
OLCUpi<.U 


^ Couference with his Majesty, Caite’s Ortg 1 391. 

* A Tine Relation^ K, 610 Cromwell is there said to have returned 
on Sunday, the I7lh The lylh was, however, a Saturday 

* The Load General CionmelV^ Letter ^ E, 6xo, 4 The name of the 
post XB not here given, but is filled m from the ScoUish accounts. 

* A Tine Relation^ E, 610, 8, 
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On the 2 1 St Leslie made a fresh move Marching his 
aimy out of Edmburgh, he took up a strong position on a 

Aug ai rising ground behind Coistoiphine In fiont of him 
spread out two lakes, one on each side of the village, ^ 
phiue whilst further to tlie west bogs made the approaches 
almost impossible In such a post Leslie, himself unassailable, 
had all the forces of the North and West of Scotland behmd 
him. Everythmg depended on his bemg able to support his 
aimy where it was Loudoun wrote pressingly to the magis- 
trates of Edmburgh for bread and cheese. You are desired,” 
he added, “to stand to your arms, ply the Lord and His 
throne with stiong piayers and supplication for us and for His 
cause So shoit mdeed did provisions lun, that there had 
been for some time talk of shppmg past Ciomwell to cairy the 
war mto England** The objections to this scheme were 
numerous enough, and it was resolved to abandon it, at least 
till the probabihties of an English nsing m favour of the Kmg 
were better known Loudoun, indeed, m a letter of the 22nd, 
professed his eagerness for a battle,^ but it is hardly likely that 
Leslie shared the civihan’s ignorant impetuosity, 

Cromwell, m fact, had been thoioughly out-genei ailed. 
Partly perhaps thiough tlie difficulty of carrying piovisions so 
CromweU ships, partly through his desne to avoid 

his conflict With his brothci Piotestants to 
the arbitrament of battle, he had showm himself, for 
once m his career, halting and uresolute, whilst Leslie had on 
eveiy occasion known his own mind, and had caiiied out his 
designs with piomptness and lesolution Ciomwell, how'cver, 

• Both of them have now disappeaied. The> will be found in Adair’s 
map of 16S0. Theie is a facbimile of it in Selwa^s A Midlothian 
Village, 6 . 

® Loudoun to the Lord Provost, Maitland’s Hnt of £>dvihw^h, 89 
The letter is undated 

** Loudoun to Charles II Aug, 10, 12, Chat lei II and Scotland, 

130^ 131 

^ Loudoun to Aigyle and I^othian, Ang 22 [not, as punted, Aug 2], 
Ana am ami Lothian Con e^Jiondence, n 276 
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had not yet given up the game On the 24th he stormed 
Redholl, a foiiified house commanding the passage ovei the 
Water of Leith ^ Aftei a delay of forty-eight houis, 
caused, perhaps, by the necessity ot replenishing his 
piovibions,*^ he crossed the Water of Leith on the 
27 th and advanced westwoids, inclimng towards the 
left to deal the lakes which had hitherto shelteied 
Leslie’s aimy Leshc on his pait, peiceiving Ciom- 
well’s aim, made a coiiesponding movement towaids his own 
light, taking up a position on a rising giound behind Gogai 
right in the line of Ciomwell’s maich In tlie English aimy it 
was fiimly believed that the long-desired battle was at last at 
hand So exhilarating was the prospect to the soldiers that 
many of them cast away then tents and biscuits, in the fiim 
behef that a speedy victoiy would put an end to then toils 

This sanguine tempei did not last long When the aimy 
reached the place where they had hoped to find a field of 
A (lisa battle, it was easy to sec that no battlefield was 
point^ theie The bogs stietchmg in fiont of Leslie’s 
aimy in its new position protected it fiom cavalry, 
and wherever a piece of haid ground was to be found it was 
cut up by stone walls, picsenting no less obstacles to the 
ICnghsh horse. There was a cannonade, and a few men fell on 
either side, but Cioinwcll had no wish to prolong a useless 
slaughtci, and he oideied a ictrcat to his old position on Braid 
HillJ 

Now that Ciomwcll had been taught that it was no longci m 
38 power to reach Queensfeny, he had no mouve for 
ou i^i^^ining m this advanced position Dysentery and 
Miwsei. other diseases incidental to cxposuie liad been telling 
on his lanks, and had left 500 sick men on his hands 
on^iadlJng- He fell baok on Musselbuigh, where he shipped his 
sick, and on the 31st he continued his letieat by 

1 A Dtumaly E, 780, i ; NicolPs Dtary, pp 24, 25. 

» This IS suggested by Mr Douglas, CromwelP^ Scotch Cam/^ajpti 77 

• Hodgson’s Memoirs, 140 ; Sevofat Leitefsjrom ^(.otland^ E, 612, 8 ; 
A Bnof Relctiion^ E, 612, 10 


Aug 34 
Sui lender 
of Kedhall 

Aug 37 
An fcv- 
pe< ted 
battle 
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way of Haddington, where he diove off a small force of the 
^ enemj', after which he pushed on to Dunbai, which 

rtddies he reached on September i 

Dunbai mi i -i -i i 

The day was a Sunday, and accoiding to one 
account the Scottish officers refused to engage m the battle 
’^\hich Cromwell ardently desned to bung on, because they were 
warned by their mimsteis not to stam the Loid^s day with the 
shedding of blood ^ Leslie, theiefoie, instead of pushing the 
Leslie s rctreatmg English hard, followed leisuiely at a distance 

mo\ements gome two milcs When Cromwell entered Dunbar 
the Scottish general sent forward a force to seize a defile at 
Cockbuinspath, on the road to Beiwick, whilst he himself with 
leaiieon bulk of his aimy occupied the Doon Hill, an 

DoonHiU outlying ndge of the Lammeimuir Hills, fiom which 
he could look down upon the enemy’s regiments sprinkled 
o\er the peninsula of Dunbai 

As far as numbeis wrent the Scots had an immense 
supenoiit) Lumsden, wath those noithern leinforcements 
^ which Chailes had been anxious to letam as a guard 

Compmson - , o , , , ^ « 

between the for his owD pcrsoii,- had icccntly joined Leslie,^ 
whose aimy could now be leckoned at httle short of 
23,000,^^ whilst Cl om well commanded but 11,000 — less than 
half die numbei In quahty the Scots were even more infeiior 
than w^hen they first faced Ciorawell behind their entrench- 
ments in fiont of the Cal ton Hill The English may have 
been, as was afterwards said of them, ‘a pooi, shatteied, 
hungry, discoiiiaged aimy / ’ but they were wai-woin veteians 

^ CadwelPs NairaUve xn Carte’s 1. 380 , Walker’s Hist 

XHscourses^ 179, 180, Cromwell to Lenthall, Sept 4, Carlyle^ Lettered , 
A Bnef JRehttont E, 612, 10 ** See p 278* 

• Cromwell says that Leslie had been jomed by three new regiments. 
These may be taken to be the northern leinfoi cements, as then commander, 
Lumsden, was in the battle 

^ Walker gives 23,000, and Ciomwell calculates them as at least 
22,000 

“ Hodgson’s Mi moil 143 It must be remembered^that an account 
wntten some time aftei the victory would be apt to evaggeiate the weak- 
ness of Uie victorious army. 
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under liustcd leadcis, whcjcas the Scots wcie not only for the 
most part new to wai, but weie split asundei m heart and 
mind by the wedge of faction Only a day or two 
afidin bcfoic the Committee of Puiging had summoned 

purged IjOi^ Eglinton from his post at the King’s side and 

compelled him to dischaige some of his olficeis The work of 
puiging went meiiily on, and soldieis who might have fought 
well for then countiy weic driven from then laiiks on the 
plea tlmt their covenanting pnnciples weie not sufficiently 
puie ^ That stuctness of this kind was not conducive to 
militaiy discipline needs no pioof Wherever the veil is lifted 
the Scottish army is seen to be cleft asunder by the spint of 
paity, the clcigy and the members of the Committee of 
Estates who sympathised with them distiustmg the moie 
woildly-minded soldieis as Malignants and Kngageis , whilst 
the moic woildly-mindcd soldieis wiithed uiidei the yoke of 
the fanatics and, beaiing 111 mind the inteivicws of the stiictly 
covenanting officeis with tlie English commanders, even sus- 
pected them of a settled intention to betray the aimy to the 
enemy ® 

It is haidly likely that Ciomwell was awaie of tliese chances 
in his favoui. That he felt the lull difficulties of his position 
appears from a lettci which he despatched to Hadeiigg on the 
Sept 9 2nd ‘‘ We aie,” he wiote, ‘‘ upon an engagement 
veiy difficult. The enemy hath blocked up oui way 
Ha/ieugg the pass at Copperspath,® tb ough which we cannot 
get without almost a miiaclc. He lieth so upon the hills that 
we know not how to come that way without difficulty ; and our 
lying heic daily consumclh oui men, who fall sick beyond 
imagination.” Cromwell hardly knew what to do Hazlerigg, 
however Avilling, had no loices at his disposal capable of setting 
him fiee “Wheiefore,” continues Cromwell, “whatevei be- 
comes of us, It will be well for you to get what foices you can 
togethei, and the South to help what they can , the business 

* WalkeZs Dtseouues^ 179 

* Lt/e of R. Blaxr (Wodrow Soc ), 237. 

* The local pionunciation of Cockbumspath. 
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nearly concemeth all good people ^ but the only wise God 
knows what is best ^ all shall woik for good ^ oui spirits are 
comfortable, piaised be the Lord, though our pic&ent condition 
be as It is , and indeed we have much hope m the Loid, of 
Whose mercy we have had laige expenence ” ^ 

CiomweU’s rehgious confidence never failed him, and his 
militaiy instincts lecoiled from any such confession of failuie 
Ciomweii’a ^s would be implied in an escape by sea, even if 
plans shipping sufficient to convey his whole force could 
be provided At a Council of Wai held befoie the aimy left 
Musselburgh, it had been resolved to foitify Dunbai, and to 
use It as a basis of operations ^ wheic provisions might be 
stored and the army await remforcements If, foi a moment, 
as appeals fiom his letter to Hazleiigg, the thought of pushing 
on to Berwick had crossed his mmd, such a plan was now 
rendered impossible, and it was necessaiy to leveit to the 
onginal scheme 

Yet, even before Ciomwell had time to foim a definite 
conclusion, there were signs that his difficulties would be solved 
Quarters on ^ way morc lo his taste A night's expenence of 
i5oon Hill exposed quaiters on Doon Hill had been suffiaent 
foi the Scottish army The season was wet, and to remain in 
the open in that exposed position was, even if famine could be 
averted, to court an outbreak of the disease which had wasted 
the Enghsh regiments. The Lammermuirs grew no com, and 
the rich lands between Dunbai and Edmburgh had been for 
weeks the spoil of opposing aimies It was no light mattci to 
feed 23,000 men on that bleak, waterless height What passed 
A Council ^he Council of War that evening will never be 
ofWar known with ceitainty There is, however, reason to 

beheve that whilst the Committee of Estates, and especially 
those members of it who were most under clencal influence, 
were foi falling on the English with as little delay as possible, 

* Cromwell to Ha/lengg, Sept 2, Ca^fy/e, Letter cxxxix The letter 
must have been sent ofl very eaily in the morning, as thei^ is no hint m it 
of Leslie’s movement down the hill 

® Oomwell to Lenthall, Sept 4, zd , Letter caI. 
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David Leslie and old Leven, who was present in the camp, 
were on the side of caution, apparently wishmg to remain on 
the hillside till Cromwell’s army had marched on, and then to 
fall on its rear when entangled m the blocked defile at Cock- 
buinspath.^ 

* ‘‘Buinet,” wntes Mr Hill Burton {Httst of Scotl vii. 24, Note 2), 
<*is the authoiity geneially cited for the inteifeience ‘ Leslie was in the 
chief command, but he had a Committee of the Estates to give him his 
oideis, among whom Wariistwn was one These >^ere weaiy of lying in 
the fields, and thought that Leslie made not haste enough to destroy those 
sectaiies, for so they came to call them. He told them by lying there all 
was sure, but that by engaging in action with gallant and desperate men all 
might be lost , yet they still called on him to fall on Many have thought 
that all this was treachery done on design to dehver up our aimy to 
Cromwell, some laying it upon Leslie and others upon my uncle, I am 
persuaded there was no treachery in it, only Wamston was too hot and 
Leshe too cold, and yielded too easily to their humours, which he ought 
not to have done ’ It has recently become a sort of histoiical canon that 
Burnet IS ever to be discredited . He had good means of knowing 
what he speaks of here, for the ' uncle * referred to was Warnston Burnet 
was a child seven years old when the battle was fought , he was eighteen 
years old when his uncle Warnston was executed ” 

Buiton then shows that m the mam Burnet is coniiimedby Baiihe In 
a letter of Jan 2, 1651, Bailhe wntes that the descent of the army was a 
consequence of the Committee’s order, contrary to his, Leshe’s, mind 
{BatUtiy ill. Ill) A statement mode by Major White on Sept xo to the 
English Pwliament, and no doubt gathered from prisoners, helps to clear 
up the matter, “ The General [and] Lieutenant-General of the Scots were 
of opimon to have let our army reti eat till they came to their last pass, and 
so to fall upon their rear, but the ministers did so importune them that 
they could not rest quiet until they had engaged ” C f vi 464, This 
renders Leslie’s wish to stay on the hill mtelligible. If he thought that 
Cromwell meant to pursue his maich the next day, he might well think 
that the best place for the Scottish aimy was on the hill It would not be 
BO under other conditions, unless, indeed, for the present Leshe mtended 
simply to look on whilst Ciomwell re-embarked his army by instalments, 
or to wait till part of it had disappeared and then to fall on the lemaindei. 
Cromwell, too [Carlyle^ Letter exhi.), says * I hear, where the enemy 
maiched last up to us, the mimsters pressed their army to interpose between 
us and home, die chief officers desiiing rather that we might have way 
made, though it wtie by a golden bridge 5 but the clergy’s counsel pre- 
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It was only, if seems, on a formal older from the Com- 
mittee that Leslie gave the order to descend the hill on the 
Sept 2 followmg moining. If this was the case, before the 
d^^JTthe'^ day was fai spent he became as confident as the 
Committee itself^ The grounds of this change of 
mind aie not difficult to conjectuie Moining levealed no 
sign of any intention of Ciomi\ell to maich fuithei If, then, 
the English army tamed at Dunbai, it could only be 
hopeful of with the intention, Leslie may fairly have leasoncd, 
succLss effecting its escape — so fai as escape was possible 

— by sea Under any circumstances the embarkation of an 
aimy affords chances which an active enemy, superior in num- 
beis as the Scottish aimy was, can easily turn to his piofit In 
the picsent case the ciicumstances weie most unfavouiable 
It was haidly likely that the commissaiiat vessels by which the 
English mvadeis liad been accompanied could have found 
loom for anything like the whole number of men of which 
CiomwelPs aimy was composed, and it was certain that they 
could not have found room as well for the hoises of his cavaliy. 
Ciomwell, therefore, if he leally intended to make use of his 
shipping, could only do so eithei by dividing his force or by 
abandomng his hoises Nor was this all. Leslie appears to 
have been under the impression that the division of CiomwelLs 
army had alieady taken place, and that the vessels which had 
boine away the sick fiom Musselbuigh had m leality conveyed 
away the whole of CromwelPs artilleiy and some at least of his 
fighting men ^ No wonder that before his own army had 
reached the bottom of the hill Leslie had cast away all thought 

vailed.’ The phiase about the 'golden hndge ’ can only mean that licven 
and David Leslie would have been willing to give Cromwell money to 
letreat Mr Douglas (pp. 96, 97) has entirely misunderstood it to signify 
that they were ready to take bribes from Ciomwell, which, to my mind, is 
unthinkable 

^ This is shown by his language to an English prisoner See p 289 
® See again Leslie’s conversation with the prisoner noted at p 289 
Compaie Rushwoith to Lenthall, bept, 3, Several i^roceedtiigs^ E, 
7S0, 5 
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ofieluctance to cairy out the manoeuvie wtiich had been im- 
posed on him the evening befoie ^ 

Yet, though Leslie had evidently made up his mind to 
attack on the following day, he appeals not to have altogether 
lost sight of the chance that Ciomwell might still 
Scottish attempt — like Essex’s lieutenant at Lostwithiel — to 

position of his hoise, an opera- 

tion which would undoubtedly have played into the hands of 
the Scottish gencial It must have been with this object in 
view that he made no attempt to block up the issues fiom the 
English camping-ground, though the nature of the giound had 
fuinibhed him to a mai\el with the oppoitunity of so doing 
At the foot of the hill flows the Bio\buia, meandeiing at the 
bottom of a natuial trench some foity 01 fitty feet deep, the 
bides of which tue so steep as to lendei it easily defensible 
The uppei part of this trench ran immediately under the steep 
slopes of the hill, whilst lowei down thcie is a passage near 
Brant’s mill across which a few tioops could be pushed, and 
about a furlong lowei the stieam is ciossed by the load to Ber- 
wick, which then, as now, was crossed about a mile and a half 
fiom Dunbar, at a point above that at which the stream enters 
the giounds of Broxmouth, belonging to the Earl of Roxbuigh 
Almost immediately above this point the trench comes to an 
end, and though at that time the stieam was crossed by no 
bridge, it was shallow enough to be easily folded, whilst the 
ground sloping gently down on either side offered a fair passage 
for cavalry Between this load and the shore, the course of 
the stream lies foi about half a mile through the grounds of 
Broxmouth House, at that time in the possession of the 
Enghsh If Leslie’s design had been merely to force Crom- 
well’s evidently stiong position, his obvious course would have 

1 “I know,” wrote Leslie two after his defeat, “ I get my own 
share of the salt by many foi diawing them so near the enemy, and must 
suffer m this as many times formerly , though I take God to witness we 
might as easily have beaten them as we did James Graham at Philiphaugh, 
if the officers had stayed b> their own troops and regiments ” Leslie to 
Argyle, Sept, 5, Ancram and I othian Co^ despondence^ n. 297 
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been to occupy iic stiength the ground opposite the thiee 
exits, and to prepare for an attack on the following morning 
What he did was to leave open the way to Ciomwell to make 
that mad dash for liberty which could haidly fail to end in 
surrender or annihilation. 

With this object, it is to be piesumed,in \iew, he stationed 
his aimy, not parallel with the Broxburn, but on the slope of 
the hill facing northwards, in all probability some little way 
south of the road, whence a downward slope affoids good 
chaigmg giound foi cavahy upon an enemy insane enough to 
pass along the road at the foot in line of march ^ It was in 

' It m\l be seen that I accept the evidence of Mi Fnth’s map as to the 
direction m which the Scottish aimy faced In addition to the aiguments 
he adduces, I would add that Cadwell’s statement that * oui bngade of 
horse gave way a little, being chaiged by the enemy coming down the hill 
upon them,’ may be quoted in his fevour The descent fiom the highest 
pomt m the road to the bndge, where this charge must have taken place if 
the Scots had been planted astnde on the road, is no more than 35 feet in 
half a mile, whereas the groimd above the road drops some hundred feet 
in less than half a mile It is only, then, by placing the aimy where it 
stands m Mr. Firth’s map that Cadwell’s statement becomes mtelhgible 
At the same time I am unable to accept the extreme length of Ime attnbuted 
to the Scots in the map It is made to reach to the point at which the 
hills behind descend to the east — that is to say, to the Diybmn, givmg to 
the army a fiont of at least two miles. Hodgson’s account is quite clear 
“ A great dough was betwixt the armies, and it could be no less than a 
mile of ground betwixt their right wing, near Roxburgh,” Bioxmouth, 
** House, and their left wing ; they had a great mountain behind them ’* 
Hodgson, no doubt, did not write till thirty years after the event, but he 
had evidently a good memoiy, and was m a position to know where the 
Scottish nght wmg was I do not want to take the expression about the 
proximity of that right wing to Broxmouth House too hterally ; but it is 
absolutely inconsistent with placing it neai the Diybum, especiaUy as he 
shows himself to be m the nght in placing the mountain ' behmd ’ the Scots 
Another pomt in his narrative deserves attention He says that if the 
Scottish right wing weie beaten their whole army would be hazarded 
in regard they had not great ground to traverse their regiments betwixt 
the mountain and the dough ” — that is to say, he treats the Scottish foot 
as being on nanow ground between the hill and the Bro'Jaurn In Mr 
Firth’s map the foot 1 caches beyond a house whidi he holds to lie Meikle 
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consonance with this idea that the Scottish general massed the 
greater part of his hoi se on his light, whilst leaving a smallei 
force of cavaliy on his left to shield the foot, which, as usual, 
was placed in the centre, against any dangei on that side One 
thing lemained to be done, to post an ad\ anced guaid on the load 
to give warning of any attempt to break out in that direction ; 
and It was piobably with that object that in the couise of the 
afternoon the Scots attacked and oveipoweied a small English 
foice posted in a cottage on the iighi bank of the stieam 

When the combat was at an end, a pnsonei — a one-aimed 
man who had been one of the defenders of the post -was 
biought before Leshe “ Do the enemy,” asked the 
English Scottish general, “intend to fight?” “What,” 
prifioner prompt reply, “do you think we came 

here for? We came for nothing else” “Soldier,” said 
Leslie, still incredulous, “ how will you fight when you have 
shipped half of your men and all your great guns ? ” The 
piisoner knew better than that “Sir,” he answered, “if 
you please to draw your army to the foot of tlie hill you shall 
find both men and great guns also ” “ How durst you,” 

said a bystander, “ answei the Geneial so saualy?” “ I only,” 
replied the man, “ make answci to the questions demanded 
of me” Leslie gave him his liboity The soldiei, when 
he made his report to Ciomwell, told him that he had lost 
twenty shillings when he was t^en. Ciomwell gave him 
moie than double the amount, and sent him on his way re- 
joicing ^ Leslie appears to have thought that he had to do 

Pinkerton. If so, there is almt a mile and a half between that farm and 
the sea, affording plenty of giound for the regiments to manoeuvre in 
Plodgson’s narrative hangs well together, and I find it easier to accept it 
than to take the map as literally correct so far as the extension of the 
Scottish hne is concerned. If we take the house in the map as Little, and 
not Meikle Pinkerton, and the extension eastwards to be imaginary, all 
difficulty vanishes, and map and narrative are brought into substantial 
agreement 

' CadwelPs»Relation, in Carte’s Ort^ 1 382 Mr Douglas 

(p 107, note) thinks that Leslie merely asked the question about shipping 
the men and guns lo worm the truth out of the prisoner. He would, how 

VOL I U 
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With a braggait rie is said to have told his soldiers that by 
seven o’clock the next morning they would have the English 
army dead oi alive 

All thiough that day the eye of Ciomwell had been on the 
Scottish aimy It was not till four in the afternoon that 
Cromwell Leslie’s intention was levealed beyond dispute By 
watches that time, horse, foot, and artillery were drawing 

* down towaids the right, and taking up a position on 

the lowei ground Fixing his eye on the movements of the 

enemy he turned to Lambert. He ‘thought,’ he 
seesaa told his Maior-Geneial, ‘it did give us an oppor- 

advantaee , , . 

tunity or advantage to attempt upon the enemy’ 
“ I had thought,” replied Lambert, “ to have said the same 
thing to you ” Monk was then called and agieed with his 
supenor officeis Late in the day others expressed themselves 
in the same way 

But for the immense supenonty of the Enghsh army in point 
of discipline, and for the absence of the veteran officers, purged 
Grounds of otit of the Scottish army for insufficiency of religious 
his belief 2eal, Ciomwcll’s flash of insight would have been of 
little woith No doubt Cromwell could see that if once he 
succeeded not only in beating the Scottish horse now massed 
on Leslie’s nght, but also in turning their flight up the narrowing 
gorge, the routed hoise would trample down their own comrades 
and convert a defeat into a disaster The leally important 
question was whetlici he could, by any tactical manoeuvre, 
succeed in what might well have seemed the impracticable 
operation of directing the bulk of his army along the front of 
the enemy’s line It was from the consciousness that m his 
army he possessed an instrument of war unequalled in its day, 
that Cromwell’s heart drew that inspiration of chastened confi- 
dence, to which an unsupported tradition has given expression 
in the woids attributed to him • “ The Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands.” 

ever, hardly have asked it unless he had had some suspimon, to say the 
least of It, that the thing had actually happened. Otherwise, what did he 
want to know? 
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It was difficult for Ciomwell to maJce Sll his officers share 
this confidence of his At a last counal of wai in the evening 
some at least of the colonels proposed to ship the foot and let 
the horse cut then way thiough the enemy, thus inviting a 
Aiaht lepetition of the disaster winch had befallen Essex 
council of at Lostwithiel Against this poltroonery Lambert — 
^ surely at Ciomwell’s instigation — protested, bidding 
the officers be of bettei cheer, and piedictmg a victoiy for 
tlie morrow At the prayer of one of the officers Cromwell 
entrusted to Lambert the command of the force which was to 
make the attack ^ 

It was a dnppmg night, but by four m the morning of the 
3rd the moon shone out. By that time Lambeit was hurrying 
Sept 3, legiment after regiment to the bimk of the ravine. 
As one of the officers was speeding past, his ear 
tions caught the voice of piayex sounding m the mght from 
the lips of a comet Halting awhile to hsten he gathered 
couiage I met," he afterwaids explained, ‘‘ with so much^of 
God in it as I was satisfied deliverance was at hand.” ^ Every- 
thing that human ingenuity could devise had been done by 
Ciomwell to distract the enemy whilst his audacious plan was 
put in execution. The bulk of the Enghsh army, indeed, was 
stationed on the Berwick Road, where the passage of the 
brook was the easiest To his nght he thiew out a small body 
of horse, which by crossing the ravine near Brant’s mill might 
create an impression on the enemy that his weakened left was 
about to be the subject of the attack. At the same time, 
Pride’s brigade, consisting of three regiments of foot, sup- 
ported by the General’s own regiment of hoise, was to cross 
below Broxmouth House, thus not only relieving the crowded 
passage higher up the stream, but, takmgawide circuit so as to 
fall upon the enemy’s nght wing, without exposing itself to the 
danger of an atta^ in flank. In this way the attention of 
the mam body of the Scottish horse would be distracted from 
the scene of action at the ford over which the greater part of 


^ Hodgson’s 144. 


* lb. 148. 
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the English army was lo be led. Each infantry regiment was 
accompanied by two field-pieces, whilst the heavy guns were 
placed at the edge of the lavine to gall the left wing and centre 
of the enemy 

Meanwhile Ciomwell, alieady at his post, was impatiently 
’waiting for Lambert, feanng lest the enemy should begin the 
Cromwell attack He had no need to be so disquieted, 
impatient Leslic^s axmy had been luined by its many purgings. 

Se”siotush^ Though It Avas piobably untrue, as an Enghsh 
“ray Royalist asseited, that the new officers were all 
‘ ministcis’ sons, cleiks and such sanctified creatures, who haidly 
evei saw or heard of any sword but that of the Spint,' ^ they 
were at least foi the most pait unknown to their men, who had 
been bound to the old officeis by the force of local attachment 
so strong at that time with the Scottish peasant Not a few of 
those in command shrank away in the daikness of the mght to 
seek refuge fiom the lam. About two in the morning Major- 
Geneial Holbom, gomg his rounds amongst the foot, bade all 
except two m a company extinguish their matches, piobably in 
order to avoid drawmg the enemy's fiie upon them. The weary 
men took advantage of the permission to coAver undei the shocks 
of com and to fall asleep.® 

Lambert had been busy brmging up the guns, and when he 
reached Ciomwell, a little before sunuse,^ a trumpet on the 
Lambert Other Side of the stream had alieady called to horse, 
amvea ;gy Ciomwell had completed his prepaia- 

tions. 

At last the moments of suspense were at an end With the 
rush of Lambert's cavaliy the battle opened Gallantly did such 

, , parties of horse as could be gathered together at a 
moment's notice fiom the smaller body on the 
Scottish left Aving withstand their onset in the nairow pass It 

1 Walker’s Btst* JDtscottrses^ 162. ^ Ib 180. 

• Cromwell speaks of the fight as not beginning till six, whereas on 
Sept ^ the sun rises at 5 33 Cadwell, however, talks^of fighting by 
moonlight, and Cromwell’s weU-knoAvn words, * Let God arise, &c.,’ spoken 
after the tide of battle turned, coincided with suniise. 
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took an horn’s hard fighting to clear the way Happily for 
Ciotnwell the main bodies of the opposing force had been slow 
to sUnd to aims, and were still m the positions which they had 
occupied duiing the night Lambcit’s first attempt to assail 
the car ally of the light iving was lepulscd, the Scots having the 
advantage of the giound and chaiguig down the hill upon him, 
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whilst the same good fortune attended the Scottish infantry in 
the centre, where, when it was attacked by the foot regiments 
under Monk, its supeiioi numbcis were here, too, favoured by 
the sloping gaound Once at the foot of tlie hill tins advantage 
was lost, the slope being no longer consideiable, and when 
Lambert had been jomed by hi& suppoits he was able to 
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recover himself, and, charging once more, he drove the masses 
of cavalry opposed to him off the field 

Difficult as it IS to unravel the detail of the action, there 
can be httle doubt that the mam body of the Enghsh army 
would have been unsuccessful m estabhshing itself on the fiont 
of the battle, if the attention of the Scottish cavalry on the 
enemy’s nght had not been occupied by the greater part of the 
Enghsh legiment of horse sent across the lower course of the 
Broxburn, so as to fall unexpectedly on its quarters before it 
had time to put itself m array Somewhat later two at least of 
the thiee foot legiments of Pnde’s biigade must have appeared 
m support of the horse. The thud legiment, Lambert’s, was 
somewhat late on the field, and was prepanng to jom the attack 
on the Scottish infantry, by that time denuded of the support 
of cavalry, when Ciomwell himself, appealing on the scene, 
ordered it to take ground to the left, and, passing round the 
Scottish infantry, to attack it on the flank Though this was a 
picked regiment, it found its efforts unavailing against one 
Scottish regiment — that of Campbell of Laweis— which con- 
tinued a stubborn resistance after the rest of the Ime had been 
broken, till a troop of horse had charged through it The 
infantry then poured mto the bieach, and Monk, returmng to 
the charge, brought the battle to an end The Scottish^ 

I The mam difficulty is to reconcile Hodgson’s statement that Lambert 
ordered the bngade m i^hich he was * to march about Roxburgh House, 
towards the sea,* and so to fall upon the enemy’s flank, with the entire 
silence both of Cromwell and other witnesses on the existence of such a 
manoeuvre. Mr Firth, too, pomts out that m Fisher’s picture plan these 
regiments are represented as < coming up in the rear of the in&ntty 
already engaged, and rather to the left, but hardly on the flank ’ He has 
also reminded me that Hodgson does not speak of the whole bngade, but 
only of his own regiment, being moved to the left by Cromwell This, 
too, he tells after, not before, the rout of the Scottish inlantiy regiment. 
Looking again over the whole evidence, I inchne to think that Hodgson’s 
memory was at feult m supposing that oiders had been given for an attack 
on the Scottish flank It could never have entered mto* the head of a 
general in those days to order infantry legiments to attack cavalry, and 
therefore the supposed order would not have been given till after the 
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letreat soon became a rout, and, at the nloment that the sun 
lose out of the sea, Ciomwell, ciying, as his lOugh face lighted 
up with the joy of victoiy, “ I^et God aiisc, let His enemies be 
scattered * ” remoiselcssly pushed on the flying horsemen ovei 
the lanks of then own infantry, scarcely loused fiom sleep as 
they lay above the stieam Tiampling down in then headlong 
flight all that weie in thcii path, they fled towards Haddington, 
the victois following haid with the avenging steel Such of the 
foot as escaped lushed aside towaids Dimbai, and sunendcred 
themselves as piisoneis without lesistaucc. Of the wfliolc 
Scottish aimy, about thiec thousand had peiished in the fight 
and the pin suit Ten thousand piisoiieis, the whole of the 
aitillciy and baggage, 15,000 aims, and nearly 200 colouis, fell 
into the hands of the conquciois On the English side, the slain 
— so at least Ciomwell avouched —did not exceed twenty mcn.^ 

In disposing of the piisoneis Ciomwell did what he could, 
without destiuction of then lives, to prevent theii ever again 
^ servmg in the enem/s ranks On the morning 
The^£s ^ after the battle he issued a proclamation allowing the 

thopn^ mhabiUints of the country round to cairy away all 

such as wcie seveiely wounded The remaindei, 
some 5,000 in all, weie sent off to Hazlengg at Newcastle to 
be forwaided to the South I piay you,^* he wiote to 

Hazleiigg a few days latei, “ let humamty be exeicised towaids 

Scottish cavalry was beaten Still, the fact that Hodgson thought such an 
order had been given is enough to justify us m assuming that a flank attack 
was really made, but probably only by the regiment m which Hodgson 
was personally solving. On these assumptions I have substituted the 
story as told above foi that which appeared in fomici editions I hope to 
be able to discuss the difficulties of the battle in greater detail in the 
Historical Rfftnm 

1 Hodgson’s Memoiis (p. 147) are the only authority for the flank 
march of the mfantiy, but as he himself took part in it, his account cannot 
be set aside There is nothing in Cromwell’s own despatch {CarfylSf 
Letter cxl.) to contradict It, and the mancjeuvie is just v?hat one would 
have expected from Cromwell’s power of seeing into the possilnhUes of a 
battlefield "Compaie Cadwell’s Rchliou in Carte’s Ort^, Lectors^ 1. 380, 
and Leslie’s letter quoted at p. 287, note r, 
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them, I am peisuflded it \\ill bo comely”^ Unhappily the 
fate of most of the piisoneis was determined befoie they came 
into Hazleiigg^s handb The conductois weie piobably short 
of pio\isionb, oi at all events they took no trouble to supply 
the helpless men undei then chaige When the prisoners 
ainved at Moipeth after an eight days^ march, in which they 
had beeu half-star\ ed,-^ they were thrust into a large walled 
gaideii The hungiy men thiew themselves voraciously on the 
cabbages giowing in it, and devouied them law Dysentery 
set in, and though Hazlengg gave them lest at Durham, and 
did all that man could do to feed and nurse the sick, they died 
like flies ^ The suivivois were ultimately sent to New 
England, wheie they met with as much kindness as was 
compatible with then lot Aftei a teim of seivitude they weie 
set at liberty, and in many cases established as landowners on 
an equal footing with the lest of the commumty ^ 

The victory of which those poor peasants boie the biunt 
^ would never have been won but for the command 

causes , 

of the of the sea which enabled the English Government 
victory supphes by which alone their aimy 

1 Prodamation, printed by Carlyle before Letter cxl Cromwell to 
Hazlengg, Sept 5, %b App No. 19 

® “ They,’’ wxote Hazlengg, “having fasted, as they themselves said, 
near eight days,” They could not have marched so for if they had been 
left absolutely without food 

* Hazlengg to the Council of State, Oct 31, Merc Pol E, 616, i. 

* “The Scots whom God delivered mto your hand at Dunbar, and 
whereof sundry were sent hither, we have been desirous, as we could, to 
make their yoke easy Such as were sick of the scurvy or other diseases 
have not wanted physic and chirurgery They have not been sold for 
slaves to perpetual servitude, but for 6 or 7 01 8 years, as we do our own , 
and he that bought the most of them, I hear, buildeth houses for them, for 
every four a house, layeth some acies of giound thereto, which he giveth 
them as then: own, requiring 3 days m the week to work for him by turns, 
and 4 da)^ for themselves, and piomiseth as soon as they can lepay him 
the money he laid out foi them he will set them at liberty ” — John 
Cotton to Cromwell, 28, 5 — t e July 5, 1651 Hittchimon Papers 
Soaety), u, 264 This mode of dating was coming into use with the 
extreme Puntans. 
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was preseived from staivation Fiom a puidy militaiy 
point of view CromwelFs success was owing to his own tactical 
skill and the disciplined valoui of his aimy, though he piously 
asciibed it to the diiect inleivcntion of Piovidencc against a 
hypociitical nation Dunbai lanks with Naseby as one of the 
two decisive battles of Ci om well’s caieei As Naseby lendeied 
Effect of impossible the 1 e-establishment of puiely 

Dunbar on personal government in England, Dunbai stiuck 
national’ dowii the Soleniii I^eague and Covenant,^ and 
leiauons, lendcrcd It foi evei impossible that Scotland should 
attempt to impose upon England a foim of ecclesiastical or 
political government against the will of Englishmen Noi was 
and on the Duiibar Icss dccisivc 111 its influence on the domestic 
2 ffai?sof alTaiis of Scotland heiself. Never again would the 
Scotland btuctci Coveiianteis giasp the lems of goveinmcnt 
and mould aimies at their plcasuie Then impiacticable zeal, 
their mtoleiance ot contradiction, would still produce maityis, 
in some of whom it is haid to diaw the line between the 
criminal and the heio , but they could no moie pioduce men 
who claimed to be statesmen and geneials The swoid of 
Ciomwell at Dunbai was wielded on behalf of two nations, and, 
as IS often the case, lus tianscendent seivicc was icquited with 
the giatitude of neithei. 

' The ‘word’ of the Scottish army was appiopiiattly ‘The Cove- 
nant . ’ of the English ‘ Thu Lord of Hosts/ 
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The naval supiemacy which had contiibuted to CrorawelFs 
victory at Dunbar could not long be maintained without the 
The naval piotectiou of the maritime commeice on which it was 
supremacy bascd. It would Lttle profit the masters of the State 
ComSion- to control Scotland and Ireland unless they could 
wealth protect the shippmg which drew wealth to the shores 
of England and gave exeiase to the hardy bieed of 
manners on whom, in times of emeigency, rehance 


might be placed. As matters stood, a meichantman, leavmg 
an Enghsh port in quest of gam, was m dangei almost im- 
mediately after it had put to sea. The Isle of Man under the 
Eail of Deiby, the Scilly Isles under Sn John Grenvile, and 


Jersey under Sir George Carteret, were nests of Royahst piiva^ 
TheRoyahst t^eis, the two lattei poits lymg in the very track of 
privateers navigation. Even m Guernsey, which had sided 
with Parliament, Castle Comet was held by a gamson for 


Charles 


Dangerous as these enemies were, the Council of State was 
compelled, at the beginnmg of the year 1650, to take measures 
Rupert at agamst an enemy more dangerous stiU When 

t Rupeit escaped from Kmsale ^ he made his way 

atiSon 'wilih. a strmg of prizes to Lisbon, where he was 
hospitably leceived by John IV , the first sovereign of the 
House of Biaganza, who allowed him to refit his vessels and to 
make, in the name of Charles II., preparations ft)r fresh attacks 


I See p 137. 
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on the propel ty of English rebels It was quickly perceived at 
Westminster that the question was no longer whethei Rupert’s 
fleet 01 the Sally piivateeis weie moie dangerous If the King 
of Poitugal w^eie allowed to give sheltei to ships, held at Lisbon 
to be duly commissioned w^ai ships of the King of England, but 
in London to be no bettei than piiates, eveiy lulei in Em ope 
French ** might do the like Alieady Fiench cruiseis, know- 
piracy jjjg Government had hitherto lefused 

to lecogmse the Commonw ealth, had fallen on Enghsh mci chant- 
men wheievei they could find them, though Enghsh warships 
were prepared to retaliate in kind. It was theiefore not with 
Dan erfrom alone, but With SL hostile Eulope as well, that 

ho^tSe ° the statesmen of the Commonwealth had to do. 
Europe Self-pi eservation drove England to become a maritime 
power such as she had never been bcfoie. 

The King of Poitugal had first to be coerced, and Blake, 
who was entiusted with the task, cast anchor on Match lo in 
Mar -May Cascaes Bay, outside the forts which guard the 
entionce to the Tagus, King John was mclined to 
Tagus tempoiise, and, though by a cajinonade from the 
foits he fiustiated an attempt of the English admiral to advance 
up the nver against Rupert, he subsequently, on the i8th, 
allowed him to seek safety from a heavy gale by anchonng in 
the Bay of Oeiias, mside the forts, and about two miles below 
the position of Rupert’s fleet In numbers the fleets com- 
manded respectively by Blake and Rupert weie not very 
unequal, but Blake was somewhat supeiior in guns, and 
immensely supeiioi m the quality of his aews 

Blake, who had engaged himself to return to Cascaes Bay 
as soon as the weather moderated, retreated before long to the 
April 13 oiiter anchorage On Apnl 13 the Vice-Admiial’s 
ship, the ‘Leopaid,’ was exposed to an unexpected 
* Leopard ‘ dangei Rupeit had contrived an explosive machine 
placed mside a barrel of oil, and made so as to blow up at the 
pulling of a stnng which passed thiough thejDSirel This 
ostensible barrel of oil was entrusted to an Englishman dis- 
guised as a Poituguese, who look it with him in a fiuit boat for 
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sale to the crew of the ' Leopard,’ with instPuctions to pull the 
string as soon as it had been hoisted on board. Unluckily for 
the success of his craftily devised plan, the Englishman gave 
vent to some ejaculations in his own tongue before the critical 
moment arrived. The man was arrested, and the plot dis- 
covered. On the same day some of Rupert’s men fell upon a 
watering party from the * Bonaventure,’ killed one of the sailors, 
wounded several more, and took three prisoners. Rupert 
excused the deed by alleging that he was himself to be kid- 
napped by the boat’s crew. 

All this while Blake’s attitude towards the Portuguese 
Government was one of friendly warning. By messages con- 
Biake foils vcyed thxough the English resident, Charles Vane,^ 
the^PortS*^ he urged the King to be wise in time and to expel 
pirates. Rupert, on his part, had the Queen’s 
Kupert. influence on his side, and he did not disdain to stir 
up the passions of the priests and the populace against the 
English heretics. The King hesitated for some time, but gave 
way at last, and declared in Rupert’s favour.® 

May 16 * On this Blake showed his strength. On May 16.® 
' the annual fleet bound for Bforil dropped down the 
tbepor- Tagus, nine of the eighteen ships of which it was 
composed being owned by English merchants resi- 
aeUtd. Lisbon, and manned by English seamen. 

'These nine ships were seized by Blake, upon which the greater 


^ ^ ^ See p. i8i. 

, * A letter from Lhhon<^ E, 598, 3 ; Prikce Ruperts Declaration^ E, * 
598, 7 } Warburton^ iii. 300-305 ; Agreement between Vasconcdlos and 
: 0 atl^ Vane, March Jg, HisU MSS. Com. Rep. xiii. App. part i. 520 ; 

; tp the King of Portugal, April JJ, Tkurloe^ i. 141. The 

best de9<Jri^on of the explosive machine is in a Letter from the Fleet 
of May 31, Peif. Diurnal, E, 777, 10, where, however, the date is 
incorrectly given. < 

* The date is fixed by a statement that Popham, who arrived on the 
26th, came ten days after tlie seizure of the ships. S.P. Dom. -xi, 91. A 
later date is indjjed given in a Letter from the Fleet, June 12, Porf. Diurnali 
777> l^'it other dates in this series of letters are demonstrably inaccu-r 
rate, and little weight can, therefore, be given to this assertion. 
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July a6 
Rupert 
comes out, 


pait of the ciews gfedly took service under the Commonwealth. 
As yet Blake had no instiuctions to meddle with the actual 
property of the subjects of the King of Portugal. 

The defect was soon supphed On the 26th Popham 
ai lived with eight ships and instructions to treat the Portuguese 
Maya6 as enemies, Chaxles Vane escaped fiom shore with 
• some difficulty, whilst English merchants, refusmg to 
Openhoa dcclaie foi Chailes II., were themselves thrown into 
tiuties pnson and then goods sequestered ^ Blake had now 
before him a long blockade with its attendant risks Neither 
food nor watei was any longer obtainable from the shore, and 
it theiefoie became necessary from time to time to despatch 
ships for supplies to Vigo oi Cadiz At last, on July 26, when 
Blake had with him but nmeteen sail— rune of which 
were the captured merchantmen — Rupeit attempted 
to bleak out with twenty-six ships and eighteen 
smaller vessels, the greater part of his fleet havmg been supphed 
by the Portuguese and by some French merchants then at 
Lisbon Rupert^s ciews, however, having no stomach for the 
fight, hugged the shoie under the guns of the forts, and on 
the 27th, peiceivmg that Blake had been reinforced 
by seven 01 eight ships which had returned from 
Cadiz, the whole fleet drew back to the safe anchor- 
age in Oeiras Bay ^ 

As Rupert had shpped back, the weary blockade had to be 
commenced afresh But for the friendly disposition of the 
Rjs^ption Spaniards, who regarded an enemy of Portugal as a 
natural ally, Blake would have found no port at 
which to revictual and water his ships nearer than 
those of his own country. On September 3, the day 
on which Cromwell was dashmg the Scots mto luin 
at Dunbai, the English Admiral had again to send off eight of 


July a; 
but draws 
back 


of the 
blockade 

Sept 3 
Blake sends 
ships to 
Cadiz 


* Letter from the Fleet, June 12, Pcrf Dtmnal^ E, 777, 21 

* Blake and Popham to the Council of State, Aug 15, Hist, MSS* 
Com, Rep xhi App, part i 531 ; Letter from the ]^leet, Aug 15, 
Several Proceedt^gSj E, 780, 2, There is a slight diffeience in the 
reckoning of the numbers of the ships. I have adopted Blake’s 
account 
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his ships to Cadiz .for supplies.^ Having Ibng ago dismissed 
his prizes homewards as being no longer able to remain at sea, 
he had but ten vessels remaining with him to keep up the 
^ blockade. On the 7th Rupert, supported by the 
Afuiiie^’ Portuguese Admiral, came out to try his fortune 
engagement, more, this time with thirty-six ships. That 
morning a heavy fog lay upon the water, and when ?>t last it 
lifted Rupert found himself near Blake's own ship, two of her 
consorts being not far off. Rupert, as he had so often done on 
shore, made straight for the enemy, bidding his gunners to 
reserve their fire until they were alongside. Blake, on the 
other hand, made full use of his artillery. Down came Rupert’s 
fore top-mast, but before advantage could be taken of the 
disaster the fog once more enveloped the combatants and put 
.an end to the engagement. On the following morning the 
Sept. a. Portuguese Admiral — so at least Rupert averred — 
showed no inclination to challenge the supremacy of 
to port the sailors of the Commonwealth, and the whole of 
the combined fleet drew back to its anchorage within the forts. 

Blake now resumed his watching, no longer for the exit of 
Rupert-— which was hardly to be expected after his last failure — ^ 
Blake looks Portuguese fleet approaching from Brazil. 

BmauVeS momiiig of the 14th twenty-three sail 

' topped the horizon. Blake at once dashed at the 
H> Sgiit^ prey. Laying himself alongside of the Vice-Admiral’s 
ship, he fought her for three hours, whilst a gale, 
Admiral. ^hich made it impossible to work the guns of the 
lower tier, was howling over the tumbling sea. When, at 
length, the Portuguese commander struck his flag, flames were 
gaining the mastery over his ship, which sank at last, though 
the greater part of the crew was saved by the English sailors. 
When the gains were counted it was found that seven prizes 
remained in . the hands of the victors, having on board no less 
tiian 4,000 chests of sugar and 400 men.* 

^ On their way home they took six French vessels. Reference of 
Petitions, Sept^28, 6'./^ 35. 

® Blake to the Council of State, Oct. 14, MSS, Com, TXeip, xiii. 
App. L 536. 
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Having thus tafight the King of Portugal a lessom, Blake 
had no longer any reason to remain on the coast The time 
Diaice makes approaching after which no sailor would, m those 
foi Cadiz days, think of prolonging a blockade ^ As soon as 
the fight was over Blake made for Cadiz, where he was received 
with all honour by the Admiral of Spam He had his prizes to 
send home under convoy, and no biief delay on his part off 
Lisbon could prevent Rupeit fiom coming out sooner or later 
if he were disposed to do so Blake had now but six ships 
left, and with tliese he lesolved to remain at sea a month or 
two longei 2 Peihaps he may have thought that if Rupert put 
to sea theie was the more hkelihood of captunng him ® 

On October 12, whilst Blake was still at Cadiz, Rupert, 
with the sea open before him and a Portuguese Court now 
anxious to be nd of him, put out from the Tagus ; 
Rupert puts this time With 110 moic than six sail ^ With these he 
made for the Straits, and entenng the Meditenanean 

* Thus in a letter of July 13 fiom the Counal of State to the generals 
at sea {T/atr/oet i, 156) we find • “ The time of year wastes apace m 
which you can there iide without danger On Aug 14 {td 1 157), after 
ordering that certain ships shall be detached on special service, * we con- 
ceive It convenient to send home the rest ’ On Aug 16 (z <5 1. 158) they 
wrote that they have sent money to Cadiz to be paid to them or lo thdr 
order ' at any time when you shaU call for the same between the beginning 
of October next and the end of December * 

«* Blake lo the Counal of State, Oct 14, Iftvt JI/SS, Com Rep xuu 
App. 1 536 

• '* I beg to inform your Lordship,” said Nelson to the Lord Mayor, 
“that the port of Toulon has never been blockaded by me, quite the 
reverse, every opportunity has been offered the enemy to put to sea, 
for It IS there we hope to realise the hopes and expectations of our 
country,” 

^ The date and number of the ships are given in Stokes’s Nairative, 
Clarendon MSS u. No 436 Stokes was an ofiicer on board one of 
Rupert’s ships, and his statement must be accepted as conclusive against 
the date of Sept 29 given in the account of Rupert’s voyages pnnted m 
Wardurion, m 313, of which the original MS is amongst the Fairfex 
Papers in the Bodleian Libiaiy. Probably Rupert had to sell some of his 
ships to fit out the others. 
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ranged along the Spanish coast on the look-out for 
merchantmen Emboldened by the seizme of two whicfr*fee- 
andmnVes audaciously attempted to cut out 

pnzes of some English vessels undei the guns of the Spanish 
mS^hant. foits at Estcpona and Malaga Foiling in this he 
appealed olT Velez-Malaga, wheic, in spite of the 
remonstiances of the Spanish olficei in chaige of the coast, he 
sent a fireship into the haiboui and dcstioyed two English 
ships ^ At Motiil thiec moio wcic captured and burnt m the 
teeth of aimed Spaniaids who had come down to the coast to 
piotect the neutiality of their haiboui 

By this time Blake was on Rupeit’s tiack On Novembei 2 
the ciew of the ‘ Henry,’ peiceiving the English Admiial’s 
approach, broke out into mutiny and suirendcicd 
suwendw of tbe ship On the 3id Blake captuied the ‘ Roc- 
the* Henry' j ncxt day live more of Rupeit’s fleet 

cSptwe ?r sighted, two of them being prizes taken by him 

de^rtion since his depaituic fiom Lisbon One of these five, 
of Rupeit's the ‘ Black Pimce,’ was lun ashoie and burnt by hci 
own Clew The other foui took lefuge under the 
guns of Cartagena. Bloke attempting to follow them up was 
checked by shots fiom the castle, and by an announcement 
made by the Alcalde tliat the vessels of which he was in pursuit 
were undei the piotection of the King of Spam. Unlike 
Rupeit, Blake embed his zeal, and made no fuUhci attempt to 
violate the neutiality of the Spanish haibour. On the following 
day it blew a gale, and Rupeit’s foui vessels were dnven 
ashoie. One became a total wreck, and the otheis were m 
httle bettei condition 

On the 7 th Blake despat ('bed a lettei to the King demand- 
ing the cables and anchois fiom the wiecked men-of-war, and 
the goods fiom the two pii/cs. Idnlip, indignant at 
BiaU t^the Violation of his hai hours, piomptly granted 

Sngof^ * the request The destiuction of Rupert’s fleet was 
almost complete Rupeit and his broLhei Maui ice, 

* This IS Lhe Spanish account. According to the nairative m IP'a/ bm ion^ 
111 316, one ship lioie was filed by its ciew before the fireship leached it. 

VOL I X 
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With two shipb and a pnze, had indeed been separated from 
their consorts a few days before, and though Blake pursued 
them as soon as he was able to leave Cartagena, they effected 
their escape to Toulon Blake having accomphshed 
everything in his power returned to Cadiz ^ Before 
long he was recalled home, Penn having been 
despatched with eight ships to relieve him 

The leception of Rupert at Toulon was but one more of 
the offences given by Prance to the Enghsh Commonwealth 
Maritime At the end of Octobei it w^as calculated that dunng 
the tw^enty-one months which had elapsed since the 
pnvateers King^s cxecutioii, and theiefore in addition to the 
seizure of the Levant Company’s \cssels by ships belonging to 
the Fiench navy, French piivateeis had made off with 5,000 
tons of English shippmg, 400 pieces of oidnance, and goods 
valued at 500,000/ So necessar) did it appeal to guaid 
against furthei lavages that on Octobei 31 an Act w^as passed 
Oct 31 adding 15 pei cent to the Customs, and directing 
that the money thus gamed should be used m paying 
the expenses of men-of-war employed to convoy 
meichantmen ^ Hitheito, though successne governments had 
acknowledged it to be their duty to protect trading vessels m 
the immediate vicinity of the English coast— a duty which they 
had frequently omitted to perform — they had never held 
Oec n themselves undei any such obligation to guaid com- 
Snvoy nieicc in the Atlantic or Mediteuanean Captain 
Hall was now diiccted to place himself at the head 
of a squadion destined to act as convoy to vessels engaged in 
the Mediterranean trade* * 


» Blake to the Governor of Cartagena, Nov. ^ , Blake to Philip IV, 
Nov ^ , Phihp IV to B'ernandez de Marmoleso, Nov , Saltonstall to 
Coytmore, Nov 22 , A Relation presented by Cardenas, Dec 26 , HtsL 
MSS Com Rep xm App parti 539-548 , Stokes’s Narrative, Nov ^(?), 
Clarendon MSS ii No. 436 , Philip IV to Blake, Nov JJ, S F Donu 

XI 89 j Blake to (?), Dec 21, The Weekly Intelh^fi^er^ E, 621, 14. 

^ Scobell, u 143 

’ C of St. Older Book, Inierr I, 14, p 74 
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On Febniaiy 13 Blake received the thanks of Pailiament 
for his achievements.^ He had done more than successfully 
blockade Lisbon 01 break up Rupert’s piiatical 
BiS!e completed the revolution in naval 

gi-inked by warfare which had set in since the victoiv over the 
Armada — the 1 evolution which substituted fleets 
ChMgem enti I ely composed of ships permanently la the ser- 
Blake’s vice of the State for ships most of which wcie the 
property of merchants impressed or hired foi the 
occasion Tlie navy of the future which had been sketched 
out in the sliip-moncy fleet of Charles I was biought into 
working ordei m the hands of Bloke That much of his 
success was due to the Council of State and to the Admiralty 
Committee in which Vane was the leading spirit, it is impos- 
sible to deny, but it is to Blake that the credit is due of 
keeping in lugh efficiency the delicate oiganisation entiusted 
to his care Of tlie miseiies to which sailois weie compelled 
to submit in the days of Charles no trace remained. 
Officers and crews co-operated heartily undei a chief whom 
they trusted, and the loyalty which lesulted showed itself in 
the efficiency which con nevci be pioduced by mechanical 
means 

Though Blake was not tlie first English admiial to pass 
the Straits, his appeal ance was the fiist sign that .England was 
^ about to claim influence in the Mediterranean, 

Knjtiand s 

Mediterra- With uo seapoits of lici owii in that sea, hei fleets 
noan power eflcct nothing Without the suppoit of some 

power in possession of haibours in which her vessels could be 
refitted and revictualled. It is remarkable that the power to 
which she had recourse was Spam, long hei enemy and soon 
to be her enemy again. Yet, without the help of Spain, Blake 
could nevei have blockaded Lisbon 01 liavc been in case to 
pursue his foes to Malaga and Caitagena, When Penn entered 
the Mediterranean m 1631 it was to tlie Spamsh ports, not 
^ CJ VI. 534 . 

* See Mr. CJ^penheim’s article on the Navy of Charles I. in the 
Hisi* Eevtezv for July 1893, 
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only in Spam itself, but m Sicily, in Naples and Sardinia, 
that he looked for a basis of operations. The animosity of 
the heroes who had fought against Spam with Drake and 
Raleigh appeared to have died out in the hearts of the sailors 
of the Commonwealth. 

The fact was that the undei standing with Spain was merely 
pobticalj’-and m no way bound the nations together after 
existing conditions had passed away It was doubtless m 
Blake’s i^jply to a taunt of some Spaniard that Blake, when 
he was last at Cadiz, expressed an opimon ‘that 
monarchy monaichy IS a kmd of government the world is 
weary of , that it is past in England, going m Fiance, and that 
It must get out of Spam with more gravity, but m ten 
years* time it would be determmed there likewise * ^ It is easy 
to undeistand that Philip IV and his subjects loathed the very 
notion of paymg couit to the standard-bearers of a form of 
government under which such things could be said Yet it 
was impossible any longer to keep at arm's length the men 
whose fleets dealt destiuction to the marme of Spam's deadliest 
enemies, Portugal and Fiance, and, on November 
23,2 not long after Blake's proceedmgs at Cartagena 
were known at Madrid, Phihp had mstructed his 
ambassador to take the long-deferred step of recog- 
nising the revolutionary Government, and Cardenas 
had accordingly, on December 26, piesented his 
credentials to the Speaker® Yet, m spite of the 
pressure of pohtical requirements, the two nations 
were too discordant m manners and rehgion to make easy the 
task of the reconalei, and already a question had arisen 
between the Governments on which it was hard for the best- 
disposed negotiations to find common giound 
„ ^ Ascham, who had been sent out m Blake's fleet 

AlftV 30 

Ascham at OS resident at the Spamsh Court, ^ had landed near 
Cadiz, and on May 26 had reached Madnd On the 

‘ Hyde to'Nxcholas, C/ar. jP ni 27 ^ 

® Cardenas to Philip IV , Jan. Stmancas MSS 2,527. 

» C/ VI 515 ♦ Seep, 181. 
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following day six young English Cavaliers, who had lesolved to 
deal with him as Montrose’s Scottish followeis had dealt with 
„ Doiislaus, enteied the inn room in which he was 
Murder of diniiig Taking advantage of the low bow with which 
Ascham returned their salute, one of the conspiiatois, 
a Monmouthshire gentleman, Captam Gwilliams, seized him 
by the hair and stabbed lum to death. The otheis fell upon 
a lenegade Genoese fiiar, who acted as inteipietei to the 
embassy, and slew him also Of the six, one succeeded m 
effecting his escape. The othci five sought lefuge m the house 
of the Venetian Ambassadoi Being refused admission, they 
fled into a neighbouimg chuich, iiom which they weie taken 
by the Spamsh autlionties and lodged in piison The King 
and his Ministers expressed then eagerness to bung the 
assassins to justice, but the Chinch, on the other hand, laid 
claim to tliem as having been diaggcd fiom a conscciated 
buildmg, and nowheic was it hardei to lesist a claim made by 
the Church than it was in Spain In the meanwhile Ascham’s 
corpse was buried upright in a hole dug belund die inn m 
which he had been killed ^ 

At Westminstei the news lOuscd bittei indignation. It 
Wao was resolved to make lepiisals on the Royalists in 
Effect ^ the hands of Pailiaraent, and on July 9 an Act was 
at West- passed authoiising the new High Couit of Justice to 
^ proceed against six persons, one of whom was the 
s« Royli- poet Davenant ^ Tlu Government of the Common- 
wealth, however, was not bloodtliiisty, and contented 
reiaiiauon. itself With keeping them as hostages foi the safety 
of Mimsteis of the State on the Continent 

As month after month passed away without justice being 

^ Fisher to the Council of State, ; A Relation of what hath been 

done, &c , Tkurloe^ 1 148, 149 , Cottxngton and Hyde to Long, 
Lister’s Life of Clarendon^ m. 56 Wheic there is any discrepancy be- 
tween the nairatives, I have followed Fisher, who deiived his information 
from Gnffin, Aadiam’s servant, the only surviving witness of the murder 
except the murderers themselves 

^ Act for the tiial of Sir John Stowell and others, E, i,o6l, No 5. 
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done at Madiid, Pailiament giew impatient On January 22, 
less than a month after the Commonwealth had been recognised 
i6si by Spam, Philip was informed m a letter turned into 
A^traami Latin and peihaps actually diawn up by Milton, 
forjuitiLc howe\ei much the English Government might 

desiie t(^ cultuate Ins fnendship, it must insist on prompt 
justice upon Aschara^s murdeiers ^ 

Philip was indeed in a dilemma Reasons of State had 
1 iduced him to hold out a hand to a legicide republic, the 
Philip's pimciples of which weie detested alike by his sub- 
diiemma 111 m Self ^ Yet, how could he rescue 

fiom the hold of the Church cnminals who had taken sanc- 
tuary? In one way only could he intimate his desne to 
remain on fnendly teims with the Commonwealth He 
Cottington lepiesentations to be made to CotUngton 

to Hyde that their piesence at lus Couit was no 
iSv^ ^ longei desiiable Their leply was that it was impos- 
Madnd them to tra\el without money, and that 

they must theiefore msist upon leceivmg the present customarily 
Feb fl4 made to ambassadois at dieir depaiture. In the end, 
Thw”^^^ after some haggling, the King presented them with 
departure the equivalent of 500/ in cash, and bills of exchange 
foi 2,000/ payable at Antwerp Cottington, who had been re- 
admitted mto the Roman communion, was allowed to remain 
at Valladolid, where he died m the course of the followmg 
year ® Hyde, who earlier in the yeai had been baffled in an 
attempt to witness an auto de had now to leave without an 
oppoitunity of adding so edifying a spectacle to his memoiies 
of tiavel,'^ 


* The Parliament to Philip IV , Jan 22, Htst MSS Com Rep, xiii. 
App parti, 554, Milton’s Piose (ed Symmons), v 396 

® See Fishei’fa letters in Thur/00, 1 152-181. 

® Clareudontmm 25-29, H>de*s Report, July ClcDmdon MSS. 
ii No 540 , 

^ “ The same day my Lortl Hyde should have been al^Toledo to have 
seen the Auio there of the Inquisition , but being thought of too late, and 
the accommodations there too scarce, the journey was put oif, to my great 
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Unluckily foi Philip, the dismishdl of Cfifailes’s ambassadors 
gave no satisfaction to the English Pailiament Fisher, who 
acted as its agent in Spain aftei Ascham^s death, was 
Fisher re- lecalled on the pietext of being needed to give an ac- 

count to his cmployeis of the piogiess of his nego- 
tiation about the punishment of the muideiers ^ On July 2 
ho left Madiid on his homeward jouiney^^ Some 
Heie*ives time bcfoic lic had c\piessed an opinion that Philip 
“ " caied foi neithei of the English paities He would 
‘govern himself accoi ding to the successes tliat the Pailiament 
have this yeai in Scotland ’ Cromwell and Blake, it seems, 
had taught the King that it was woith while to be on fnendly 
teims with the Commonwealth , but if Ciomwell failed to 
follow up his victoiy at Dunbai, the Spanish Mimsteis would 
think It woith while to be on fnendly teims with Chailes In 
the meanwhile nothing seuous was done to convince Pailiament 
of the intention of the Spanish Government to pioceed to ex- 
tremities against the muidcieis. In the end, indeed, the 


regret , for theie had been no Auto before since the ycai 1634, and then it 
was kept here at Madrid, so that there was now seventy persons in that 
delinquency foi Jews, witches, and heretics, of which number only one 
was burnt, and he was a Calabrese, a poor mechanic fellow that gained a 
livelihood by tagging of points, and was ralher mad than otherwise infected, 
and in that fren/y denied the immortality of the soul, and because he did 
in no degree lecant (for tlie custom is that il they express any penitence 
for their heresy befoie the instant of death, they shall have the favour to 
be strangled first and then cast into the lire) the cords with which he waa 
tied yielding presently to the flame, he leapt out several times, insomuch 
that some of the spectators ran him through with their swords, so that he 
^ stocadas*^ Edgeman’s Diary, Jan Clanndon AISS The 

writer goes on to say that some have been ^reseived for a geneial Auto da 
which is to be held at Madrid in May next for the enter lainment of the 
Queen, who, it seems, dosucs to see the fashion of it ; and to make the 
sport the better, they Irnve kept a pucsL and some other great delinquents 
who are sure to be burnt * The * tagging of points ^ was also Banyan’s 
occupation in pnson 

^ C, of Sl^ Ordei Book, Intorr, I, 20, p. 48 

* Eishei to the C of St , Ai^. 6, *S P Dom, xvi. 20, 

* Id M&y Thurloe^ 1 i8l 
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Spaniaads allowed one of the number, Spaiks, who was a Pro- 
testant, to be hanged The othei four being Catholics weie re- 
stoied to sanctuaiy, fiom which they all ultimately succeeded in 
eifecting then escape 

If the Commonwealth stood on its rights with Spain, it was 
not hkely to deal leniently with Poitugal On Apnl lo Gui- 
^maiaes, who had been sent to England by John IV 
obtain, if possible, restitution of the ships and 
g<^ods captured by Blake, was confionted with the 
demands of Paihanient He w^as infoimed that if 
demands his mastei Wished to have peace with England he 
must set at hbeity his Enghsh pusoneis, lestoie all ships, money, 
and goods seized by him, and also do justice on those who 
had muidered Englishmen, and on those who had contrived 
the explosive machine for the destiuction of the ‘Leopaid’ 
Besides all this, he must pay 180,000/ towajds the expenses 
of the fleet sent against Riipeit, as well as the value of all 
English prizes sold in Poitugal, though, on the othei hand, the 
value of the Portuguese piizes taken by the English would be 
May 16 allowed as a set-off to these demands.^ The answer 
Sdor^^" by Guimaiaes bemg held to be unsatisfactory, he 
was, on May 16, ordered to leave the country within 
fourteen days.* 

The military and naval strength of the Republic, together 
with the possibility of its alliance with Spam could not fail to 
produce an effect upon Fiench politicians. On Octo- 
AdS *tch the victoiy at Dunbai had had time to 

pioduce an impicssion, Cioull6, who still lemained 
Crouii6 ^ England as an umecognised agent, warned 
Mazaim that the time was come to entei into lelations with 
the Commonw^ealth To the viitues of those who governed m 
Its name he boie ample testimony Not only aie they powei- 
ful,” he wrote on Nov 14, “ by sea and land, but they live 
without ostentation, without pomp, without emulation of one 
aiiothei They aie economic^ m then pnvate expenses, and 


1650 
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‘ CJ VI SS8. 


’ Ib. VI S 75 
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piodigal in tlieii devotion to public affaus, foi which each one 
toils as if for his piivate mteiests They handle large sums of 
money, which they admimstei honestly, obseiving a severe 
discipline. They rewaid well, and punish seveiely ” Croull^’s 
evidence is the moie tiustwoithy, as he was in some soit an 
unwilling witness. He was aware, he continued, that the men 
whose viitues he had been dcsciibing were aiming aP the de- 
stiuction of all monarchies, and that it was for the inteiest of 
all pnnces to lOOt them out as cnminals In England, he 
added, a wai with Fiance was legaided as unavoidable, and 
men were betting that an English aimy would be fighting in 
Fiance before tlic end of the spring Would it not be worth 
while, in order to avoid such adangei, at least tempoiaiily to 
condone the wicked deeds of these lepubhcans? 

Ground's subsequent despatches weie still moie alarming 
He had been assuied on good authoiity, he wiotc, that a close 
Noy alliance with Spam was being discussed, that it was 
attoSI probable that Philip would invite an English aimy to 

France jand ill Flandcis, that the combined forces were to 

pioceed to besiege Dunkuk, and that that fortiess when it had 
been captuied would be made over to the English Government^ 

Whether this tale wcic tiuc oi not — and it is probable that 
It had at least some foundation of tiuth — Mazaiin, who could 
Ma/aim’s haidly make head against his own domestic 
advances antagonists, and who could not make head at all 
against the arms of Spain, had eveiy reason to avoid wai with 
the Commonwealth beyond the Channel As both he and the 
Queen Mother shrank fiom entciing into open lelations witli 
the legicides, he duected oi permitted the Viscount Salomon 
^ de Virelade to piopose to visit England as a piivate 
baiomonde peisonage, in oidei to luge on behalf of the French 
Virelade. chants that it was desirable to put an end to the 

* Cioull<$ to Mazaim, Nov J|, t/f lix. foil, 470, 478, 485, 
The belief in the project of a joint attack on Dunkirk can be traced to an 
earlier date It to be found in a letter wutten by the Prince of Orange 
on Feb 1650 Gfoen van Prinsterer, A/cA de ta Maiden d^Orangs^ 
Nassau y bcr. II tom iv, 352 
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mutually destructive wai upon comnieice The Council of 
State refused even to an&wei his demand for a passport, and 
Dec II ordered Secietaiy Fiost to leply m his own name 
re^&ic?to that they would never tieat except with a public 
Ministei ^ On Decembei 25 they follow'^ed up this 
^ announcement by ordenng Croull^, who had been 
dismissed detected in allowing Mass to be said in his house, 
to leave the country in ten days ^ 

In February, when it was known in Fiance that Spam had 
lecognised the Commonwealth, Mazaiin lesohed to take a 
,651 fuithei step in advance A new agent, Gentillot, 
MibS of authoiised to piocced to England, wheie he 

Gemiiiot iQ assuie the Council of State that the French 

Government would recognise the Commonwealth as soon as a 
scheme foi the restoration of commeicial peace had been ac- 
cepted® Gentillot leached England, but had no better suc- 

, cess than Salomon, On March 14 he was summoned 

Gentillot befoie a Committee of the Council of State and 

dismissed leave London within thiee days, and the 

temtory of the Commonwealth at the next opportunity Re- 
cognition must precede any attempt at negotiation ^ 

The English Government could the better leave France out 
of account, as the authority of Mazann and the Queen Mother 
had foi the time crumbled away In Fiance eveiy 
tionin conflict ultimatel} lesolved itself into a stiuggle be- 

tween the Crown and the nobility, and by the be- 
ginning of 1651 the question at issue was no longer whether a 
law couit should assume the constitutional functions of an 
J5?-*7 Parliament, but whethei the nobility with 

Feb 6“" Conde at its head should break loose fiom the fetters 
imposed on it by Richelieu On January 27, Mazann 
iromPans dnvcii fiom Pans OiiFebiuaiy 3, Conde, who 

^ Guizot, jfftsf dt la R^p d^Anghttiie^ App xiv. 

* C of St Order Book, Inten I, 15, p 49 

® Instructions to Gentillot, Gutgol^ App xvu. % 

* C of St Order Book, Iftlen I, 65, p 100 , Gentillot to Servien, 
Maich Jf, Afc/i dc^ Aff* £ttangires, lx foi 414 
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had been Mazaiin’s piisonei foi nioie than a yeai, legained his 
, liberty. It was unlikely that eithei paity would have 
Conddi' leisuie to lesent the dismissal from England of the 
liberty agents of the Fiench Government 

In the meanwhile Fiench commeice continued to suffer 
In the Meditciianean Penn’s fleet ^ snapped up whjtt Fiench 
_ , _ ^ piizes It could come by, and earned off Fiench goods 

in the Mtdi laden in neiitial vessels As far as the main object 
temnean voyage was conceincd—thc destiuction of 

Rupeit’s lemaining foice — Penn accomplished nothing. Mis- 
led by a lepoit that Kupeit had gone eastwaid to the Levant, 
Penn cruised up and down between Sicily and the African 
coast, seeking foi intelligence and finding none Even when 
as late in the yeai as the caily pait of September he was con- 
vinced that Rupeit had passed out into the Atlantic, he con- 
sideied that he was doing enough by waiting in the Stiaits of 
Gibraltar to mtcicept him on his return ^ 

The repoit that Rupert had sailed foi the Levant had been 
spiead by himself in oidei to deceive Penn. In point of fact^ 
Ru eat made with five ships ^ foi the Atlantic. His own 

puipose was to establish himself m the West Indies, 
Atlantic vantage ground to set the Common- 

wealth at defiance. He had to learn that his ciews looked to 
immediate gain and not to distant political aims. They in- 
Hei^do sisted on his tai lying by the Azores, the old ciuising 
tainedat giound of thc Elizabethan heroes, English ships 
theArores East Indies, Spanish ships bound 

from Amenca, would alike be good prize to them, Rupert had 
chosen to be virtually a captain of pirates, and by thc laws of 
puacy he found himself stiictly bound ^ 

Rupeit’s eagerness to caxry his ciews to the further side of 

^ See p. 306 

* Penn’s Journal, in Granville Penn’s Munottals of Sir W Pomtt 

1- 317 ^ 

® The three he and Maurice biought with them, one he bought, and 
another whose captain voluntceied to join him. 

* Wmbuiton^ m. 318. 
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the Atlantic requiies little explanation. Virginia, Bermuda, 
and the West Indian colonies, of which the principal weie 
i6so Baibados and Antigua, had shown Royalist inchna- 
hons, and Chailes before leaving Bieda in 1650 had 
despatched a commission to Sir William Berkeley, 
bados the Govemoi of Virgmia, to continue to act in his 
name As far as the West Indies weie concerned theie could 
be no doubt in whose hand Charles should place authority so 
far as his own poweis extended The piopiietor of the 
Canbbean Islands, as they were then styled, was the Eail of 
Carlisle, and in 1647 Carlisle had leased hisnghts to 
Lord Willoughby of Parham Early m 1650 
the West Willoughby set sail for his new province fortified with 
Indies commissions fiom Caili&le and fiom the King himself 

Willoughby made straight for Baibados The condition of 
that island was somewhat pecuhar. Lying apart fiom the mam 
State of chain of the Windward Islands, it took no concern 
Barbados ^ the Spread of colomsation amongst them Of 
late yeais it had developed a great sugar industry kept on foot 
Slaves and ^7 labouTs of negio slaves and of Chiistian 
‘servants < servants,’ of which latter class the Scottish prisoners, 
sent out after the Preston campaign, foimed no inconsideiable 
part By the custom of the colony the teim of service of 
these * servants ’ was limited to five years, and then treatment, 
therefoie, except when they found an unusually kind master, 
was far harsher than that of the slaves in the maintenance of 
whose health the owner had a permanent mteiest 

As for the masters themselves, they long hved m haimony 
in spite of the distracting influence of the English Civil War. 
CavaUer and some time anyone calling anothei either Cavaher 
Roundhead was bound to give a dmner of pork 
Barbados turkey to all withm hearmg when the offence 

was committed. Of late, however, this happy agreement had 
been brought to an end Young English Royalists, smarting 
from defeat and sequestration, had flocked to th%island, where, 
headed by two Devonshire brothers named Walrond, they 
made themselves masteis of tlie colony by a combination of 
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force aiid intiigue. The Governor and Assembly were reduced 
to do then bidding, and when, on April 29, 1650, Lord 
Willoughby put into Carlisle Bay, he found a strong 
Act against holding conventicles passed, and every 
prcpaiation made not only to proclaim Charles II 
but to banish the Roundheads, amongst whom were 
some of the wealthiest piopnetors in the island So 
determined was the dominant paity to cany out its design, that it 
insisted on Willoughby’s absenting himself foi thiee months on 
the transparent pretext of visiting Antigua. Scaicely had he 
left the harbour when an Act was passed banishing ninety- 
seven persons from the island, some of the numbei being also 
heavily fined as paitakeis in an imaginary conspiracy When 
Willoughby returned, though he could do nothing as far as the 
bamshed men were concerned, he ousted the Walronds from 
authority, and putting the island m a state of defence thiew 
himself mainly on the support of the moderate Royalists who 
had viewed the late violent pioceedings with dissatisfaction ^ 

Some of the banished men made their way to England, 
where they filled the ears of members of Parhament with their 
outcnes The victory of Dunbar had now inspired the states- 
men of the Commonwealth with fiesh confidence, and on 
October 3 an Act was passed prohibilmg trade with 
the Royalist colonies, Virginia, Beimuda, Barbados, 
and Antigua At the same time Paihament gave 
instructions to prepare a fleet of seven ships to sail 
under Ayscue for the reduction of Barbados,^ and 
before the end of January it was repoited as ready 
for sea.® On February i Ayscue was directed to 
proceed at once upon his mission^ The Common- 
wealth had resolved to grasp the whole of the 
inheritance of the Stuart kings, and to rule it far 
more vigorously than they had ever done,^ 

* The whole story is given m full m Mr Darnell Davises CtxoalUrs and 
Rcundfitads tnJBarbados 

^ CJ y\ 478 • Zb VI. 526. 

* Inslruclions to Ayscue, C of St. Older Book, InUrr I, 45, p. 21, 
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Many months however, to pass away before Ayscue 
was able to set sail Wide as was the sweep of Commonwealth 
hia sailing politics there were dangers nearer home than those 

delayed. arising beyond the Atlantic, and those dangers were 
likely to be accentuated by any risk of a misunderstanding 
with the Dutch Republic, hitherto beyond compare the greatest 
naval poy^er of the time. Whilst Charles was at Breda, indeed, 
the hostility of the Prince of Orange to the new 
England Commonwealth had become notorious, but it had 
iSitch^^ been counterbalanced by the evident disinclination 
Republic. the merchant princes of Holland to expose their 
commercial marine to the depredations of English cruisers. 

In May 1650, as the States General under Orange influence 
persisted in their refusal to enter into diplomatic relations 
with the Commonwealth, the Provincial States of 
Schaefs' Holland despatched an agent — Schaef— to negotiate 

mission. • . - . , 

at Westminster on matters of commerce,^ 

Such independent action on the part of the Provincial 
States could not but exacerbate the irritation already prevailing 
The Prince ^^^^een them and the energetic and ambitious ' 
of Orange William II., whosc authority had already been 
Sfcgtwof gravely diminished by the peace with Spain. It wa^ - .; 
Holland heading the national defence that his family had ^ 

risen to power, and it was unlikely that, when the national : 
defence ceased to be the main object of consideration, he 
would be able to maintain the high position which he had 
inherited. The Provincial States of Holland had, not unnatu-- 
The reduc clamoured for the reduction of the army in time . 

tionofthe' of peace. William II., whose dream it was to ren^^- : 

the heroic achievements of his predecessors against § 
Spain, looked on with dissatisfaction whilst regiment aftet ^ 
regiment was disbanded by the States General. In the spring - ^ 
of 1650 an army which in time of war had counted 60,000 triite ..j 
was reduced to 29,000. 

^ His arrival was noticed in the Council of State on May ?o, C. of St. ; / 
Order Book, InUrr, I, 64, p. 387. 
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The Stales of Holland held c\cn tlTis i eduction to be 
insufficient. On Maich 30 they lesolved to disband part of 
March 30 Contingent without waiting foi peimission 

from the States Geneial William II had thus the 
excuse— pi obably in his eyes it was no mere excuse 
pS!t*onts — of regarding the States of Holland as aiming at 

contincjent disiuption of the Unioii Suppoitrtd by a 

majouty of the States Geneial, he had recouise to violence, 
Tuiy^jl On July 20 he invited six leading mcmbeis of the 
fho^tders States of Holland to a contercncc at the Hague, 
siaiSof aiicsted them in his own ante-chambei and thiew 
ThePimre piisoii ill tlic Castlc of Locvcstecn 

hustosm- Though baffiecl in an attempt to make himself 
SerdanT' mastei of the great city of Amstcidam, William IL 
did not despair of attaining his object The aimy was on his 
side, and he calculated on weaiing out the resistance of his 
opponents befoic the summer came to an end."*- 

All this while the Punce\s lelations with Mazaim weic most 
intimate He even odered to meditate between Fi ance and 
Spam, hoping, in the very probable event of the lefusal of Spam 
to repose so gieat a trust in a notoiious enemy, to induce the 
States General to lenew the wai against Spam in alliance with 
France, and if possible to leplace thereby his brothei-in-law 
Chailes on the thione of Great Biitain Visions of dynastic 
gieatness filled his mmd If he had lived and piospeied, a 
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> Wijime, Da Ge^chiUcn ovei efe Afdanking van H Knjgs^'oVi, See 
also Leffevie-Portahs,yjf«;/ de Witt^ ch 1 

* In Lettres^ memoues et negociaiions da M le Comta ePJSsUadas^ 1. 
10 1, is printed a draft treaty between the Piince of Orange and DTstrades, 
agreeing that there shall be an alliance with France for a joint attack on 
the Spanish Ketherlands, &c The treaty is so manifest a forgery that’I 
can only express my surprise that many historians of repute have accepted 
It as genume Such a sentence as this foi instance, Que le Roi et M. le 
Pnnee d’Orange rompront en m^me temps le i Mai 1651 avec Ciomwell,” 
could only have proceeded from some one who forgot that Cromwell was 
not the ruler of^England in 1651. In the following letter, moreover, 
D*Estiades is supposed to write twice of Ciomwell as Protector in 1652 
The treaty besides is said to be dated at the Hague on October J§, 1650, 
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warlike alliance beWeen England and Spam would have been 
inevitable No wondei that m the summer of 1650 Blake’s 
ships were hospitably leceived at Vigo and Cadiz 

These ambitious designs weie destmed nevei to be fulfilled. 
On Octobei 27 the Pnnce of Orange, possessed of all the 
Oct 87 ci^ahties to make or mar a great caieer, fell a victim 
"nSTT ^ to the ravages of the small-pox, that temble disease 
which in those days filled so many houses with 
of Orange mouming Eight days aftei his death his widow, 
the daughtei and sister of kings, bi ought into the world a sickly 
Nov * mfant who was one day to raise still highei the glones 
pShmons lestoie the fallen Stadtholderate, 

son and to enciicle his head with the tuple crown of 

the Bntish Isles 

The effect of the death of William II. was to produce a 
sweeping levolution in the political character of the Umon 
The aimy, which had recently counted for so much, 
SwdeaA of found itsclf Without a head Count William Frede- 
wiUiam II descended fiom a brother of Wilham the Silent, 
held, it IS true, the Stadtholdership of two provinces, Friesland 
and Gromngen, but he was not inchned to suppoit the claims 
of the new-boin mfant to the succession in the other five, 
whilst as a chief advisei of William II in his unconstitutional 
proceedings, he was not likely to be permitted to gain posses- 
sion of the vacant office m his own person. The States of 
Holland lost no time in claiming for themselves all the powers 
which had hitherto been exeicised by the Stadtholder, and 
nearly all the powers which had been exeicised by the States 
General. The deputies of tlie remainmg provmces 
meeting on January 8 at a Grand Assembly had no 
choice but to follow suit as fai as the confederation 
was concerned The tie which united them, loose 
enough befoie, was now made loo&ei still. Each 
provmce was mastei, not only of the admimstiation of justice 
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We know, however, from a despatch of BrassePs dated October ^ (Groen 
van JPnnsterdrt S^ne II tom iv 422) that the Piince had left the Plague 
a few days before on the excursion from which he never returned 
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Within Its fiontieis but, what was of fai more impoitance, of its 
own contingent to the common army. The poweis of the 
States Geneial were, foi external pm poses, 1 educed to a shadow 
Disinter Not Only was no new Stadtlioldei named for any one 
Dutdf^^* of the five piovinces, but no Captain-General nor 
Republic Admiial-General was appointed to command the 
armies and fleets of the Republic. Such dismtegiation, impos- 
sible in time of war, could only be piojeclcd in time of peace. 

Yet even in lime of peace some piactical coriective 
de^ of of so centufugal a sjstcm was ceitain to be found, 
Holland collective wus ultimately found in the 

ascendency of the wealthy and poweitul piovmce of Holland 
Nowheie, except m Spam, was tlio new's ot the death of 
William II more heartily welcomed than at Wcstminstei For 
1650 some time theic had been little doubt that if he 
ofthe*'^ succeeded in his entcipiise his eneigics would be 
fh'e Pimce diiccted agoinst the English Commonwealth On 
STwlSt- Stiickland, finding the lefusal of the States 

minster General to admit him to an audience unalteiable, 
had been definitely recalled On Septembei 26, the Council 
of State ordered Joachimi, the ambassador of the Netherlands, 
to quit the countiy ‘ 

The 1 evolution which took place in the Nethei lands upon 
the death of the Prince of Oiange kindled new hopes at West- 
minstei Why, it was tliought, should not the two 
rais<^in piotestoiit and commeicial Republics ally tliem- 
tbeVcvoiu^ selves against all othei States ? Why, too, should 
N«hSr-^“ not this alliance be so managed as to secuie the 
lands, assistance of the Netherlands in the dangerous times 
through which England was now passing^ Why even — the 
thought, impiacticable as it was, appeals to have passed 
through the minds of some at least of the Council of State — 
might not some form of political union be achieved stiong 
enough to rendei peinianent what might olheiwise prove but a 
transitoiy boiiA^ 

1 C of St Oidei Book, /»/err I, 64, p 471. C. of St, to foftchimi, 
Sept 26, AfSS, 17,677, T, fol 51^ 
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With these ideas in the minds of the leading statesmen, 
Pailiament on February i instructed Chief Justice St John 
and Stiickland to negotiate a close alhance with the 
Grand Assembly of the States General, then in 
session at the Hague They were to do all in their 
powei to bring about the closest possible alhance, 
whilst as far as existing evidence reaches, the wild 
scheme of political union was only to be proposed m 
the event of satisfactoiy assuiances being given on 
the moie piactical demands. At all events it was ne\er actu- 
ally pioposed, and its details are enluely unknown at the 
piesent day ^ 

The negotiation thus opt‘ned with the States Geneial was 

^ The insliucUons punted m Htst MSS Com Rep \ui App. i. 557, 
aie insignificant, and the Piivale Instnictions liavc not been preserved My 
account of the aims of Paihament is denved fiom the known proceedings 
of the ambassadors The relation between the intended pioposal and 
those actually made appeals from Sf John’s speech in taking leave, where 
he says that if he had had opportunity he would have propounded ' matters 
tending to a nearer union which the Parliament had thereupon commanded 
us to do (Ambassadors’ Naiiative, S P llolland)^ and partly fiom a 
paragraph in the additional instiuctions given on May 3 (C. of St Order 
Book, Tnterr I, 19, p 95) ** And for that this said paper . mtimates 
a more strict union than formerly, and yet restrains it as we conceive, to 
the mattei of that and other former treaties as by mutual consent they shall 
be settled, conected, amplified, you aie to demand of them whether 
besides the confederacy perpetual therein pioposed to be agreed upon with 
the conecUons and amplifications mentioned, they do not intend a further 
and more intiinsical umon which, if they do declare they do intend, and 
shall also have consented unt;o the mattei of the six fiist articles in the 
second of these instructions mentioned , you shall then declare unto them 
the natuie of that more intnnsical umon mentioned m your instructions 
from Parhament and contained m the sixth aiticle of your pxivate instruc- 
tions from the Council of the 28th of February, 1655. ” That this last pro- 
posal was for a pohucal umon is shown not only by the use of such words 
as ‘coalescence’ m its descnption by contemporaries, but by the feet that 
the cl^juse thus refemng to it in the instructions of May 3 is preceded by a 
clause offermg to waive in favour of the Dutch the ^ohilution against 
aliens holding leal piopcity in England. Nothing but a poUUcal union 
can have gone beyond this. 
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the fiist seiious diplomatic business undertaken by the foundeis 
of the Commonwealth Unfortunately their very conception 
Unfitness of the relations which ought to pie vail between the 
monw^’th States showed their unfitness to diiect a delicate 
leaders for negotiation in which firmness and patiiotic zeal 
diplomacy them little unless it weie safeguaided 

by that most dearly acquiied of all knowledge, the loiowledge 
of the mterests, the feehiigs, the very piejudices of those with 
whom they had to deal What they sought was to utihse the 
power and vigoui of the Dutch Republic to assist them out of 
the dangeis in which they weie involved, and this puipose 
they veiled, probably fiom themselves, in vague desires foi con- 
federation and intimate union between the States. If, as a 
Dutchman observed, they had acted in the spiiit of the English 
saying, “ T.ove me little, love me long,” ^ and had contented 
themselvcb with demanding what might icadily have been 
gianted by a high-spuitcd nation pioud of its long years of 
stiuggle against alien tyranny, this aboitive attempt might have 
led to a good undeistanding between the two peoples which it 
would not have been easy to interrupt. 

Nox was theie anything in the character of the ambassadors 
selected to counterbalance the defects of their piincipals St 
John, on whom the burden of the negotiation fell, was 
of^^- an able political lawyer who had never shown a 

bassadors g^ymptom of interest in foreign affairs, whilst Stock- 

land, whose supenor knowledge should have stood him m good 
stead, had been imtated by the persistent hostility of those 
veiy States General with which he was now about to treat, and 
could hardly fail to lemembei that for many a long month they 
had closed their doors against him 

Pomp and ceremony at least was at the command of the 
new ambassadors, and when on March 17 they passed thiough 
March 17 the stiects of the Hague, then suite consisted of no 
less than 246 persons. The town swaimed with 
the Hague. RngUsh Royahsts, many of them m a state of desti- 

• AiUema, van Siaet en Oorlog'^ ni. 058, 
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tutiofi, and the lepiesentatives of the victoiious paity wcie 
greeted m their own tongue, with shouts of ‘ Kmg-murdeieis, 
Their reicp. CromwelPs bastaids, English hangmen, Fairfaxes,’ 
liSghSi^® and the like It was found impossible to accorarao- 
Rojaiists ^ate so vast a ictmue in the house usually provided 
for ambassadois, and most of then attendants had to seek 
lodgings'^elsewheie Many of these, feaiing the woist, slept in 
then cluthes, and on the following day none of them ventuied 
abroad except in laige paities, caiiying then swoids in then 
hands ^ 

A pioclamation issued by the States of Holland quelled the 
distuibances foi a time A few days latei theie weic fresh 
complaints Pi nice Edwaid, Rupert’s younger 
called the ambassadois ‘Rogues’ to their 
re«rtored Jamcb Apsley, Lucy Hutchinson’s Royalist 

brother, sought an interview with St John, w’lth the 
intention of assassinating him, as theie is every reason 
to beheve A mob of Enghshmen beset the 
ambassadors’ lodgmg, threatened oi ill-tieated then seivants, 
and broke then windows. The Provincial States appear to have 
done their best to punish the olTenders, but both Piince 
Edwaid and Apsley got away unpumshed, and the ambassadois 
complained that the penalties inflicted on otheis weie by no 
means commensurate with their offences ^ 

The tiuth probably was that the States of Holland had not 
to deal with the English exiles alone They had attained 
authoiity less by their own inherent strength than by 
the’^statM the coincidence of a time of peace with the infancy 
of Holland, Pnnce of Oiange The Orange party had 

always been the popular party even in Holland, and the 
populace of the Hague, unable to throw off the yoke of the 
ohgarchy by which they were governed, took plcasuic m abet- 

* Atisemay lu 638 , Joyful News jrovi Hollandy E, 626, 18 , The 
Ambassadors to Lenthall, March “gj Mscamtnattony iv, 

App h ^ 

' Atlsema, m, 657, 659, Men E, 626, 22; The Fatthjul Siouty 
E, 7«S> 10, 
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ting the violence of the English Royalists v 9 ho had been glider 
the piotection of the House of Oiange 

It was not, howevei, with the Stales of Holland that the 
ambassardois ^vould have to negotiate The States Gcneial, 
weakened as they wcic by the abeyance of the 
Stator * Stadtholdeiatc, still directed the foieign aflaiis of the 
Gener.1i Republic They accoidingly appointed .•Comniis- 
toticat, to whom, on Maich 25, St John and 
SUickland expicssed, in \ague and guarded language 
then desiie foi a nioie intimate alliance than had 
hitherto existed, though they lefused to state their terms 
definitely till this geneial oifci had been accepted As might 
be expected, the States Gcncial hung back fiom adopting so 
elastic a pioposal. They weie afiaid, as well they might be, of 
being diagged into the wai in Iicland and Scotland. There 
was much consultation with the piovmccs, and the ambassadoi s 
set down to wilful design a delay m reality incidental to tlie 
defects of the Dutch constitution 

Whilst the ambassadoi s weie impatiently waiting foi an 
answei, new's auived at the Hague which must have convinced 
Maich. ^he Dutch negotiatois that a complete lejecUon of 
Sc sui?f the English oveitui cs might possibly be attended with 
dangei to themselves. The piiacies of Sii John 
Grenvile^b ciiiiseis sent forth fiom the Scilly Isles liad been 
earned on iiiespective ol the nationality of the piizes, and the 
Dutch Government, smoiting undei losses to its commeice, had 
despatched Tiomp with a fleet to claim ledress, Failing to 
obtain justice fiom Grcn\ile, Tiomp dodaicd wai against him ^ 
Whether the Council ol State was at this time awaie of the 
buigain discussed in the pievious yeai fora moitgageof the 
Scilhes by Chailes to the city of Amsterdam* wc have no 
means of knowing, but even if Uiey weie m complete ignorance 
April I of this, the piospect of seeing the Scilhes in Dutch 
a^bt^e was sufficiently alaiming. On April i, the 

Council simultaneously oideied its ambassadois to 


' Wldtdocke^ 491. 


^ See p 200. 
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remopstrate at theTlague, and duected Blake to prepare for 
an attack on the islands,^ borrowing for the purpose Ayscue’s 
fleet destined for Baibados In consequence of the lemon- 
strance the States General piomised to abstain from all inter- 
ference Blake lost no time in fulfiUmg his appointed task, 
and on May 23 Gienvile, on piomise of fieedom of 
GrenirtiS r* retieat for himself and the gainson, engaged to 
suirendei the islands The commeice of all natons 
would piofit by the change ^ 

It IS possible that the lemonstiance of the ambassadois 
quickened the pioceedings of the Dutch Commissioners. At 
^ all events, on Apiil 17 they lephed to the English 

RcpYvof^ demands made on March 25,® that the States 

“ “ General weie piepaied to entei into ‘a neaier and 
moie mtimate alliance and umon ’ The ambassadors leplied 
^ ^ r by asking ‘ that the two Commonwealths may be 

theambas confidential fiiends, jomed and alhed together for 
the defence and preservation of the hbeity and 
freedoms of the people of each against all whomsoever that 
shall attempt the distuibance of either State by sea or land, or 
be declared enemies to the freedom and hbcity of the people 
hving under either of the said governments.’^ The Dutch 
negotiators, knowing as they did that Iheie was far moie 
likelihood that England would requiie their help against 
Chailes than that they would reqmre the help of England 
against the infant Prince, hung back from accepting the 
proposal 

It is theiefoie the moie suipiismg that, on Apnl 22, the 
Dutch Commissioneis pioduced, as a basis of negotiation, the 

* Instructions to Blake, Apiil i, I/tferr I, 96, pp. 95, 96. 

® Remonstrance of the Ambassadors, Thwlot^ 1 177 j C. of St. to 
Blake, Apiil 17, InU I, 96, p. 130 , Articles of surrender, May 23, S.P 
Dorn XV, 80. ** See p. 325 

* Ambassadois’ Narrative, S P Holland^ Mr Geddes, in his Hist 
of the AdmimHrahon of John de IVUt^ has anticipated in most of my 
inquines into this embass}' He does not seem, however, to have 
examined the Inta cursus Magnus 
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Intercursus Magttus, the treaty which hq 4 bound together 
Henry VII and the Aichduke Philip m 1495, the year in 
Apniaa Henxy had reason to anticipate the landing of 

Tht Inter Peikin Waibeck on the Enghsh coast. That treaty, 
Af^Hus after guaranteeing the freest comtneicial intercourse 

^ between England and the Netherlands, stipulated 

not only that neithei of the contiactmg parties should give aid 
to the enemies of the other, but also that each should lend 
nuhtary aid to suppress them at the expense of its ally , and 
that neither should leceive or support rebels or fugitives of the 
other, but that each should expel them if they had already 
found a refuge on its soil 

St. John, It seems, had thus obtained an offer of ever3rthmg 
he could reasonably desire He had, howevei, now no imnd 
The am- to treat at all Inilated by the indignities to which 
the embassy had been exposed, and perhaps aiming 
theurrecan git that visionary umon winch he now knew to be fai 
beyond his reach, he had obtained fiom Pailiament an order 
of recall, and he therefoie informed the astomshed Com- 
missioners that the negotiation was at an end It was only at 
the urgent entreaty of the Dutch that the ambassadors con- 
sented to despatch their secretary, Thurloe, to 
England to ask foi a prolongation of their powers, 
longed YyiQ return they weie able to announce that 

the negotiation was to continue foi forty days ^ 

It was all to no puipose. On May to the ambassadors 
delivered in a papci in which what, from then point of view. 
The English ^^^e the most important clauses of the Intercursus 
demands Magfius^ weie slightly amplified and adapted to 
existing circumstances.^ It was now the turn of the Dutch 
Commissioners to be startled. Clauses which looked innocent 
enough when applied to a world in which the Aichduke Philip 
and Peikm Warbeck weie living foices, weie legaided with 
suspiaon when applied in the days of the English Common- 

^ Nairati^, 5 .P. Holland. The Treaty is pnnted at the end of 
Selden’s Mai a Claumm, ed 1636 

® English proposals, May 10, Thurloe^ i. 182, 
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wealth. It was onSrtthing to read about a pledge to confiscate 
undep* certain circumstances the property of the Duchess of 
Burgundy, the sister of Edward IV., and quite another thing 
to give a pledge to confiscate, under precisely similar circum- 
stances, the property of the Princess of Orange and her infant 
son, the sister and nephew of Charles II., in case of her 
affording protection to Royalist conspirators. The States 
A reference could but refer these exacting proposals— 

to the Pro- which had virtually originated with themselves — to 
the Provinces for consideration. 

As week after week passed away without bringing a reply to 
his demands, St. John grew more and more convinced that the 
St.John States General were but spinning out time till they 
Ae learnt the event of the year’s campaign in Scotland. 

June 14. When at last, on June 14, tire reply took the shape 
Tiw Dutch of a counter-proposal, his suspicions were confirmed, 
proposal. The States General professed their readiness to con- 
sent that each Power should assist against the enemies of the 
other at the expense of the party benefited, and also that each 
should take care that no assistance was given by persons 
within its territory to the rebels of the other. The demand that 
they should banish each other’s rebels, that is to say, in plain 
language, that the Dutch should expel the English Royalists, 
though it was implied in one of the clauses of the Infercursus 
Magnus, was now passed over in silence, as was the special 
proposal that the Princess of Orange and her son should be held 
answerable for proceedings of English Royalists on their estates- 

In their offers of commercial union the Dutch were far 
more explicit Colonies of either nation in the West Indies 
and on the coast of North America were to be open to the 
commerce of both. The fleets of the two Republics Were to 
co-operate against pirates. The subjects of each Government 
were to pay no higher taxes in the territory of the other than 
were paid by the natives. There was to be liberty of fishing 
for both, and free access to the harbours of either.^ These 

‘ The full propositions are given in tlie Ambassadors’ Narrative, S,P, 
Holland, A shorter draft is in Jiist, MSS, Com, Rep. xiii. App. I 605, 
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and other propositions of somewhat siimlaJ import fairljt dis- 
close the intentions of the Dutch negotiatois. Whilst the 
Aims of the English ambassadors were set upon an assuiance that 
twopuities Ncthcilands should not again be made the basis 
of attacks upon the Commonwealth, the Dutch, conscious of 
the vastness of then commeice, were leady to ofici equal teims 
in matteis of hade, in all probabihty believing that»~to use 
language which had once been applied to a political contract — 
the greater would draw the less, and that with a commeicial 
manne supeiioi in numbeis and, ,is they fully believed, m 
energy, tliey would gain fai moic than they would lose by the 
projected baigain 

The English ambassadois ticated this answer as a rejection 
of then proposals All effoits to levive the negotiation failed, 
Thenegotu- and Oil Juiie 18 St John and Stiickland took their 
uondiops In his parting speech to tlie States Geneial, 

St, John expressed his regiet that the lejection of the 
English teims had prevented the bunging forward of 
leave ‘ mattcis tending to a nearer umon,’ and politely 
added a hope that the negotiation might be conducted to a 
successful end at some future day,^ In speaking to the Com- 
inissioneis he used haughtier language, telling them that they 
had an eye upon the events in Scotland. In a short time,” 
he continued, ** you will see oui dispute wuth Scotland at an 
end, and you will then send envoys to ask what we have now 
offered you cordially j but, believe me, you will then lepent of 
having lejccted our ofFcis 

In after yeais the gieat Dutch statesman, John dc Witt, 
attnbuted the failure of the negotiation to the activity of the 
Causes of Oiangc paity, which had resisted the i e-enactment of 
ofth® ne-* the Intercurms Magnus^ at least till, as St John 
Botiation alleged, it was known that Charles’s case was des- 
perate in Scotland Yet it is impossible to throw the blame 
entirely upon any Dutch party The English ambassadors had 

* NaiiaUve, IPoiland, 

3 Jffutone de la vie et dc la moit des deux iHustre^ Jrire^t C* etj, de 

IVUi, u 63 . ® Jhui 
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Stepped on the scehe m ignorance of the weight which the 
Oiange party still possessed m the Netherlands, and in ignorance 
of the practicability of imposing then own will upon a neigh- 
- Aiwnation bounng nation, however fnendly its ruleis might be. 
Ween jg Unlikely that if the demands of the 

Republics English Parhament had been granted permanent 
fiiendship-/ would have been the result Theie would have 
been widespread initation in the Netherlands if the English 
Royalists had been expelled and the tradition of Dutch 
hospitality broken There would have been still more widely 
spiead nutation if hands had been laid on the Prmcess of 
Orange 

Foi the time there was nothing to be done The attempt 
to brmg two peoples into over-close relationship had resulted 
A quarrel m fostenng ill-feeluig between them. The evident 
fbr^ desire of the Dutch to inciease facihties of commeicial 

present mtercourse led to a behef that the interest of 

England lay rather in dmiinishing them When these views 
were spreadmg it could not pass out of sight that, however 
much the Dutch commercial manne might outstnp that of 
England, England could now, for the first time smce the 
accession of the Stuaits to the throne, dispose of a fleet of 
wai ships as numerous, as well found, and as well commanded 
as those at the disposal of the Repubhc which had rejected the 
desued terms of fnendship 

For the present, however, all such thoughts weie ngoiously 
lepressed It was not only at the Hague that men’s eyes were 
All ea Scotland Whethei the Enghsh Common- 

fixed^ra wealth weie to live oi die depended more upon 
Scotland swold of Cromwell than upon the seaman- 

ship of Blake. 
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SCOTLAND AFTER DUNBAR 


Ix was natural that dl continental Powers liaving dealings with 
the English Commonwealth should watch anxiously the course 
of events in Scotland. With apt piovi&ion Cromwell 
had placed his fingei on one at least of the results of 
Sro3a^“' Dunbai ‘‘ Surely,” he had wiitten on the day after 
s6so ** probable the Kirk has done their 

SSS^aon. ^ believe theii King will set up upon his own 
score now, wherein he will find many fiiends”^ 
This view of the situation was not likely to escape the notice of 
Charles. The disaster which had befallen the extreme Cove- 
nanters cannot have caused him unqualified legiet It is even 
charios’B Said that when the news of disaster reached him he 
fell on liis knees and gave thanks to God ‘ that he 
Dunbar SO fauly lid of his cnemics ’ ® However this 

may have been, he decorously assured Argyle of his wish still 
to be guided by his counsels. Yet the extreme Covenanters 
refused to acknowledge defeat, Stiachan and Ker— still as 


before the favoured champions of the Kiik — charged 
attacked. Leshe, who with a shattered force of 4,000 men had 
taken jefuge at Stilling, witli being the pimcipal cause of the 
loss of the battle, Leslie, nettled by the accusation, thiew up' 


his command, and it was only at the urgent entreaty of the 


' Cromwel?to Ilarlcxigg, Sept. 4. Cmlyle^ Letter exh 
* The story was told to C’romwoU by a mcssengei fiom Strochan, 
Mtic. Pol E, 613, I. Did Chivrleb leally Ull on Ins kuecb? 
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Conujuttee of Estates that he consented to withdraw his 
resignation It was finally lesolved to find occupation for 
straciian, Stiachan and Kei by appomting them, m conjunction 
ChSsi^ ^th Sir John Chiesley, to levy tioops in the West 
m“dTn gladly accepted the commission, 

the West hoping to lead a new \^ggamoie Raid^ to the dis- 
comfituic«of the politicians who professed to stand up for the 
Covenant in the name of a lukewarm, if not a hostile King ^ 
The party of the exticnic Covenanters iias stiong in the 
Commission of the Gcneial Assembly, ha\ing foi its leading 
cleiical champions James Guthiie, minister of Staling, and 
Sept M Patiick Gillespy, mimstci of the High Chuich at 
Glasgow On Septenibci t 2, the latter body issued 
^ Short Declaration calling to zepcntance, and espe- 
cially lequiimg Chailes to mouin for his own and las father’s 
faults, * and to consider if he has come to the Covenant and 
joined lumself to the Loid upon politic interests for gaining a 
ciown to himself rather than to advance leligion and nghteous- 
Cavsesof ^ Declaration was appended Causes of 

kvmtha- a solemn pubhc himtliation,^ calling on the nation 
to humble itself foi the neglect ol a thoiough puige 
of the King’s household and guaid, the confidence placed m a 
numerous army lather than on the piotcction ol God, the 
brmgmg home malignants with the King, the woildly policy of 


^ Gfeat Cvtnl War, iv 228 
* Walker’s Bisf Dtuowse^, 183 

® Balfour, iv 98 Burton says that ‘ the repoit on the causes of the 
Lord’s dealing at Dunbai, resembles a report on a xaihvay accident or the 
explosion of a powder maniifactoiy, e\plaining how it has been caused by 
neglect of the legulatcd precautions,’ I/nt, oj Scot vu 34 He, however, 
misnames this paper ^ The Causes of the Lord*s Wiathl which was a 
different document, prepaied in 1651 and published in 1653. It is said to 
have ‘been ogieed upon by the Commission of the Geneinl xVssembly, 
1650 ’ This, however, as Mi Paton, who has transcribed the lecords of 
that Commission for publication by The Scottish BTistOfy Soacty, informs 
me, njerely means that Gulhne and otheis who drew up tht papei m 1651 
claimed to be themselves the Commissioners appoint^ in 1650, though 
many of their colleagues held aloof from then pioceediugs 
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some of llio Commissioneib at Eicda, aad the tendency of 
judges and oflficeis to seive their own inteiestb There Vas a 
Pxotests fanatical sincciity in these complaints, but 

in Fifl Scotland had been taught by bittei expenence that 
SfrOdu she could not be saved by the paity of leligious 
exclusiveness. Even in Fife— the home of iigid 
Engagers Piesbyteiianism— ministers had been askii^ whether 
It was necessdiy to shut out horn militaiy service those En- 


gageis who had given satislaction to the Kiik.^ 

By this tune Ciomwell was assuming a thieatening attitude 
Aftei his vietoiy at Dunbai he had occupied Edinburgh and 
Tenth without m(‘eting with lesistance, the Castle of 
at Kdm iCdinbuigh alone holding out. The inhabitants who 
lemained behind weie well heated, but empty houses, 
whose owneis had fled, won- mcicilessly plundered Leaving 
behind him a fence to hlotk up the CasUe and complete the 
fortifications of Leith, Ciomwell marched on the 14th to assail 
Leslie’s shattci cd foi ces at Stirling The weather was 
wild and stoimy, and the roads weie little suited foi 
military opeiations. On tlie i8th Ciomwell found 
[.cslie, now at the head of some 5,000 men, too 
strongly posted to be attacked with advantage, and 
he had nothing for it but to ictiim to Edinbmgh and 
push on the siege of the Ctustlc,-* 

In the meanwhile the divisions at Stiihng were 
widening daily Stuu’han, before depaiting foi Uic 
West, look It U])on himself to write a letter to 
Cromwell oflcimg that if the English army would 
leave Scotland he would undcitake that England should suffex 
no haim. The letter was intcjccpted, and Leslie being refused 
permission to punish the captain who earned it, again lesigned 
his command. I^cslie, loo, necessaiily looked on the question 
of the employment of icconciled IDngageis from a military point 
ol view, and accordingly resisted the harsh solution which would 
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* Luuonl*s 23 ; Walker’s /iiV f>?\roinse^, 187. 

* The Loui iieneniCs Manh to E, 013, 16. 
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deprive him of the services of qualified officers. On the other 
hand, the watchword of the stricter party, in which the ablest 
politician was Johnston of Warriston, was ^No association with 
Engagers/ -Much as these stem Presbyterians disliked an 
alliance with the English sectaries, it was already becoming clear 
in what direction they would ultimately drift A proposal to 
admit moderate Engagers having been made in the Committee, 
Chiesley laid his hand on his sword. “ I would rather,” he 
said, “join with Cromwell than with them.”^ 

At last Chiesley together with Strachan and Ker departed 
for their commands in the West, arid Leslie, freed from their 
opposition, once more resumed his post In his 
desire for a reconciliation witli the moderate En- 
gagers, Leslie was supported by Argyle, with whom 
he was notoriously in close personal relations. Argyle, in 
truth, whose position was already desperate, was clutching at 
any means of escape from the dilemma in which he had placed 
himself. Subordinating liis convictions to his interests, he had 
tried to unite in an unholy wedlock the zealots of the Kirk with 
the zealots of Monarchy. Now that Cromwell had forbidden 
the banns, Argyle’s statecraft had become foolishness. To 
gratify the Covenanters was to alienate Charles, and he could 
not gratify Charles without admitting all the Engagers, including 
his own rivals, Hamilton and Lauderdale. He therefore 
declared for the admission of moderate Engagers in the vain 
hope that he would still be able to exclude his personal enemies 
from the list of the reconciled.^ 

Charles was not yet shaken in his belief that Ar^le had at 
least the desire to serve him. After a violent speech from 
Sept 31 Warriston, in which all the misfortunes 

vioienw of the country were traced to the sins of the late 
stoW' King’s house in opposing the work of reformation, 
Warrifiton. turned to Argyle with brilliant promises— 

all that he had it in his power to bestow. He would, he said, 

' Walker’s ATw/. Discourses ^ 187. • 

* On the state of Scottish parties, see a letter from .Edinburgh of 
OcL 10, in T/ie Weekly Intelligencer ^ E, 615, 8. 
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make him a duke and a gentleman of hiSfibedchamber, and as 
soon as he legained his lights m England, would pay hthi the 
Sept S4 40,000/ due to him out of the money piomised to 
SmsTo' Scotland by the English Paihament when Charles I. 
Argyic ^viis dcliveicd up at Newcastle * 

Chailes, howcvei, did not wholly tiust Argyle He had 
lecendy been alainied by a lepoit that Stiachan had foimed the 
Cliaileb design of making a dash on his quarteis at Perth in 
un^eaii dclivei him up to Ciomwell, and he had 

parties ij-j ('onseqiienre been anxious to secuie widei sup- 
poit than any that Aigyle was capable of giving WiUi this 
object in view he was eagei to icvivc that jjioject of uniting all 
ic^sonablc paities in his del ence which he had cheiished befoie 
he left J Cl scy on Ills way lo Jheda Thiough the medium of 
his physician Vi Eiasci and of two of his attendants he had 
succeeded in forming a combination of Royalists and Engagcis 
on which he now lesolved to fall back. 

October 3 was fixed as the day on which Chailes’s new 
supporteis were lo appear m the field to piotect him against 
aiist Strachan’s dlcgcd design On that day, undei pre- 
nkuiffpro ‘ tence of hunting, Charles was to cioss the Bndge of 
jected Earn, and to ride forward into Fife, where he would 
be joined by many of the gentry, and by his own hfe-guard 
then quaileicd at Kinross In the meanwhile Perth was to be 
seemed by some Highlandeis secretly intioduced within the 
walls, who wcic to be leinfoiccd on the following morning by a 
thousand men sent down fiom Athol A centie of resistance 
being thus foimed, Cliarles’s moie immediate paitisans weic 
expected to galhci lound him. The old Eail of Airlie and his 
son Loid Ogilvy, the companions of Montrose, weie ready to 
lally the Royalists of Forfaishue, whilst Loid Dudhope was to 
secuic Dundee, of which place lie was hereditary constable 
The gentry of Kincoidineshiie weie expected to follow the Eail 
Maiischal, with whom was Middleton, who, having hitherto 
resisted the threats and blandishments of the Kirk, was marked 
out as the fiiiHtary chief of tlie enterpnse It was calculated 
' Appendix to hihard*^ Hi^toiy* 
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that Charles, on thcbday after his escape, would find himself at 
the head of 1,500 mounted gentlemen, to say nothing of the 
infantry whiclv might be levied amongst their tenants. It was 
also believed that when once the King's standard had been raised 
the greater part of Leslie's army would accept it as its own.^ 

The one thing needed for success was that Charles should 
keep counsel, and this was precisely what he failed to do. On 
'^the 2nd, as he was riding with Buckingham, whom he 
knew no reason to distrust, he thoughtlessly chatted 
about his plans. Buckingham made an excuse for 
returning to Perth and told the story to Wilmot 
The pair had been too much in Argyle's confidence 
to hope for good treatment from the Royalists if they 
got the upper hand, and before the evening was over they 
persuaded Charles to abandon his design and send off 
messengers to warn the conspirators against appearing in arms 
on the following day.® 

There can be little doubt that one or other of the persons 
admitted into the secret had already given information to the 
Oct 3. Committee of Estates at Stirling, On the morning 
ordSSto of the 3rd Sir Janies Balfour received instructions 
drawn up a week before, but hitherto kept back, tp , 
houae, tell Charles that his household was again to be purged. 
No less than twenty-four of his attendants were to leave him 
within twenty-four hours, and all of these except two were to 
quit the kingdom within twenty days. To give effect to these 
instructions the King's life-guard of horse was at once to b6' 
thoroughly purged, and orders were given to Sir John Brown tp . 
employ the foot-guard, on which dependence could be placed, to 
enforce the dismissal of the suspected members of the household.^ 

^ Walker’s Discourses, 196, : , 

* Ib» 197. A letter from Nash (Charles IL and Scotland, 148) says 
that Lauderdale also knew of the plan and dissuaded him from it. Tf 
so, it must have been talked of some time before, as Lauderdale was n6t 
• Perth. -■.•'■■■■? I 

® Balfour, iv. 109. There is some uncertainty about tne date of; ^ ; 
original resolution of the Committee. Balfour puts it on Sept, 27, whiitt j 
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At noon Balfoui delivered his message Charles ^ould 
think of no bettei lesourcc than to beg that nine at least of his 
followers might be spaied till he could receive an 
answei from Staling to a plea on then behalf On 
the moining of the 4th Loudoun, to whom Chailes 
had appealed, appealed with an announcement that 
the Committee of Estates lefused to modify their 
order. By this time Chailes had leceived fiom some 
at least of those who had engaged to use on his behalf strong 
remonstiances agamst the abandonment of then u ell-concerted 
project Asking Lothian, who accompanied him as secretaiy, 
whethei an indemnity would be giantod to the men who were 
piepaied to suppoit him in aims, and loceiving a negative 
answei, Chailes flung himself on his hoise, and with seven or 
Hendes eight attendants lode off at full speed to Dudhope’s 
house haid by Dundee. 

Scarcely was the King out of sight when those mcmbeis of 
the Committee of Estates who happened to be in Peith seemed 
Perth lown against attack, and sent off Colonel Mont- 

gomeiy to lollow up the lunaway At the same time 
mittee they sent a message to Chailes himself, uigxng him 
to return and assuring lum that none of lus suppoiters should 
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be harmed. 

The adventme was too inconsideiately undertaken to have 
a successful ending The young Kmg no doubt showed con- 
siderable physical enduiance. Having covered some forty-two 
chjuie, miles, he took lefuge for the night m a cottage at 

at ciova Clova high up m the glen of the South Esk When 
morning came the spuit of adventure had gone out of him 
The squalid hut which shelteied him, the unclean lushes on 
which he lay wcie by no means to his taste. Two mountain 
ranges sepaiattd him fiom Huntly, whose protection he sought, 
The appeaiancc of the messengers of the Committee with loyal 


he assigns a letter m which the existence of this resolution is implied to 
Sept 26 Why order, whenever given, was kept back does not appear. 
It reached Balfour at Kinnaird, near Newburgh m Fife, about nine m the 
morning of Oct. 3 
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assurances shook lus pmpose, and when Montgomery lode up 
at the head of six bundled horse, he tlucw all the blame on Dr. 
He agrees agreed to ictuin undei Montgomery’s 

toietuin protection On Octobei 6 he was back at Perth ^ 

Oct 6 Such was Charles’s escapade, to which Scottish 
to ^ name of ‘ The Start ’ By lub conduct 

Charles’s this occasion Charles had demonstiated that he 
failure. leader in any enteipuse which demanded 

seciecy and decision Nevertheless the situation of the Com- 
mittee of Estates was not ameliorated The Eail of Athol was up 
in arms, lesolved to maintain the Kmg’b cause even if the King 
took lefuge amongst his enemies On the loth the 
p^hon of Committee, thinking it prudent to treat Charles at 
JmttttS- l® 3 jst with the outward signs of couilesy, for the first 
time assembled m his piesence On the followmg 
day he responded by an acknowledgment that he had 
excuses been deluded by wicked counsel. As he was a 
Chnstian, he ended by saying, ‘when he went fiist 
out he had no mind to depart, and he busted in God ’ it would 
be a lesson to him all the days of his hfe. 

It was easiei to humiliate Charles than to oveipower his 
foUoweis m aims Foi some days negotiations with the latter 

Oct ax terms of indemnity were in pi ogress. On 

Thesurpuse Octobol 21, howcver, SiT David Ogilvy, a younger 
atNewtyie Airhc, fell in the night upon Sir 

John Brown’s regiment at Newtyle, killed four of his men and 
captured twenty piisoners ® 

It was m vam that the more fiery ministers excommunicated 
Middleton, and that Leslie was sent to cairy on war against the 
Oct. 34 insurgents Middleton met him with a bond signed 
^hewnt by the leadmg Royalists and Engageis — Hundy, 
Athol, Seaforth, Sir George Monro, and Middleton 
Nonhem himself amongst them — exhorting to national umty m 

bond defence of the countiy against the invader.® On the 

^ Balfour i iv 112 , Walkci’s jfiTwA Btscoursos^ 199. 

* Balfour i iv 1 16-127 

• Middleton to Leslie, Oct 24, Balfour^ iv 130. 
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26th Charles with the concuuence of the CBmmittee of Egtales 
pubhshed an act of paidon and indemnity On November 4 
Nov 4 the indemnity was accepted at Stiathbogie by the 
insurgents in the presence of Leshe.^ In appear- 
stiathbogie ^nce a suricndei, the acceptance of the indemnity 
was in leality a coalition between all parties except one It 
was a substitution of the national foi the covenantmg isause 
On all these peiturbations Ciomwell had kept his eye 
He was loth to abandon the hope that the Scots would yet 
hsten to leasonand expel the youthful King who had 
Cromwoii’s come amongst them on false pretences. Being him- 
self debaned from distant enteipnses by the neces- 
sity of covering the siege of Edmbuigh Castle, a siege which 
since September 29 had been earned on by the long process of 
mimng, he was unable to repiess the hope that the Western 
leaders would be amenable to aigument About October 8 or 9 
Oct 0, he had leceived a lettei fiom Stiachan, which was 
stojS fw sufficiently encouraging to induce him to start for 
Glasgow Glasgow. Despatching fiom Linlithgow an appeal 
and rateJi Committee of Estates,® he entered Glasgow on 

Glasgow, the nth On the 13th, which was a Sunday, the 
preacher, Zachary Boyd, thundered fiom the pulpit against the 
Enghsh sectanes, who with exemplary patience received his 
hard words without a muimur. The strong language of the 
clergy had more effect upon then own people, who fled from their 
dwellings ‘not so much,' as a Scottish diarist acknowledged, 

‘ for fear of the enemy, for then conduct was indifferent good, 
but because they feared to be branded with the name of com- 
plyers with sectarians ' ^ The yoke of the Kiik was not an 
easy one 

On the 14th, Cromwell, heaimg that Leslie was about to 
interrupt the siege, hunied back through miry ways to Edin* 

^ Balfour^ iv, 133, 160 

* Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Oct 9, Carlyle^ Letter cl, 

• NicoU’s Biqty, 30 Compare Letter from Edinburgh in Msrc PoU 
E, 615, 10. Cailyle makes Cromwell enter Glasgow on Oct. 18, a week 
too late. 

Z2 
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burgji ^ If he had not won ovei Stiachan and Kex openly to 
join his cause, he had the satisfaction to find that they weie 
Oct 14 not likely to give much assistance to his enemies 
At Dumfiies, on Octobei 17, m conjunction with 
buigh Patiick Gillespy and others of the stiictei cleigy, 
'ih^Kemon- officers — now at the head of thiee or four 

fatianct . thousand men — issued a Remonstiancc in which 
they defined their position towaids the national cause 

In this remaikable manifesto all intention of fighting foi the 
King until he had given sati&factoiy evidence of smceie repent- 
Its tha- ance and of honest intention to abandon the com- 
pany of Mahgnants x\as entiiely lepudiated. Still 
less was assistance to be given to lum to foice upon England 
a government which Scotland heiself ouglit nevei to endure 
There was, moreover, much shaip ciiticism of the worldly 
wisdom and self-seeking with whicl'‘ men m high places, for 
puiposes of their own, had closed then eyes to the hypocrisy of 
the King Until sins such as these were lepented of, and 
assurances of an entiie abstinence from an alliance with Malig- 
nants given, the Western aimy must stand aloof® 

In these visionaiies the Kirk of John Knox — nairow and 
intolerant indeed, but inspired with a lofty zeal for moral recti- 
TheRi.« tude and puiity — laised its head once more. The 
pervading influence of her oigamsation, the seventy 
morality of hei judgments, and hei Sustained conflict with 
men m high position, sprang fiom hex perception of the strength 
of the elements oiiaycd m Scotland agamst the upholders of 
any high moial standard whatevei 

It was not, m fact, mcicly agamst plcasurc-loving nobles that 
the Kirk had to contend A large part — possibly the laiger 
Moral con- population was uDwilling to be coerced 

diuonof into punty of conduct. The testimony of English 
Scotland myadcis to the pievalencc of immoiality may have 
been exaggerated — it is not likely to have been without founda- 

* Mtrc, Pol E, 615, 10 • 

The Remonstrance, xn Rcterkm^s 604. Compare Bailhe, 

ill 110. 
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tion. ‘‘ I thought," wrote Cromwell himself, “ I should Jiave 
found in Scotland a conscientious people and a baiien country : 
about Edinbuigh it is as feitile foi corn as any part of England, 
but the people generally given to the most impudent lymg and 
sweaimg as is inci edible to be believed " ^ Still more out- 
spoken was an officei or soldiei whose name has not reached 
us. ‘‘ I believe," he wiote, ‘‘ the people ha\e as muoh of pio- 
fession, as any people that call themselves Christians . • . and 
not so much as the least appearance of powei in any one man, 
that I have discouised withal of this nation. It is usual with 
them to talk religiously and with a great show of piety and 
devotion for a time, and the veiynext moment to he, curse and 
swear without any mannci of bounds 01 hmits ... For the 
sms of adultery and formcation, they aie os common amongst 
them as if theie weie no commandment against eithei. They 
call those only broken women that liave had but six bastaids. 
For the committing of adultery, the Kirk Books of some of the 
mimsters which we have found will show the names of their 
panshioners who have stood in the stool from time to time, and 
many have fallen into lelapses after they have undergone that 
pmushmenL” ^ 

Modem thinkeis may doubt whetliei the strong hand of 
ecclesiastical coercion was the best way of checking immorahty, 
but there can be no doubt that the struggle was a very real one 
— as leal in the eyes of the Scottish mimsteis of those genera- 
tions as was the struggle against supposed witchcraft which cost 
so many innocent lives It was only to be expected that the 
men on whom the battle against sm had left its mark most 
strongly, should have been the fiist to be repelled by the 
hypoensy of Chailes and his leading suppoiters, and the fust to 
(kop out of sight the claims of national defence against an in- 
vadmg enemy. It boded ill for Scotland that it should be so. 
In 1638 the national feeling arid the leligious feehng had been 
fused into one In 1650 they were separated by an impassable 
gulf, rendeimg^mutual assistance impossible. 

1 Cromwell to Brad&haw, Sept 25, Carlyle^ Letlei cxlix. 

* Lettei in Chailes II, ajui Scoilaiui, 134. 
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!for some timeT:he Western army abode by the neutiality it 
had avo'wed Stiachan mdeed, jSndmg his position untenable 
Nov between Ciomwell and the Government at Perth, 
withdrew fiom his mililaiy command Ker, on whom 
authoiity now devolved, lefused to entangle himself 
position ^th the English, but also refused to take ordeis fiom 
the Conwnittee of Estates They weie the moie anxious to 
Apmtisin ^ocme liis seivices as a paitisan waifaie had broken 
waifnit counties subjected to the English, and 

the owners of foitified houses weie giving suppoit to their 
Kei does countrymcn who langed the halls. CiomwelFs sum- 
BwSwd? to Borthwick Castle pioduced an ordci to Ker 

to hasten to its rehef ^ Ker’s reply was a profession 
of inability to undertake the task, and an uncompromising 
refusal to accept any favour from Charles till he became ^a 
servant to the King of kings ' “ I desire,” he wiote, “ to love 
the King and seive him, and serve him faithfully , but fiom no 
lessei principle willingly than this, that the l^g himself be 
subject to the King of kings.” ^ 

It needed not this to biing the Committee of Estates mto 
shaip collision with the Remonstrants. Dunbar had had its 
Fe«iiugia effect even upon a body which had authonsed the 
SittMdF August and September. Its members 

Estates -y^^ete now passmg slowly but smely over to the 
position that, whatever might become of the moiahty of the 
countiy, Its defence must first be attended to As 
Th^^Ser yet, howcvci, they contented themselves with con- 
mlSlbSw demnmg the Remonstrance as causing divisions in 
Nov as enemy On the 19th they decided 

SttM oT ^ confeience wi^ the Commission of the Kirk, 

do^tho^’ The Commission of the Kirk, under the influence 
Romon- of Guthue and Gillespy, gave but a half-heaited 
strance answcr, and finally, on the 2Sth, the Committee of 

* Letters fiom Headquarters^ E, 615, 14, Balfour, iv. 165 , summons 
to Borthwick Castle, Nov 18, Carlyle, Letter chi • 

® K(*r to Lothian, Nov. 22, Auaam mid Lothian Coffespottdence, 

u. 319* 
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Estates issued m its own name a Declaration highly con- 
demnatory of the Remonstrance In these discussions nt one 
spoke moie stiongly against the Remonstrants than Aigyle.^ 

On the 26th Parliament met at Perth Almost its first act 
was to despatch Colonel Montgomery, a son of the Earl of 
Parliament Eglmton, whosc influence was great in the West, to 
meets bring Kci to his senses Before Montgomery could 
goma^ent leach him Kcr had rushed on his destruction. Crom- 
to t e est finding that the Western army would not declare 
foi either side, resolved to abate the iiuibunce, and marched 
against it. 

In the early morning of December i, wlulstit was still dark, 
Kcr attempted to siupiisc some troops quartered at Hamilton 
j3cc I under Lambert. He was repulsed without difficulty, 
himself was wounded and remained a prisoner 
HamUton the hands of the enemy After the fight Strachan 
once more appeared on the scene, doing his best to rally the 
dispersed tioops Failing in this, he gave himself up to Lambert 
and accompamed him in his return to Edinburgh on the loth,® 
From that time all Scotland south of the Forth and Clyde was 
m Cromwell’s power, with the single exception of the Castle of 
Edinburgh.^ 

The Castle did not long hold out A mine, fiom which so 
much had been expected, was baffled by the hardness of the 
Prepaid- when the aiiival of heavy guns from England 

oSac^ne reheved Cromwell from his difficulties On the 12th 
the CasUo after summons given and lefused, a fuiious fire was 
^^Dec IB opened on the defences On the foUowmg day a 
opined negotiation foi the surrender was m progress, ex- 

Dec 13 pedited probably by news of the alliance between the 
tion*^“^' King and the enemies of the Kirk brought in by a 
handful of men who had contiived to bieak through 
the English guards and make a lodgment in the Castle. From 
this time the negotiation took the usual course, and on the 
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* Bai/otift IV 166-179. * Mere* Pol E, 620, 8, 

» /A E, 6r8, 9. 
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19th Ihe Go\einor, oWalter Dundas, agiecd to sunendei the 
on the 24th When the English soldieis marched 111, 
^ It A\iis then opinion that the Castle could easily 
Sunenderof have held out many weeks, and the suspicion that 

the! Castle . 1 ^ 

the suirendei was piompted by other than military 
motives was confirmed by the subsequent pioceedmgs of Dun- 
das Having first lecommended his soldieis to betake them- 
selves to "“their homes, he ga\e himself up to Ciomwell 
Whethei Ins neglect of a soldiei’s duty \\as owing to pusillani- 
mity or to his sympathy with the Renionstiants, theie are no 
means of judging ^ 

For some time CiomwelFs headquaiters weie fixed at Edin- 
burgh He had to send out paities to suppress moss-tioopcis 
^ „ as well as to 1 educe such foitified houses as still held 

Cromwell . . 

m Edm- out in the South A Scottish winter was not favour- 
able to active opeiations On tlie whole, in spite of 
the lU-tieatment of deserted chuichcs and houses, and of the 
fact that a pait of Holyrood Palace was unfoitunately destioyed 
by file thiough the caielessness of the soldieis, tlic aimy won 
foi Itself a good leputation in Edinburgh The stout English 
soldieis contiived to make themselves agreeable to the lasses, 
and scaicc a day passed without the skiihng of the bagpipes in 
honoui of the nianiage of one 01 other of the victois of 
Dunbar - 

The evolution m Scottish politics which had commenced 
aftei the gicat defeat had been quickened by the meeting of 
_ ^ Pailianient There was now no humiliation to which 

ParUament Choilcs would not sloop, and on the 37th, in his 
at Perth opgnjng Speech, he expressed his confidence m the 

continuance of God's favoui on thegiound that He had moved 
him ‘to enter into covenant with His people — a favour no 
other King can claim ’ Pailiament showed as little straight- 
foiwaidness as the King himself Piofessing itself to be the 
leal defender of the two Covenants, it allowed scaiccly a 

* Carlyle^ Letteis chv.-cha. Merc J^ol E, 620, 17 , E, 621, 4, 

* Meic PoU E, 618, 9 
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day to pass without leadmitting some Ikoyahst or Engager, 
who foi form’s sake consented to give his consent fo the 
Dec ('o\enants K\en Hamilton and Laudei dale found 
Mono^^ deciec of banishment against them lepealed, and 
Seafoith was soon in the same case In vain the 
gagers Commission of the Kiik attempted to put off the evil 
day on which it would have to follow tlie tide On Decembei 6 
a lettci was lead in Pailuiment fiom the Modoiator stating that 
tlie Commission could not meet till the 23id Paihament at 
Aiepioofto once sent a shaip leply tliat unless the Commission 
theKxrk jgth, ‘ rarliameiit would be forced to act 

without then desiied advice and concuiience . otherways the 
woild might see that they had failed to concur with the Parlia- 
ment to succour then country in time of hei distress and 
gieatest need.’ * 

At last the lay mind, caieless about piiiiaples, but tenacious 
of its own nghts, was raising a voice long silenced in Scotland. 
Laity and "That voice could be raised with gi eater effect, 
because the cleigy itself was divided in opimon On 
the one side were the Remonshants, on the othei the Resolu- 
tioners, as those were styled who stood by the Resolutions of 
Parliament against the adherents of the Remonstrance. Many 
a mimster, to whom the two 'Covenants weie as a voice from 
Heaven itself, felt qualms about the exclusion from mihtaiy 
seivice of any son of Scotland, not because he absolutely 
rejected the Covenants, but because theie were leasons for 
believmg that his acceptance of them was not whole-hearted. 
When once it appealed that the Commission of the Khrk might 
be won to consent to the practical pomt of the readmission of 
repentant opponents, Parliament was qmte ready to meet the 
mimsters more than halfway in aU matteis of rehgious foimality ^ 
On December 13 the Commission notified to Parliament that 
Dec 14, It had ceased to be obdurate on this matter On 
the 14th Parliament effusively acknowledged its own 
members to be guilty of all the sms charged against 


» Bal/ow^ IV 179. 


® Bailhe^ iii 125-127. 
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them.' It was nowipossible to proceed to order the levy of a 
fresh ^nny in the Noith,^ from which no one who professed 
^ lepentance was to be excluded. On December 30 
Adjourn- Parliament, having done its work, was adjourned to 

ment ^ . 

February 5 

One more act of formahty remained to be accomplished 
The King’s coronation was fixed to take place at Scone, on the 
fiibt day of the new year. To piepaie the way for the cere- 
mony, two fasts weie held. On Decembei 22 the 
A nation’s nation was called on to humihate itself On 
Decembei 26, the covenanted King was asked to 
mourn pubhely for his own sins, and foi the sms of 
ipetiaifast j^is father and grandfather as well ^ Charles made 
no objection, but he was not likely to forget his abasement 
I think," he is reported to have said when all was over, “ I 
must repent too that ever I was bom.”^ On the same 
day, Lauderdale — most lemaikable of penitents — swore to the 
Covenants and was received back into the bosom of the Kirk.® 
On January i the chmch at Scone was filled with a 
resplendent thiong When the young King had been led m 
t6si by such of the nobihty as were permitted to take 
The wrwia. ^be ceiemony, he took his place in a chair 

from which he hstened to a lengthy sermon by 
Robert Douglas with all the appearance of mterest When the 
Charles scrmon was ended, Chailes swoie to the two Cove- 

thec^vs- nants and subscribed them both, promising not 

merely to approve of them in Scotland, but to give 
his ‘ Royal assent to acts and ordinances of Parliament passed 
or to be passed, enjoinmg the same m his other dominions ’ 
The Mimsters present reported that he carried himself 
‘very senously and devoutly, so that none doubted of his 
ingenuity and smeenty ’ Then followed the coionation itself 

* Ads of the ParU of Sc vi. part u 619. 

* lb. VI part u 624 , NicolPs Dtaty^ 38 

* Coronation of Charles II , Somers Tracts^ vi 117.# 

^ Letter from Edinburgh, Dec. 30, in Meic. Pol E, 621, 10, 

® Lamonl’s Ptaty, 25 
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There was to be no anointing, that riletbeing held to savour 
of supcjsUlion, but in all othei respects the ancient ceremonial 
Heiq was obseived The Maiquis of Argylc placed the 

crowned. ciowH Oil thc Kiiig’s head, and tlic Eail of Crawford 
and Lindsay put the sceptic m lus hand He was then con- 
ducted to the thionc, Douglas ejaculating pious exhortations at 
each stage of the proceedings. When the noble^had one by 
one touched the ciown and swoin fidelity, Chailes addiessed 
himself to some of the miiusteis present, protesting his sincerity, 
and begging of them the favoui ‘ tliat if in any time coming 
they did heai oi see him bieaking that Covenant they would 
tell him of It, and put him in mind of his oath.’ ^ The young 
man was at all events a consummate actoi It is not likely 
that he was in any way conscious of degiadation If he felt in 
any way tioubled, he was at least allowed to have lecourse to 
the distractions of golf ^ 

The authoxities of the Kirk weie now leady to qualify for 
military service all who submitted themselves to the form of 
Tan xa penitence On Januaiy 12 Middleton, who till that 
hour had stood out against the thieats of the clergy, 
did penance in sackcloth at Dundee, and was released 
fiom cxcommumcation At the same time Strachan was at 
Perth duly excommunicated and * dehveied ovei to the devil ’ ^ 
It would piove impossible to exorcise the spint of 
fixcom- Stiachan A consideiable minority of the deigy 
mumcaied (SQ^t^ued to uphold the doctrmes of the Remon- 
strance; and the opinion that it was better to close with 
Ciomwell than to persist in a wai in which the enemies of the 
Covenant would have the uppei liand, laised itself from time 
Wiidsug. ^ notion was, Sir Alexander 

Hope suggested to Chailes that he would do well to 

^ Coronation of Charles II, Somers Tfoc^s, vi, 117 ; £t/e of 
jBlatrf 256. 

® A memorandum of Lothian’s (Jan. 9) direct that some of the 
King’s guards shall attend him ‘ at the church, and also when he goeth 
to thc fields to walk oi goff.’ Afinapi a7id Lothian Cfnre^ondeme^ 
11. 332. ® Balfour^ iv. 240. 
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compound with Croeawell for the retention of Scotland 
noith oT the Foith, by the abandonment of the remainder of 
his dominions Not long aftei waids, much to Charleses surpiise, 
this suggestion was repeated by the Eail of Roxbuigh, a noble- 
man who had lecently succeeded to the title, and from whom 
he expected bettei thmgs ^ 

It was impossible but that, with a King set upon i allying 
all paities iound his standard, Argyle should find his own 
position shaken Now that the most strenuous Covenanters 
had cast lum off, theie was nothing for the old chief of the 
Covenanting paity to do but to accommodate himself to his 
young master’s wishes , and, accoiding to one account, he had, 
oil day of the coronation, gone so far as to ex- 
i^t^**^* piess to Chailes his approval of an Act of ObUvion 
coronaiion wluch, m his opimon, the King might obtain whenever 
he wished.^ Yet it was one thing to give an enforced consent 
, to the inevitable letuin of his iivals to a share of 

He leaves powei, and another thing to witness their tnumph 
® On Januaiy 17, knowing that Hamilton was to amve 

at Comt on tlic following day, Aig^de betook himself to the 
Highlands.® 

All that Aigyle could now hope for was that the combina- 
tion advocated by the King should leceive a Piesbytenan 
coloui , and, as far as words went, Charles was amenable to 
his wishes As Chailes still counted on a nsing of the English 
Piesbyteiians m his favoui, he was shiewd enough not to 
damage his cause by openly lepudiating the piomises he had 

I Balfour^ iv 238, 249 

* <*The Maiqujs then made answer unto him ” — ue, the King — ** that 
his Majesty did well to ob&eive the expedientness theieof, and that he 
might have it passed whenevei he pleased The Weekly InteUigemer^ 
E, 626, 12 Aigyle, howevei he act oulwaidly, and did not long ago m 
I^arliament protest that, if Colkitto were yet ahve> he should rejoice in his 
AcUngs in opposition to us, yet he is not without his fears,” {foices in the 
text] ** and to those he counts his fiiends he will often say that, m con- 
clusion, he venly believes they will shulBe him out ” Letter from Edm- 
liurgh, Jan 9, Men Pol E, 622, 8. Cromwell had spies at Berth 
Letter from Edinbuigh, Jan 21, Mac Pol E, 622, 12. 
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made at his coionation Wlien on Jarnnaiy 21, after Aigylc's 
depaitine, he despatched Colonel Titus to beg Hemietfa Mana 
Jan ai to USB her influence in his favour on the Continent/ 
Coioid asked hei to send him Jermyn and Holies to act as 

his Sccictaiies of State, appaiently as an evidence of 
his lesolution to suppoit Piesbyteiianism in England® On 
jmi a^ ^ 3 ) Chailes pnvately instructed JTitus to cx- 

iiib secret picss a hopc that his mother would approve of his 
instructions Argyle's daughtei Aigyle, Titus was 

to say, ‘is a peison of great mteiest, of a very ancient and 
noble family that hath been always loyal to the Crown and 
sometimes allied to it, and himself in all transactions between 
me and my subjects of this kingdom hath paiticularly mented 
of me ’ This marriage, the messenger was to add, would * be 
a great satisfaction and secunty to all the Church and the 
Presbytenan paity, and the best means to umte all parties and 
lemove all differences occasioned by the late tioubles/ Finally, 

‘ the strength of Scotland being united, it will be the gieatest 
encouiagement of all of loyalty in England/ ^ 

It IS possible that Charles merely counted on securing the 
continuance of Ai gyle’s support dunng the two or three months 
of Titus’s absence. His own energy was thiown into the task 
of gatheiing a numeious and devoted army. During the early 
part of Febiuaiy^ he was iiding along the banks of 
Charles’s the Forth and attending to the works thrown up for 

activity • ^ * 

defence. On the 21st he set out for Aberdeen, 
HesSutefor where Cant and some othei mimsters were throwing 
Ahwdoen, (Joubts OH the propriety of enlisting unsanctificd 
poisons in the noith undci Middleton’s command Argyle, 

^ InsUuclions to Titus, Jan 21, Hillier’s Narrative of tJie Attempted 
Escapes of Charles 328 

* Nidiolas to Norwich, March J}, Nuholas Papers^ 1 227 

* Pnvate Instructions to Titus, Jan 23, Hillier’s Naf ratwe of the 
Attempted Escapes of Charles 1 , 328 

* The E^l of Brentford, who had once been the Commandei-m-Chief 
of the army of Charles I during the greater part of the first Cml War, died 
almost unnoticed on the 2nd of this month 
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who had now ietuiii«d to Court, urged the King on, though 
Hamilton foi some unexplained reason would have had him 
Feb 95 diaw baclc. On the 25th Charles anived at Abeideen, 
p5^u!id« where his winning address overcame the leluctance 
to dSp severest mimsters, and Middleton was allowed 

opposiuon iQ proceed with his levies unopposed by the Kirk.^ 

Foi all but the most lesolute of the clergy it was hard to 
resist a young king who urged Scotsmen to think of theii 
country rather than of their ecclesiastical parties “ I see no 
Waugh’b reason in Scnptuie,’' uiged one of the mimsteis in 
sermon pulpit, “forbidding any man to repent, and if 

they once repent they are no longer mahgnants ” There would 
be no lack of pemtents on these terms Hamilton indeed was 
allowed to qualify himself foi a return to the fold by pro- 
nounang the Engagement to have been unlawful, without the 
obhgation of clothing himself in sackcloth or sitting on the 
stool of lepentance ; but tliough this favour was accorded to no 
one else, few indeed were hkely to be excluded by the necessity 
of observing a humihating ceremony ^ 

It was less easy to bring the remonstrant clergy to submis- 
sion, Under the influence of James Guthne the Presbytery of 
Feb 90 Stilling had declared against the northern levies, and, 
in spite of a protestation that the liberties of the 
fmJdS Kiik were thereby endangered, Guthne and his 
Perth colleague, Bcnnet, were confined to Perth by order of 
the Committee of Estates ^ 

When Parliament met again on March 13, it was well 
known that Charles would ask that countenance might be shown 
March 13 to the noithem levies, even if he did not press for an 
of absolute repeal of the Act of Classes. In the former 
demand, at least, he had Aigyle still on his side,^ 

* jBct^our, IV 246; Letter from Edinbmgh, Feb. iB, Jl/efc FoU E, 
625, 6 

Letter from Edinburgh, Feb. 18, Merc. FoU E, 625, 6 , The Weekly 
hUelhgeneer^ E, 626, 6. • 

• Balfour^ iv 247 , Acts of the FmU of Sc, vi. part 11. 641. 

» Batlhe, m. 133 
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though Loudoun, so long the subservienl foUowei of Argyle, 
shrank from adrmttmg into the army the wild clans of the north 
m whom Montrose had found his chief support Accordingly 
It refuses the first act of the Pailiament was to thrust Loudoun 
LoSolm^ out of the President’s chair, which he had occupied 
president gmce the rout of the Harniltons m 1648, and to 

substitute for him Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a supporter of the 
prevailing paity of conciliation.^ * 

Even the Commissioneis of the Kiik weie now imdei the 
same influence On the 22nd, in answei to a question put to 
them by Pailiament, they gave their opinion that, 
with the exception of a few piime offenders, all who 
gave satisfaction to the Kirk might sit on the Com- 
mittee of Estates.^ The main question, howevei, 
was not whethei the lepentant smneis should sit on 
the committee, but whether they should hold com- 
mands m the aimy When, on Maich 26, it was 
proposed that a new committee should be elected for 
the management of the army, on which Hamilton 
and his partisans should be fully lepresented, even Aigyle voted 
against the scheme, though Chailes had recommended it to the 
House with lus own hps. Lothian, at least, did not mmce his 
words. He leproved Charles to his face foi his inconstancy * in 
deseiting his best fiiends, who had brought him mto the countiy,’ 
Argyle’s party was, howevei, no longer predominant Befoie 
March i Parliament bioke up on the 31st, it had not only 
End*oftS sanctioned the appointment of the new committee, 
and had requested the King to take upon himself the 
conduct of the aimy, but had requested the commissioners of 
the Kirk to take mto consideration the lemoval of the obstacle 
which hmdered the taking m of all persons excluded by the 
Act of Classes, ‘that there may be a geneial umty m the 
kmgdom ’ ^ 

Parliament was to have met again on Apnl 17, but, owing 
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* Acts ofi^ Pari of Sc vx, part ix, 6401 Balfour, xv 354, 262, 
® Balfour, iv 370 

* /A XV 274-281 , Ails of the Pa} I ofSu* vi. puitii. 663. 
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to the active inteivefjtion of the Campbells, its assembly was 
postpdiied till May 23 By that time Aigyle knew that his 
day of pgwei was irrevocably at an end Titus had 
Returaof rctuuied from Fiance,^ the beaier of a distinct warn- 
mg from Henrietta Maiia against hci son's maniagc 
with Ann Campbell.^ If the Act of Classes were indeed 
repealed, Argyle would therefoie be confronted m couit and 
camp by £s bitteiest enemies without the shelter of a Royal 
Junes alliance The blow was not long m falling On 
Sriuof 2 Classes was lepealed,*^ and Charles 

Classes ^35 left at liberty to avail himself of the services, not 
only of the Engageis, but of those lesolute opposers of the 
discipline of the Kiik who had once gatheied loiind Monti ose 
Ostensibly, indeed, Aigyle ^\a& what he had been bcfoie. 
Theie was no dismissal fiom Couit, no declaiation of his in- 
ArKyie’s Capacity foi office Yet, for all that, his fall was 
iiicvocable. Having built his power on a party 
hostile to monaichy, he had assumed an attitude of liicndlmcss 
towards the English republicans which it was impossible for 
him to mamtain in presence of the hoiror caused by the execu- 
tion of Charles I Yielding to his own followers when he ceased 
to be able to duect them, he had taken part m the invitation to 
the young King to visit Scotland as the slave of the fanatical 
cleigy It was not a promising expenment, and any little 
chance of success that it might have had was bi ought to ashaip 
end at Dunbai. Men like Guthrie and Gillespy m the Churgh, 
and like Kei and Strachan in the army, could follow their 
pnnciples whitheisocver they might lead. Argyle, clear-sighted 
as he was, had no idea of becommg a maityi to any pimciple 
whatever. He clung to power, hoping to entangle his 

1 Titus relumed by way of the Hague, and the lost letter which 
IS known to mention him as being theie is dated on Nuholof 

Pap $ r ^, i, 240 

^ Instructions of Hennetta Mana, April Hillier’s Narratwe of tho 
AttempUd Escapes of Charles / > 33 * ^ 

® Acts of the Pari of Sc, vi part 11 676 ; Argyle to Lothian, June 16, 
Attctam and Lothian Co> > espondence, 11 350 
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Sovereign m a family alliance, and offeimg even to welcome hjs 
enemies to some share of mfluence as long as they did not 
burst in like a flood to occupy all. It was to no purpose, and 
the statesman who had given over Scotland to the rule of the 
middle classes, and had taught her that her safety lay in 
assoaatmg herself with England whilst preserving her own 
national independence, fell unaided and unregietted because a 
base mtngue foi the maintenance of his own’* influence had 
taken the place of manful championship of his nation^s cause 
The hand that dealt the blow was even moie ignoble than 
Argyle’s Charles had in a few months gained a position in 
chsuies'a Scotland to which his father could never have attained 
hucceas sciuples to hold him back, he had hed his 

way into the commanding position which was now his. By 
temperament as well as by intelligence aveise to any cause 
which might rouse avoidable hostility, he was piompt to seize 
each opportunity as it offered, and to bear with steady but not 
violent piessure on the hne of least lesistance It was Crom- 
well, indeed, who had discomfited the fanatics at Dunbar, but 
It was Charles who availed himself of the resulting growth 
of national feehng to disembairass himself of all iivals What 
was of still greater moment was that in the hour of his triumph 
no shaip sayings or sharper deeds are recoided against him 
Chailes I would have done his best to send Aigyle to the 
dungeon oi the scaffold Chailes II. contented himself with 
continuing him in his service whilst depiiving him of powei, 
Whethei Charles would succeed in subjugating not Scotland 
alone, but England also, was a question on which Cromwell and 
his victonous aimy would have a woid to say 
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